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BY DR. REYNELL COATES. 


Tuerr are few phenomena observable on the 
ocean, more striking than the phosphorescence of 
the water, when seen in high perfection. It has 
forcibly attracted the attention of poets and philoso- 
phers in all ages, and many and curious have been 
the speculations of those who have endeavored to 
explain the brilliant apparition. In later times, 
however, the progress of natural science has dis- 
sipated the mystery to a considerable extent, de- 
stroying a portion of its romantic interest, without, 
thereby, diminishing its exquisite beauty. 

‘We are well informed, at present, that all the bril- 
liant pyrotechny of Neptune is the effect of animal 
secretion, not differing essentially in cause from 
that which ornaments our groves and meadows, 
when the glow-worms of Europe, the fire-flies of 
North America, or the fulgoure of the Indies are 
lighting their fairy love-lanterns beneath the cool, 
green leaves, or filling the air with their mimic 
meteors. 

To those who are not familiar with microscopic 
researches, it may seem almost impossible that ani- 
mal life can be multiplied to such excess in the 
transparent waters, where not a mote is visible by 
daylight, as to give rise to the broad and bright illu- 
mination of the sea, so frequently observed within 
the lower latitudes; and many, for this reason, have 
attributed these night-fires of the deep to the impu- 
rity and occasional fermentation of the ocean,—a 
cause Which they esteem more nearly commensurate 
with the magnificence of the result. Such theorists 
regard this phosphorescence as similar to that so 
constantly produced by putrifying fish and decaying 
wood. 

These ideas, as I have stated, are no longer tena- 
ble, and the real origin of the phenomenon is better 
understood. But even now, the few who have wit- 
nessed it in full extent, variety, and grandeur—a 
privilege rarely enjoyed, except hy those who have 
made long voyages, and have become familiar with 
many seas—are lost in wonder; and, unless profes- 
sionally devoted to the study of natural history, they 
find it difficult to credit the assertion, that all these 
vast displays are mere results of living action. 

It may prove interesting, then, to those who are 
fond of such investigations, to offer some remarks on 
the multitudinous character of those tribes of simple 
and transparent beings, which swarm about the sur- 





face of the ocean, and may be found continually 
changing in race and habits, with almost every de- 
gree of latitude we traverse. 

If you will take the trouble, on some suitable oc- 
casion during the month of November or December, 
to descend into a fashionable oyster cellar, and ask 
admission to the pile of freshly opencd shells stowed 
in the usual receptacle, which is in some dark vault or 
closet about the premises, you may chance to wit- 
hess, on a diminutive scale, the far-famed phospho- 
rescence of the sea, without enduring the heavy 
immigration taz levied, with unrelenting severity, 
by the old trident-bearer upon all novices, except, 
perhaps, a few fortunate favorites. 

Take up the shovel that leans against the wail, 
order the light removed and the door closed, and 
then proceed to disturb the shells. If they have been 
taken from the water, where it is purely salt,—and 
still more certainly if gathered from the beds of blue 
marine mud that are the favorite resort of the finest 
oysters—the moment you throw a shovelful upon 
the top of the pile, the whole mags, jarred by the 
blow, will become spangled with hundreds of bril- 
liant stars—not in this case pale and silvery, but 
of the richest golden-green or blue. None of these 
stars may equal in size the head of the finest pin; 
but so intense is the light emitted by them, that a 
single, and scarcely visible point will sometimes 
illuminate an inch of the surrounding surface, even 
casting shadows from the little spears of sca-grass 
growing in its neighborhood. 

Choose one of the most conspicuous of these dimi- 
nutive tapers, and, without removing it from the 
shell, carry it towards the gas-lamp. As you ap- 
proach, the brilliancy of the star declines; and when 
the full flood of light is thrown upon the shell, it 
nearly, or entirely disappears. If you press your 
finger rudely upon the spot, you will again perceive 
the luminous matter diffused, like a fluid, over the 
surrounding surface, and shining, for an instant, 
more brightly than ever, even undcr the immediate 
glare of the gas. Then all isover. You have crushed 
one of the glow-worms of the deep—an animal, once 
probably as vain of his golden flaine as you of any 
of your brilliant endowments—perhaps some senti- 
nel there stationed to alarm his sleeping brethren of 
the approach of danger—perhaps an animalcular 
Hero trimming her solitary lamp to guide her chosen 
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one, through more than Leander’s dangers, along 
the briny path to her rocky bower, beset by all the 
microscopic monsters of the corallines! At all 
events, despise it as you may, this little being was 
possessed of life, susceptible of happiness, and en- 
dowed with power to outshine, with inborn lustre, 
the richest gem in Europe’s proudest diadem ! 

The sea is filled in many regions, and at various 
seasons, With incalculable multitudes of living crea- 
tures, in structure much resembling this little para- 
site, but often vastly more imposing in dimensions. 
The smallest tribes that are able to call attention 
to their individual existence generally wander, like 
erratic stars, beneath the waves. They may be 


seen by thousands shooting past the vessel, on even-- 


ings when the moon is absent or obscured, suddenly 
lighting their torches when the motion of the bow 
produces a few curling swells and breakers on 
either hand, and whirling from eddy to eddy, as they 
sweep along the side and are lost in the wake. From 
time to time the vessel, in her progress, disturbs 
some large being of similar powers, who instantly 
ejects a trail of luminous fluid which, twining, and 
waving about among contending currents, assumes 
the semblance of a silver snake. But the most sur- 


prising of all proofs of the infinity of life is furnished ; 


by those inconceivably numerous bands of shining 
animalcules, too small for human vision, which in 
their aggregate effect perfurm, perhaps, the grandest 
part in beautifying the night scene on the ocean. 

The crest of every wave emits a pale and milky 
light and every ripple that, urged onward too rapidly 
before the breeze, expires in spreading its little patch 
of foam upon the water, increases the mysterious 
brightness. On a starless evening the novice may 
find it very difficult to account for the distinctness 
with which even the distant billows may be traced 
by their whitened summits, while every other object 
is thrown into the deepest shade. The gentle radia- 
tion from within the foam deceives the eye:—it 
seems a mere reflection from the surface; and he 
turns again and again towards the heavens, with the 
constantly renewed impression, that the moon 
has found some transicut opening in the cloudy 
canopy through which descends a thin pencil of rays 
to be glinted back from the edges of the waves. 

Though certain portions of the ocean, generally, 
present but slender prools of phosphorescence,— 
such being peculiarly the case within the gloomy 
limits of the Gulf Stream, for reasons not to 
be appropriately mentioned here—yet no observing 
person can have passed a week upon the ocean, or 
rowed his skiff by night on any of our principal har- 
bors, without becoming familiar with most of the 
appearances to which allusion has been made. A mere 
voyage to Europe frequently presents much grander 
examples; but he who would enjoy the view of the 
phenomenon in its fullest glory, must ‘cross earth's 
central line” “and brave the stormy spirit of the 
Cape.” 

Let me transport you for a few moments into the 
midst of the Indian Ocean! The sultry sun of Fe- 
bruary has been basking all day upon the heated 





waters from a brassy sky without a cloud—the va- 
pors of the upper regions resembling a thin veil of 
dust, fiery and glowing, as if recently ejected from 
the mouth of some vast furnace! But the tyrant 
has gone to his repose, and we enjoy some respite 
from his scorching influence. It is not cool, but the 
temperature is tolerable, and this is much! Leave 
the observation of the barometer to the captain! 
You cannot prevent a hurricane, should it be impend- 
ing. Then trust such cares to those in whom is 
vested the responsibility, and come on deck with 
me. 

There is no moon—but the “sentinel stars” are all 
at their post. Observe those broad flashes reflected 
upward from beneath the bows, and playing brightly 
upon the jib! At every plunge of the vessel, as she 
Sinks into the trough of the sea, you might read a 
volume fluently by that mild radiance; and beautiful 
indeed is the view from the fore stay-sail nettings, 
looking down upon the curling wreaths on either 
side of the cut-water, and the long lines of foam 
thrown off by the swell as the vessel gracefully 
breasts the coming wave, all glowing like molten 
silver intermingled with a thousand diamonds! 

But I will not lead you thitherward—a noble sight 
awaits us inour wake. Step to the stern and lean 
with me over the tafrail. What a glorious vision! 
For miles abaft, our course presents one long and 
wide canal of living light—the clear, blue ocean, 
transparent as air, filling it to repletion; while the 
darker waters around appear like some dense me- 
dium through which superior spirits have constructed 
this magic path-way for us and us alone, so nicely 
are its breadth and depth adjusted to the form of our 
gallant bark. Has not the galaxy been torn from 
heaven, and whelmed beneath the waves to form 
that burning road? No! no! Though thousands of 
bright orbs are set in that nether firmament to 
Strengthen the delusion, yet it cannot be. Night’s 
stormy cincture never gleamed like this, nor bore 
such dazzling gems. There it still glimmers with 
its myriad sparks, athwart the dark blue vault, paled 
by the radiance of its sea-born rival, while huge 
globes of fire roll from beneath the keel, and blaze 
along the silvery track like showers of wandering 
metcors, but ail too gentle in their aspect to be 
deemed of evil-augury. 

Those stars are literally Ziving stars,—that ocean 
galaxy is formed of living beings only,—and even 
those meteors, invisible by day, except when they 
approach unusually near to the surface, are active 
in pursuit of prey. Observe one closely, and you 
perceive its motions. Formed like a great umbrella 


, of transparent jelly, with fibres, yards in length, 


trailing from its margin, and the handle carved into 
a beautiful group of leaves, it flaps its way regularly 
through the water with a stately march, and wo to 
the unfortunate creature that becomes involved in 
the meshes of its stinging tendrils. 

This is no exaggerated picture, for such are the 
beautiful phenomena occasionally witnessed in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, The animals upon whose 
agency they are dependent, generally become invisi- 
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ble by daylight in consequence of their transparency ; 
but there are certain tribes among them whose pecu- 
liar structure renders them conspicuous: and of these 
one of the most remarkable is known to naturalists by 
the title of Salpa. 

There are many species of the salpse, but they 
bear a closer likeness to each other than do most, of 
these simple tribes of being. In form they ali resem- 
ble diminutive purses, composed of highly transparent 
jelly, with wide mouths like the ordinary clasp—and 
strengthened by a net-work of ribbons interwoven 
with the general texture of the purse. These are 
designed to supply the place of muscles. The salpa 
move through the water by contracting the net-work, 
so as to render the cavity smaller and expel the wa- 
ter from it with some force; then, relaxing the fibres, 
they allow their natural elasticity to expand them to 
their original form; thus drawing ina fresh supply 
of fluid with which to renew the effort. In this man- 
ner they are driven onward, always retreating from 
the principal orifice of the sac. ButTI will not detain 
you with a detailed description of their singular or- 
ganization. It is enough for our present purpose to 
state that near the bottom of the purse, within the 
thickness of its walls, there is a golden spot, as if a 
solitary coin was there deposited. This spot alone 
enables us to sec the animal distinctly when floating 
in the water. 

‘When young, these little creatures adhere together 
in strings or cords arranged like the leaflets of a pin- 
nated leaf, in consecutive pairs, to the number of 
twenty or more. At that period, the most common 
species in the South Atlantic rarely exceed one half 
an inch in length, and the yellow spot hardly equals 
in size an ordinary grain of sand; yet, in certain 
regions of the ocean these salpse swarm in such 
inconceivable multitudes that the sea assumes the 
appearance of a sandy shoal for miles in length and 
breadth. To the depth of many fathoms their deli- 
cate bodies are closely huddled together, until the 
constant repetition of the diminutive colored spots 
renders the water perfectly opaque, and so increases 
its consistence that the lighter ripple of the surface 


breaks upon the edge of the animated bank, while the 


heavier billows roll on smoothly, with the regular and 
more majestic motion of the ground swell. In passing 
through such tracts the speed of the vessel is some- 
times sensibly checked by the increased resistance of 
the medium in which she moves; and whena bucket 
full of brine is lifted from the sea, it may contain a 
arger portion of living matter than of the fluid in 
which it floats. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that most of 
those false shoals which disfigure the older charts— 
their existence proved upon authorities of known 
veracity and denied by others no less credible—have 
really been laid down by navigators who have met 
with beds of salpse, and were ignorant of their true 
nature. 

I have never seen these animals emitting light, but 
it is well known that many phosphorescent animal- 
cules shine only in certain stages of the weather or 
at certain scasons of the year: and as several distin- 


guished travellers have spoken of their luminous 
properties, it is at least probable that they or their 
congeners act an important part in dramas similar to 
that which has been just described. At all events, 
their history cleary shows the vastness of the scale 
of animal existence in the superficial waters of the 
ocean. But for the little yellow spot within their 
bodies, they would be totally invisible at the distance 
of a few feet in their native fluid, and could not 
interfere appreciably with the progress of the rays 
of light. 

If further proof were necessary to show the incal- 
culable increase of many oceanic tribes, it might he 
found in the history of living beings much more fa- 
miliar to the mariner. Most persons have met with 
notices of the Portuguese man-of-war, called, by na- 
turalists physalia, a living air sac of jelly provided 
with a sail, armed with a multitude of dependant bot- 
tle shaped stomachs, all capable of seizing prey, and 
colored more beautifully than the rainbow. This 
splendid creature pursues its way over the waves with 
all the skill of an accomplished pilot, and furnishes, 
when caught, one of the most astonishing examples of 
the adaptation of animal structure to the peculiar 
wants, and theatre of action of living beings, one of the 
most striking evidences of Omniscient Wisdom which 
nature offers to the moralist. The physalia rarely 
sails in squadrons, but wanders solitary and self 
dependent over the tropical seas, a terror even to 
man, by the power which it possesses of stinging 
and inflicting pain upon whatever comes in contact 
with its long, trailing cables. 

But there is another little sailor called the veledZa; 
unprovided with offensive weapons, though formed 
in most respects upon a model somewhat similar to 
that of the physalia, unguarded as the peaceful trader 
against the piratical attacks of a thousand encimies, 
its very race would soon become extinct, were it 
not for its unlimited increase. 

Provided with a flat, transparent, oval scale of car- 
tilage, for the support of a gelatinous body, it floats 
by specific levity, alone, for it has no air vessel~ 
and employs its hundreds of stomachs for ballast. 
Another scale arising at right angles with the first 
and covered with thin membrane, supplies it with a 
sail. This unprotected creature serves as food for 
many predatory tribes, and of these, the most vora- 
cious is the barnacle. The flesh devoured, the scales 
still float for many days, mere wrecks of these gay 
vessels. 

The velelle are usually fornd in flects, and to 
convey some idea of their numbers, I may state that 
on one occasion, when sailing befure the western 
winds, beyond the southern latitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope, our ship encountered a group of globu- 
lay masses of a pale yellow color swimming upon 
the surface and surrounded by fringes of an unknown 
substance. Each mass resembled the eggs of some 
great sea-bird, reposing on a nest of buoyant feathers. 
Taking them with a dip net, from the chains, we 
found the yellow masses to be globular eryptoga- 
mous plants, to every one of which adhered a group 
of barnacles, far larger than the largest had ever 
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seen before.* Many of these last were so intent 
upon demolishing their prey, that, even in leaving 
their native element, to fall into the hands of tyrants 
more dangerous than themselves, it was not always 
relinquished. Grasping in their horny arms the un- 
fortunate velelle, they continued grinding the soft 
jelly from the tougher cartilage, with an avidity and 
determination that reminded me strongly of the scene 
in Byron’s Siege of Corinth, where Alp, the renegade, 


“Saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold, o'er the dead, their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb; 
They were too busy to bark at him!”? 


This drew our attention to the source from which 
such plentiful supplies of food were obtained, and on 
exainination, the ocean was found literally covered 
with the scales of the murdered velelie, faintly dis- 
tinguishable by their glistening in the sun-shine, and 
interspersed with a few living specimens waiting 
their turn in the general massacre. We scooped 
them up by thousands ; and for three long days the 
ship swept onward “dead before the wind” with 
the steady and scarcely paralleled speed of more than 
ten knots an hour, thus accomplishing a change of 
more than seven hundred miles in longitude, before 
the last remnant of this unhappy fleet was passed. 

Thongh it is not pretended that these little sea- 


boats possess the phosphorescent quality, their num-’ 


bers and the wide extent of their flotilla will suffice 
to render far less wonderful the vastness of those 
beautiful results of animal secretion which have 
furnished the subject of this sketch. 

But there are other similar and more remarkable 
phenomena attendant on these brilliant night scenes, 
that can only be explained, either by supposing that 
myriads of these aquatic beings are endowed with a 
community of instinct, or, that the changes of the 
weather influenced them in such a way as to awaken 
all their luminous powers upon the instant, without 
the intervention of any mechanical disturbing cause, 
in the mere frolic mood of nature. 

Those who have visited the Chinese islands, or 
either of several other well known regions in the 
Pacilie, have been occasionally surprised, on a calm 
moon-light night, when scarce a swell, and not a 
ripple is perceptible, to sce the ocean suddenly con- 
Verled into one wide pool of milk! As described by 
a few observers who have been so fortunate as 
to witness this rare and strange appearance, the 
color is so equally diffused over the whole field of 
View, that all resemblance to the ordinary hne is 
lost, and yet no wandering stars,—no scattered 
torches can be secn—not even beneath the bows— 
So feeble is the intensity of the light emitted, that 
Several have denied the agency of phosphorescence 
in producing this remarkable effect, and were con- 
Vinced there was a real change in the nature of the 
fluid ; but others, less enamared of the supernatural, 
have clearly proved that even this phenomenon is 
due to the activity of an infinity of animalcules. 


* The Anatifa Vitrea, 


The very rarity of such occurrences distinetly 
shows that the microscopic beings which produce it 
do not emit their light at all times, and there must 
exist some cause for this wide-spread and consenta- 
neous action. To commmanity of instinct it can hardly 
be attributed. 

‘W& may understand the fact, wonderful as it may 
be, that an army of emmets should cross a public 
road or open space, from field to field, or from forest 
to forest, fashioning themselves, as they are some- 
times known to do, into the form of a snake, by 
crawling over each other’s backs, by dozens, from 
the tail to the head of the figure; thus shortening it 
at one extremity, while they lengthen it at the other, 
and cause it to advance slowly towards their desired 
retreat! We may understand this evidence of un- 
taught wisdom, for we see its purpose and its use- 


"fulness. Such means enable these defenceless beings 


to elude the vigilance of their feathery enemies, 
whose beaks, but for the terror of the mimic reptile, 
would soon annihilate the weak community. 

We may even comprehend that more magnificent 
display of providential guidance witnessed in the 
habits of the coral animals, where nations of sepa- 
rate beings, outnumbering a thousand times the 
living population of the earth and air, enjoy one 
common life, and build up islands, for the use of man, 
on models definitely fixed. For here, also, there is 
purpose, and were it not that every individual of the 
host performs his proper duty—construeting, here a 
buttress, there an alcove,—the dash of the billows 
and the fury of the storm would soon disentegrate 
the growing structure. The reef that lies athwart 
the mariner’s path, and strews itself with wrecks, 
would never rise above the surface, to gather the 
secds of vegetation, attract the cool, fresh moisture 
from the air, and lay foundations for the future happi- 
ness and wealth of man. ; 

But how shall we explain an instinct by which 
myriads of creatures, totally distinct and uncon- 
nected, are induced, without apparent end or object, 
to act in concert over leagues of sea, as it would 
seem mercly to fright the passing voyager! It may 
be that the action of these animalcules, by which 
the milky glimmering is occasioned, is involuntary. 
It may be the result of atmospheric or clectric influ- 
ence upon the living frame, to serve some hidden 
purpose in their unknown economy ; for many things, 
even in our own organic history, surpass our powers 
of comprehension ; we know neither their nature nor 
their use. But analogy would lead us to infer the 
exercise of wll in all the various phenomena of 
phosphorescence, however impenetrable the purpose 
of its exercise may be. Like the insect songs of a 
summer night, or the love-light of the glow-worm 
and the fire-fly, they probably control or guide the 
motions of the individual or of whole communities, 

This idea receives some countenance from the his- 
tory of a more remarkable example of this sub- 
marine meteor, witnessed in the southern summer 
of 1823-4, near the island of Tristan d? Acunha, 
under circumstances never to be forgotten—and with 
one short notice of its character I will leave the 
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reader to his reflections upon these wonders of the 
deep. 

The night was dark and damp—the western breeze 
too light to steady the vessel, and she rolled heavily 
over the wide swell of the South Atlantic, making it 
difficult for a landsman to maintain his footing on the 
deck. A fog-bank, which hung around the nofghern 
horizon at sunset, now came sweeping slowly down 
upon us in the twilight. The captain ordered the 
light sails furled in expectation of a squall, and we 
stood leaning together over the bulwarks, watching 
the mist, which approached more and more rapidly, 
till it resembled, in the increasing darkness, an im- 
mense and toppling wall extending from the water 
to the clouds, and seemed threatening to crush us 
beneath it. There was something peculiarly awful 
in its impenetrable obscurity ; and even the crew 
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relinquished their several occupations to gaze on the 
unusual aspect of the fog. It reached us ;—but just 
at this moment, a flash, like a broad sheet of summer 
lightning, spread itself over the ocean as far as the 
eye could reach, but deep below the waves. Five 
or six times, at intervals, of a few seconds, the flash 
was repeated, and then the vessel was enveloped in 
the mist. The breeze immediately quickened; the 
sailors sprang to their stations, and, for a few minutes, 
the bustle of preparation for a change of wind at- 
tracted the exclusive attention of every one. In this 
short interval, the narrow belt of vapor had passed 
off to leeward, and left us bounding merrily along at 
the rate of ten knots an hour, with a spanking 
| northe full upon our beam, over waves sparkling 
and dancing in the clear, bright moonlight. But, the 
| lightning of the waters was gone ! 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE LILY'S LOVE.—A Faszs. 


Suggested on reading the Poem of ‘The Star 
and Lily.’ 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. AMES. 
Through the depths of a secluded and 
beautiful valley there ran, in ancient times, 
a broad blue stream, clear as crystal, and 
shining as the fabled miror in the Hall of 


the Fairies. 
Among the flowers (‘ for which the poet 


hath no name,’) that grew on the green 
borders of that stream, there stood apart 
from the others, and the fairest of the fair, 
a snow white lily. Nor far from her, clad 
in a splendid robe, that made him the ad. 
miration of all flowers, there dwelt a tall 
handsome Tulip; while, neath a leafy 
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bower, in the midst, the Angel of the flow- 
ers had taken up his abede. ; 

Now the Angel loved all his blooming 
proteges, but the Tulip and Lily were his 
especial favorites. These it was his cus- 
tom to visit every day. 

So, early one fine summer morning, 
just as the sun was rising amid clouds of 
silver and rosy purple, and while yet the 
dew thick-gem'd the grass blades, the An- 
gel took his way to the Tulip’s dwelling. 

After a long chat with him, the angel 
proceeded to visit the fair young Lily. 
Sure the Lily was not in general a sleepy 
thing, but on this eventful morning her 
long satin leaves were closely folded, ber 
head drooped, and her pearly Jids hung 
languid and heavily as though she had. 
kept vigil. : 

The Angel was touched and grieved at 
this unlooked-for position in his best be- 
loved child, and he began casting about in 
his mind for the cause. ‘Ah!’ said he at 
length, clearing his perplexed brow, ‘I 
have it now. My poor Lily loves her 
neighbor the Tulip, and she is suffering 
concealment, like a worm to feed upon 
her (not damask, but) delicate cheek. 
The message [ bring her this morning 
will gladden her young heart.’ 

So gently touching her with the tip of 
his pretty silver wand, he woke her and 
whispered in her ear the Tulip's pompous 
declaration of love. 

Never a look or word returned the Lily: 
but she grew paler than ever, and bowed 
her slender head lower over the stream 
that reflected her image. 

‘Why answerest thou not?’ asked the 
Angel: ‘the Tulip is a lively sweet spok- 
en gentleman—he will love thee better 
than all the flowers; he will cherish thee 
ever, and shield thy form from the stormy 
tide, the wind and the cloudy weather. 
Speak, silent one; dost thou prefer his 
suit?’ 

Moved by a strong and sudden impulse, 
the timid Lily modestly but faintly replied. 
‘Gracious guardian, the gay and stately 
Tulip would soon weary of a companion 
like myself; and though he now honors 


the poor Lily with fine compliments and 
flattering professions, it weuld not be long 
before he would forsake her for a more 
beautiful love. It is not well to trust to 
a fickle, fleeting disposition. I have seen 
the red rose and the brilliant poppy, the 
humble violet and lowly mignonette alike 
made glad by the Tulip’s changeful smile. 
And would he be true to the pallid flower, 
that bends o’er the tranquil stream? O 
no, the lonely hour and the desolate heart 
would be the deserted Lily's portion! 
Dear indulgent guardian—I pray thee let 
me remain as 1 am.’ 

A change came over the spirit of the 
Angel's dream. ‘ Dost thou love another,’ 
he inquired: ‘tell me the whole truth, fair 
Lily: where doth he abide ?’ 

‘If thoa wilt come again at twilight,’ 


‘faltered the Lily, ‘I will show thee his 





home.’ 

Alas for the Lily ! She had gazed on 
the glorreus Star that rose each twilight 
over the still water, till a subtle pleasure 
unknown before entered her inmost soul, 
and pervaded her whole being, till she 
dreamed of an existence spiritual and 


‘lovely as its own, far removed from this 


dull earth and its common cares. The 
face of nature was no longer fair to her, 
as in days of old: the gushing music of 
the streamlet had no more a charm for her 
ear; and the fragrance that breathed from 
leaf and flower, after the warm summer 
rain, wafted no perfume to her. It was 
the bright beauty of that Star which alone 
constituted her world, and she gazed until 
she dreamed and believed that he would 
indeed stoop from his high estate to look 
lovingly on her. 

The sun had set ‘neath a diadem of burn- 
ing gold—the sky was now one deep flush 
of purple with here and there a violet tint- 
ed cloud reposing in delicate beauty. One 
single star, large, lustrous and serene, like 
a gem of price on the brow of the beauti- 
ful, rested on its highthrone. The Angel 
stood at the Lily’s side.’ ‘And now, for 
thy lover, sweet Lily.’ 


The Lily lifted her meek blue eyes to 
the deepening Heaven; and with tremu- 
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lous finger, pointed to the Star whose soft 
silvery rays shone so wooingly on her 
lovely face. 

Slowly the Angel turned his lifted eye 
from the Star, downward to the Lily.— 
‘Unthinking child,’ he sorrowfully said : 
‘the glittering shrine at which thou kneel- 
est is higher than thou canst reach. Alas 
for thy simplicity! Thou knowest not 
that a star can be as heartless and incon- 
sistent as a Tulip ora Maz. There is not 
a leaflet on the tree-top, not a drop of eve- 
ning dew, not a golden sand sparkling on 
the sea shore, nor a pearl gleaming in the 
deep waters, but hath felt the magic influ- 
ence of his faithless beams! Wait then 
till the stormy cloud and the driving rain. 
shall come—till the smooth stream is ruf- | 
fled, and thy frail frame is shaken by the 
rude night-blast. O, then, fair Lily, he | 
will not come from his far home in the sky | 
to shield and save thee.’ 

Alas! for the too confiding Lily! She 
heard not the warning. 

When, suddenly the black cloud arose, 
when the tempest raged, and the wave 
rose high, she lifted her soft eyes, in the 
beautiful security of trusting love, to the 
Star. But she looked in vain—his glori- 
ous light was shrouded from her presence, 

-and washed by the whelming billow, she 
sank ‘neath the stormy tide! and the Tu- 
lip—he flirted as usual, with every pretty 
flower, and the Star—he rose the next eve 
to warm with faithless beams, another be- 
lieving Lily! 
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THE LONG COURTSHIP. 


BY ELLEN AGlTONs 


“ Tuny have been engaged these six years.” 
Such was the reply which Charles Irvine made to 
his friend Mrs, Alton, as the Inttef.pointed out to him a 
couple on the other side of the way, and geked him if 
he know them, 

“Yes! snid he, “and I thought every body knew 
Horace Duval and Esther Marlowe—they have been 
engaged these six years.” 

“What is tho reason they do not get married 1” 
enquired Mrs. Alton. ‘ . 

“Oh! it is tho old story—tho gentleman is poor and 
the Indy is faithful. They met when both were very 
young, and fell in love. ‘The gentleman was only a 
student, it is true, but his heart was young and full of 
hope, and he looked forward to a speedy realization of 
his dreams of wealth, He pleaded his caso so eloquently 
that Miss Marlowe pledged herself to become his bride 
when sho was only seventecn, and he had just entered 
his twenty-first year. Six years have since passed ond 
thoy are yct unmarried; for Duval is a physician, and 
you know how djpfoutt it is for a young practitioner in 
inedicino to obtain'a livelihood. I hear that he has at 
length given up all hopo of being able to establish himaclf 
in this crowded city, and has determined to try his fortune 
in somo place where there # less competition, He talks 
of going to tho west’? | 

«T hope not.” 

+ Why? : 

“ Because I fear for the fidelity of tho gentleman. 
Unless Dr. Duval is different from most of his sex, his 
feclings will, nay, aust sufler a partial, if not total 
estrangoment from Miss Marlowe, should his absence 
be protracted for any great length of time.” 

“ Pio, fie, my dear aunt, you slander our sex. You 
would question the truth of all men.” 

“Undorstand mo before you blamo me. I do not 
condemn all of your sex, nor do I say that a protracted 
separation in the present case will cerfain/y produce 
a disruption of the engagement. I only mean to say . 
that tho probabilities are in favor of so unhappy a 
termination to this long courtship; and in saying this 

I base my conclusion altogether on the character and 
situation of your sex in contradistinction to those of 
my own,” 

“Very clearly statel—you could not have done it 
better had you been Chillingworth, the prince of logi- 
cians. But do you mean to say that the fault will be 
PDuval’s in case this engagement should bo broken off 
through his absence.” 

“ Cortainly—at feast if Miss Marlowe instead of Dr. 

| Duval should be the cause of it, this ease would he 
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the exception, and I believe you lawyers say that ‘the 
exception proves the rule,’ ” 

Really you do not stint yourself i in praising your. 
80x.” 

‘Now don’t be unfair. 
condemn me.” 

“Well.” ‘t, 

“TY said fhat a long separation betwixt persons engaged 
to each other is apt to result in breaking off the match, 
because the gentleman becomes either indifferent or un- 
faithful. I am afraid you have not noticed facts, or you 
would not condemn my opinion so quickly. I can now 
Jook around the circle of my acquaintance and call to 
mind at least a dozen instances, in which these pro- 
tracted engagements, combined with a long separation 
betwixt the parties, have ended unfortunately.” I see 
by your looks “that you also, although younger than I 
am,can recollect instances of a like character. I confess 
I am not surprised at this result, although I deplore it. 
Tn the cases to which I have alluded,-the parties have 
usually been engaged while quite young, perhaps before 
they were capable of that study of each others character 
which ought always to precede a contract of so high and 
solerin a character as this. ‘When, therefore, they grow 
older, and learn to know human ,gature better, they 
cannot fail to see faults in those theBove to which they 
were at first blinded. This does not always happen I 
grant, for often the illusion of passion keeps us ignorant 
for years of the defects in the character of the beloved 
object ; but the scales often do drop off, especially in the 
case of the gentleman, or when the parties come to be 
sopayated for any length of time. I say in the case of 
the gentleman, because your sex unite more intellect 
with your love than our sex does. With us the passion 
is all heart, with you the head is at least prime minister. 
You analyze character more, you sre apt to become 
hyperéeritical, When removed from the immediate in- 
fluence of her you love, your affection insensibly cools. 
It does this from the very nature of your characters, and 
from your habits of life. With a woman fidelity is 
every thing. Putting aside coquettes—who are not 
true women—is there not more fickleness naturally in 
your sex than in our own? But apart from this, our 
diflerént habits of life make o wide difference in the 
character of our love. You live in the bustle and ex- 
citement of active existence—domestic happiness is the 
relaxation of your evening hours—the bye-play of your 
life. But with us our home is évery thing, the centre 
around which all our feelings and thoughts revolve. 
We have but one engrossing passion—love: you have 
a dozen which divide with it the empire of the heart. 
Wealth, pleasure, ambition! these are but a few of the 
passions that absorb the energies of men; but with us 
love is every thing. If we surrender our hearts to one 
of your sex, we have no rival feeling in our bosoms 


Hear me out before you 
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to disfarb our thoughts from the adored object. At 
morning ond at night, through every hour of the day, 
his image is constantly before us os we sit at our in- 
door, quiet occupations, until at length to think of him 
we love grows necessary fo our very being. Our love 
becomes a part of ourself, its roots striking daily deeper 
and deeper into our hearts. If we are disappointed in 
love, our health gives way, because we brood helplessly 
on our sorrows? and an intimate connexion exists betwixt 
the mind and the body. The true secret why so many 
of our sex, and so few of yours die of broken-hearts, is 
that in our case there is, from the solitude of our daily 
life, So little to divert our attention from our disappoint- 
ment, while in your case numetous other passions step 
in and prevent your thoughts from dwelling on the 
shipwreck of your hopes. A woman’s life is speyt in 
comparative solitude, in holding communion with her 
own' heart. A man soon learns to forget disappoint- 
ments and griefa of every nature in the exciting contesta 
of business or ambition. To apply these principles to 
the case of Dr. Duval. He will at first, after his sepa- 
ration from Miss Marlowe, imagine that he loves her 
dearer than ever, but by-and-bye new occupations will 
insensibly divert his mind from the contemplation of his 
betrothed, and then new persons will cross his path, in 
whom quite as insensibly he will learn to take an 
interest—and so in the end, he will find himself 
brought to think so little of Miss Marlowe, that he will 
gladly surrender her for some newer intimate. And all 
this will be brought about so insensibly to himself, that 
he will be totally ignorant of the ten thousand immea- 
surably fine links in the chain which led to this result. 
T have seen this case so often, and it is so natural a 
consequence of the active life led by your sex, that I 
fear for the future happiness of Miss Marlowe. But yet 
—as I said before—Dr. Duval may prove an exception 
to the general rule.” 

“ And these are the reasons why you always oppose 
long courtships ?” 

“They are. Often a long courtship is a benefit rather 
than an injury, but I fear in general the reverse is the® 
case,” 

* Well, I scarcely know what to say. You certainly 
have argued your opinions in a clear and masterly style, 
But I’m afraid my vanity in my sex will not suffer me 
to adopt your conclusions, But here we are at your 
door, and I find the time has come for me to fulfil an 
engagement.” 

“Good bye then; but don’t forget, if we live to see 
the end of this betrothal, to come to me and tell me 
what you then think of long courtships.” 

Mrs. Alton was one of the most sensible women in 
the city. She had a tinge of romance in her disposition, 
but she never suffered this to interfere with her plain, 
common sense views of the duties and situations of life. 
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A keen observer, she had accumulated a large store of 
facts, from which to deduce her opinions. In no one 
did her nephew, Charles Irvine, place such reliance, 
especially on points in which her sex’s opinions were 
generally sought for. He was staggered by her argu- 
ments on the present occasion, and a3 he thought on the 
subject he inclined more to her opinions. But yet he 
would not wholly adinit the force of the reasoning. 

Time passed on. Horace, or rather Doctor Duval, 
had left the city, according to his determination, and 
was now settled in a thriving town in ono of the 
Western States. His letters to Esther Marlowe were 
at first frequent, and filled with hope and glowing 
pictures of the happiness that was in store for them. 
His business slowly increased, and he wrote to her that 
in eightecn months or two years at furthest, he would 
be able to return to the East, and claim her for his 
bride. At length his letters became less frequent, and 
often contained passages which Esther feared were cold, 
although she tried to persuade hersclf that they were 
not. Then came an interval of silence, and then a 
missive saying that he had been sick, but was now 
wholly recovered. How the tears fell from Esther's 
eyes as she read, how she wished that she had known 
of his danger, and could have flown to his side. Alas! 
little was she aware of the change in her lover’s affec- 
tions. He had indeed been sick, and to the kindness 
of others he had perhaps been indebted for his life. He 
had learnt to think less of Esther, and more of her who 
had tended him with such constant care. New scenes, 
as Mrs, Alton said, had colored his mind—new friend- 
ships had struck their roots into his heart, insensibly 
pushing out the old occupants of the soil. He no longer 
thought hourly of Esther. He had begun to dream of 
another face than hers. There was a new voice swecter 
to him than that of his affianced bride, Gradually his 
letters to her became less frequent and more formal. 
Miss Marlowe at length could shut her eyes no longer 
to the coldness of his language. Perhaps she noticed it 
in her reply—perhaps she suffered in silence. We 
willingly draw a veil over the sad story. It soon caine 
to be known that the Jong engagement betwixt Doctor 
Duval and Miss Marlowe was at an end. How the 
rumor became public no one knew, for the lady herself 
never alluded to such a thing; but there needed no 
other confirmation to it beyond the pale, dejected air 
and hollow cough of the suffering victim. 

“Poor Miss Marlowe,” said Charles Irvine to his 
aunt, “she is failing fast. Consumption, they say, has 
fastened his tooth of poison on her-vitals, but alas! I 
fear a broken-heart would be the better name for her 
disease.” 

«T fear so too,” said Mrs. Alton, “do you recollect 
our conversation some eighteen months ago on Esth 
and Doctor Duval?” 


“TI do,” said Irvine, “and I confess I am now a 
convert to your opinion.” ~ 

While this very conversation was transpiring, the 
object of it was sitting'in an easy chair, propped up by 
pillows, in the Yast stage of her fell disease. Every few 
minutes a racking cough would seize her frame. Her 
eye was sunken, her voice was feeile, her cheek burned 
with the fitful hectic of consumption. Her mother and 
sister sat with tearful eyes gazing on the invalid, A 
servant entered the room bringing a phial which she 
laid on the little stand before the sufferer. Her mother, 
with a trembling hand, took up the phial, and unrolling 
it from the envelope, turned away to prepare the potion 
for hey daughter. The newspaper, in which the phial 
had beeu wrapped, still lay on the stand. A word in 
the torn envelope attracted the attention of the sufferer, 
and she took it up. She had scarcely ran her eye over 
the paragraph which first attracted her notice, when 
a faint shrick burst from her lips, the paper dropped 
from her nerveless grasp, and she fell back apparently 
in a fainting fit. The mother let fall the phial, and 
sprang to her daughter’s side. Alas! it was only to 
grasp the hand of the dead, 

The paper which had fallen from the grasp of the 
invalid was picked up. It contained the following 
announcement, under the head of marriages :— 


On Sunday, the 28d inst. by the Rev. James Atwood, 
Doctor Horace Duval, to Miss Mary Estelle, daughter of 
John Estee, Esq, all of this place, 


This fatal paragraph had driven the last barb into the 
already bleeding heart of Esther Marlowe. She died a 
victim to the perfidy of her lover. 
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THE LOST CHILD; 
Or, A MOTHER'S LOVE, 
A THRILLING STORY, 


“A child is lost!” was the fearful and 
pulse-stilling rumor that coursed like wild- 
fire throughout one of those small settle- 
ments which occasionally skirt the entrance 
to our American forests. A cry like this 
was enough to thrust the warm blood back 
to the heart with“a chill of horror; to ar- 
rest the throb of joy, even in its gayest hu- 
mors; and to send the busy imagination forth 
with the little wanderer in the deep solitude 
of the forest; whom it pictured seeking in 
vain to discover some opening, while he 
wiped away the tears that were flowing over 
his young face like rain; holding himself in 
an attitude to listen, till his startled fancy 
brought back the growl of some hideous in- 
habitant of those dark places; then, running 
onward, would either fall a prey to the very 
fate he was endeavoring to flee from; or, 
after threading the same little circle, till fa- 
tigue overpowered his feeble limbs, lay him- 
self down, despairingly, to die. 
dies had been acted, and the sons of the forest 
well knew that it is easier to pursue their 
course through the trackless ocean without 
_8 compass, than to ascertain their pathway 
in those deep wilds, where the light of the 
sun is almost excluded, and no footprint 
guides to human habitations. 


Such trage-, 


eee 

In the present instance, MEN crowded tp. 
gether, scarcely daring to whisper to thei 
own souls that the sweet child of Kena 
Wade was lost. “ He was the only son 
his mother, and she was a widow!” (‘4 
there be a more pathetic appcal to the sens, 
bilities of human nature? Can there bea 
picture of more utter desolation, than the 
‘heart of the bereaved one under such Circum. 
‘stances? Agnes Wade was the idol of the 
settlement. She had been in it but a fey 
fleeting months; yet there had been time 
jenough for her memory and her interests to 
find a resting-place in every bosom. She 
had come there to reside, with the parents of 
her lost husband. They were in humblelifa 
but it needed only to look at Agnes, to know 
that she had been educated in refinement, if 
not in elegance. And she had borne the 
change of circumstances with so much sweet 
and pious resignation; she was so gentle, » 
condescending, so benevolent, that it wasim. 
possible to be with her and not to love her, 
She always had a word of encouragement for 
the timid; she always whispered consolation 
to the sorrowful; that consolation whieh 
cometh only from above. With irresistible 
persuasion she endeavored to reclaim the si. 
cious, and lead the contrite spirit to “the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

Agnes Wade was young. She had ma- 
ried the husband of her affections; one to 
whom her fond vows of constancy had been 
yielded almost in childhood. His parents 
had labored hard to give him an education; 
and it was during his college years that he 
saw and Joved the delicate and attractive 
Agnes. Their hearts, as it were, melted 
into one, The opinions and feelings of Wi- 
liam Wade were reflected in the mind and 
soul of his sweet betrothed one; and when 
they wedded, it was only to make the bleni- 
ing of interests and emotions more closely it- 
timate. But happiness so perfect canndt 
abide long in a world which has been blastel 
by the frown of ‘its Creator. Dreams thit 
are so delightful, must have a sudden, if not 
a fearful, waking. Two years had paved 
since Agnes had felt all the desolation, and 
all the misery, which is comprised in that 
one word—widow. She had known sorrow 
before in the loss of her youngest born; but 
it was as the few drops which precede the 
torrent. She committed its body to the dust 
in the sure hope that its spirit was even il 
that moment mingling in kindred holivess 
and happiness with the blessed in Heaven: 
that it was a bright angel around the throne 
of God ; and it was a thought full of beauly, 
and fall of consolation, that she had been the 
honored instrument of adding one to thee 
pure spirits, who dwell in the blissful pr 
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nce of their Redeemer. But, when the 
ae closed over utm, who had been her 
yardian, her counsellor, ber support; who 
jad shared her joys, and soothed her sorrows ; 

‘ho had been her companion in health, and 
“lowed her head in sickness; she felt as if| 
rut out from the loveliness of life, forever: 
and she would willingly have laid her 
throbbing temples and despairing heart on 
the cold earth beside him, never more to 
" pises 

Agnes was left without fortune, but she 
contrived, by economy and industry, to keep 
herself from absulute dependance, and was 
always able to bestow the widow’s mite in 
charity. She treated her son as a companion 
_he was associated in her visits of benevo- 
Jence—he shared in her labors with all the 
strength and ingenuity his young days could 
furnish. 

It was this darling son—this fair pledge of] 
her young affections—that was now nowhere 
tobe found. It was a bright day in spring, 
and Agnes bad risen with the sun, and gone 
several miles to visit a dying friend. On 
this occasion she left her dear little Will be- 
hind, contenting herself with imprinting a 
mother’s kiss upon his glowing cheek, as he 
hy wrapped in slumber. “Js he not the 
sweetest of all sweet children?” thought 
she, as she turned to look once more upon 
his sleeping loveliness. ‘Oh, if I were be- 
ret of him, too, I should have nothing left to 
live for !” 

The hours and the moments sped away 
until the time arrived when Agnes was ex- 
pected. Ah! who shall be the first to tell 
her of these heavy tidings? All shrunk from 
the task, She came—yes, they could not 
help her coming!—and there they sat, 
crowded together in a little circle, as chil- 
dren press together, when they are listening 
to something frighttul—all eyes turned upon 
her with sad and fearful meaning; but not a 
word was uttered. 

“ What is the matter?” she quickly asked. 
— Where is my child !—Something dread- 
ful has occurred !--Oh, tell me! where is 
my child?—Father!—Mother!—Will you 
not speak tome? Then he is dead!—The 
judgment is at last administered—the right- 
cons judgment, which I have been so long 
anticipating!” She continued in a low, 


plaintive moan, as if communing with her, 


own spirit: “Oh! I have loved him too 
fondly—better than I have loved my God !— 
I tried hard not todo it. But, oh! he was 
© sweet—-so engaging—so affectionate ! He 
was my last, too—the last being left on earth 
that I could call my own !—the last! do you 
hear that, Agnes!—the last!—and that is 
taken! Yes! Ff am left alone—aione, and 





‘solitary in all this world—it has nothing now 
‘for me to love—and I too may die !” 

| Exhausted by the strength of her emo- 
tions, she sunk into the arms of the sympa- 
thising females who had clustered round her, 
| penetrated to the soul by this, to them, novel 
exhibition of maternal grief. There were no 
tears, no ringing of the hands, no frantic ex- 
clamations; but the low breathings of utter 
desolation—the solitary joy cut off, ina heart 
long familiarized to sorrow—the one over- 
flowing drop added to a cup already full of 
bitterness. Every tongue was silent, as if 
\spell-bound. Hither they dared not awaken 
ithe least glimmering of hope, lest it should 
[be again extinguished in deeper darkness; 
or they were afraid the suspense excited by 
their intelligence might be worse for her than 
the most painful certainty. Agnes was con- 
veyed to bed, und the good women left her to 
consult together what it was best todo. It 
was determined thut one of them should re- 
turn to her, and tell the whole truth. 

She found her giving vent to her heart in 

the most pathetic exclamations. “ My sweet, 
sweet Will! I had hoped that we should 
jenter Heaven together? that together we 
‘should join the dear ones who have gone be- 
fore us! But now, there is no more hope for 
me on earth! Oh! what do F say? Fa- 
ther! save me from sin! save me from mur- 
muring at thy righteous chastenings !— 
Teach me to trust in thee, although thou slay 
me !” 

“ Yes; that is right, child! put your trust 
in Heaven! the Lord is good, and He is kind, 
and He will comfort you: so don’t take on 
so,” said the warm-hearted old lady, address- 
ing Agnes, 

The voice of affection brought tears to the 
dry eyes of Agnes. But they were not the 
refreshing tears that moisten and cool the 
withering spirit; they came not gently, and 
sweetly, like the dews of heaven. The short, 
jconvulsive heavings of an almost bursting 
theart, were mingled with violent and pain- 
(ful weeping. This soon spent itself, and 
iwas succeeded by suffocating sobs; like the 
;swelling of the ocean when the storm is 
‘gone. The affectionate woman leaned over 
her persuasively,— 
| ‘Nay! now, dearie, you do wrong to 
‘grieve so; you must submit to the will! of 
God !” 
| “Oh?!” interrupted Agnes, “I would that 
‘I could resign myself entirely to his justice! 
:but my soul is full of darkness! I can only 
‘remember that my child is pean.” This one 
‘thought had occupied her mind: but now, as 
(if new light had broken in upon her, she 
‘suddenly raised herself from the pillow— 
'* Dead? who says that he is dead? Where, 
how, when, did he die?” 
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“He is not dead! dearie, not dead!" 


“Not dead?’ cried Agnes, starting up,|lin temptation, my strength in w 
** for the love of Heaven, tell me what youl/my consolation in sorrow, 


mean! oh, speak! where is he?” 

Both hands were upon her bosom, as if 
to hold in her throbbing heart; and the 
wildness of her looks made the old woman 
tremble. 

“Be quiet, my child! only be quiet, and 
I will tell you all about it! The dear little 
boy was playing at the door, and picking 
daisies to stick in your hair. He was so 
much diverted by it, that his grandmother 
let him play on, only telling him not to go 
away from the door. She was busied about 
the dairy, and when she come to look after 
hiin he was gone. She gave the alarm right 
away, and all the men in the settlement 
turned out to hunt him up. But you know 
the woods is a bad place io find a body !°— 

Agnes stopped not to hear the conclusion 
of the sentence. She was at the door in an 
instant. 

The old woman pulled her forcibly back 
—“ Are you crazy?’ said she: “Do you 
want to get lost too? If man can find him, 
he will be brought in before sundown !” 

While she was yet speaking, several men 
who had been out in quest of the little wan- 
derer, returned, despairing of success. 

«Let none hut mMoruers search!” cried 
Agnes, and darted from the house. They 
called to her in vain. One of the party, who 
had just arrived, followed; hallooing, as he 
went, to his comrades, to light a fire for a 
beacon, if they returned not before night. 

Agnes fled on with incredible rapidity.— 
Affection lent her wings, and strength, and 
courage; or rather, she was supported by 
Him, who, with such. sweet and powerful em- 
phasis, declares himself “the God of the 
widow, and the Father of the fatherless,” 
With the lightness and speed of the antelope, 
she passed over the brush and underwood 
that sometimes lay scattered in her pathway. 
Difficulties seemed to vanish as she ap- 
proached them; and she explored every lit- 
tle hiding-place that might conceal her dar- 
ling, with an ingenuity and industry, result- 
ing from the mighty workings of a mother’s 
love, that amounted almost to intuition. Her 
companion looked on with wonder, at her 
performances; to see a creature so delicate, 
do that which appeared to require the strength, 
and judgment of a man. THe pretended not: 
to cope with her in the search she was ac- 
complishing. He seemed but the passive 
instrument of her pleasure ;—but the humble 
satellite, attendant upon the evolutions of its 
mighty planet. 

“| must find my boy !” she exclaimed, “or 
the forest will receive us both into the same| 
grave! But I shall find him! He who has 








Tn 
ever been my guide in difficulties, iny defence 


will eakness, and 
will give him by 
tome! My trust is in the Lor » him back 

Agnes went on and on. She knew 
how far she had traversed the ieee 
are no way-marks to ascertain the distance 
or direction; and one may wander on 4, 
hours and days, and terminate their jours 
near the very place where they cominence 
it. She soon came to a Spot more open tha 
she had hitherto passed; where the will 
flower and the winter-green grew in such 
abundance as almost to cover the earth with 
a rich carpet of scarlet, and green, and pur. 
ple. Agnes’ heart beat quicker as she thought 
—“Ah! this is a place which would attrac 
my darling!” She almost expected to cee 
him sleeping on the bed of flowers before her 
She cast a rapid glance around— ‘ 

“© William !” 

She paused, expecting a reply— 

“ My darling Will!” 

There was a slight rustling in the bushes 
near her. She flew with outstretched arms 
to clasp her son—but it was only the young 
fawn who had been startled from his slum. 
bers. Agnes’ heart died within her. She 
felt the sickness of ‘hope deferred.” ‘The 
transition from expectation—from almost cer. 
tainty, to disappointment, had been so abrupt 
and so decisive, that she seated herself on 
the cold grass and wept in uncontrolled emo. 
tion. 

“Cheer up, lady!” said her companion; 
“don’t be down-hearted!  'The boy will yet 
be found, if haman nature can accomplish it, 
for [ never -saw any body so ‘cute in the 
woods as you be. And besides all that, you 
trust in the Lord, and the good book says, 
that ‘He hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.’ ” 

“Tt is true!” replied Agnes, “and it is 
thankless ingratitude in me to be so unmind- 
ful of His precious promises, and so distrust. 
ful of His goodness; but my heart hovers 
over my remaining treasure, as the bird flut 
ters around the only nursling that is left in 
her rifled nest. Come, let us on! the sun 
will soon be setting, and alas! for my little 
one, if he should have to spend the night in 
the lone desert !” 

They pursued their search—but Agnes 
with less buoyant hopes than before. As 
her’s faded, the faint expectations of her con: 
panion vanished utterly; and he gently hinted 
that she had better consult her own safety, 
and return. 

“T will pre here,” she replied, * rather 
than desert my precious boy! Do you go 
home, and leave me! the God of the widow 
will be my safeguard !” 

No, no, lady! no, no! I did’nt speak on 
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py own account! Laws me ! I don’t value it 
all; many’s the night I’ve lain in the woods, 
gith no cover but the blessed heavens.” 

The shadows of evening gathered slowly 
rund them ; and the trees of the forest be-| 
matosssume inthe twilight those fearful 
,dunearthly forms which excite startling] 
fyncies even in the stout-hearted. Agnes| 
thought of the helplessness and ignorance, of: 
the timidity and cowardice of children, and 
thesituation of her desolate little one came 
ger her, clad in ten-fold horrors. In the an- 
guish of her soul she supplicated. | 

«Oh God! thou hearer.of prayer—thou 
Fuher of the fatherless! in mercy lead a mo-. 
thertoher child! For his sake who while 
oneatth never turned a beggar from his feet, 
cb, listen, listen to my ery !”— 

«Hark! do you not hear something ?” she 
aid, quickly, turning to her companion.— 
They stood still. ‘There it is again !—on, 
hearken !’—Every faculty was now strained 
taits utmost point to ascertain the nature of 
the sound. 

‘Itis!—it is!—~Oh God ! thou hast heard 
my prayer! it is his angel voice !—Be still, 
my heart!—oh, which way does it come? 
ny heart beats so violently I cannot listen !” 

“Quiet yourself, lady!" said the man, who 
mw distinctly heard the soft, sweet accents 
ofa child. | 

“Oh, look! look!” said Agnes, whose eyes 
semed as ifthey would penetrate the thick- 
ening darkness of the forest in their intensity. 
“There he is! kneeling on that rock ; that 
lard, bare rock. My child! my precious 
by! Oh God, I thank thee!” She sunk 
un her knees but a few paces from her 
prostrate child. 

The little William was soon locked fast 
inthe arms of his doting and now happy mo- 
tier; and was relating to her the simple 
sory of his wanderings; his alarm; his trust 
inGod; his ascent upon the rock, to see if| 
he could discover any signs of habitation ; his 
consequent disappointment; and the feelings 
wih which he was submitting to his lot;— 
vhile his sympatising protector shed tears of 
skasure and admiration. 

The happy party were soon seated, but 
hey were not long obliged to wait. The 
vacon which had been kindled streamed up- 
ward to the heavens ; and showed them, to! 
their astonishment, that they were not far 
fom their own dwellings. ‘The light of a’ 
-tilliant moon shone upon their footsteps ; 
‘nd Agnes and the kind-hearted associate of 
ler search, returned, laden with the treasure 
they had so effectually sought ; they returned, 
‘oawaken happiness in the hearts which they 
lad left sorrowing, and to render devout 
hanksgivings to the widow’s God and or- 
Pan's Father, 
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THE MISER’S DAUGHTER* 


A TALE. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTE. 


BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE MISER’S CONSULTATION WITH Hls ATTORNEY.—JACOB 
ALATMED DY HIS MASTER'S APPEARANCE 4T NIGHT.—THE 
VISIT OF CORDWELL FIRERRAS.—ANOTHER LETTER.-HIL- 
Da’s INTERVIEW WITH ABEL BEECHCROFT. 

By the combined attentions of his daughter and 
sister-in-law, the miser, after a little while, was res- 
tored to sensibility, and placed in his chair, where 
the very glass of wine he had destined for Jacob be- 
ing administered to him, mixed with hot water, com- 
pleted his recovery. Still, he was very weak; his 
gaze wandered from the heap of treasure on the floor 
to the mortgage deed on the table, and unable to bear 
the sight of the latter, he ordered Jacob to place the 
little strong box in which he usually kept his papers, 
on the table, and unlocking it with a trembling hand, 
deposited the deed within it. This seemed to be a 
great relief to him, for he presently became more 
composed, and rising, with his daughter’s assistance, 
stepped toward the pile of money-bags, and tried, but 
ineffectually, to lift one of them. 

“Do not attempt it, father,’ said Hilda. ‘ You 
had better let Jacob carry this money into your own 
room ; and let me also recommend you to retire to 
rest.” 

“ No, no,” replied the miser: “‘I shall not sleep 
ull I have counted the gold in each of those sacks; 
and if I find any deficiency, Jet Sir Bulkeley look to 
it. Take them up stairs, Jacob.” 

The injunction was promptly obeyed, and Jacob 
had just completed hig task, when a knock was heard 
at the door. 

*¢ Who can it be?” cried the miser. ‘Ah! now 
I recollect, it must be my attorney, Mr. Diggs. He 
was to call about the foreclosure. Curses on it! in- 
stead of being present at my triumph, he will witness 
my mortification. Jacob, if it should’be Mr. Diggs, 
you may admit him, but no one else. Hilda, and 
sister Clinton, you had better retire to your own 
room. I have business to transact. You may as 
well say good night, for I shall go to bed as soon as 
Mr. Diggs leaves.” : 

Wilda looked anxiously at her father, and kissed 

his brow. 

“Have you anything to say, child 7” he asked, 

touched by her affection. 

“ Only that I wish you would not count the money 
to-night,” she replied. “You need rest.” 

_ ‘I shall sleep all the sounder for having counted 

it,” he replied; “ especially,” he added, with great 

asperity, “if I find there is any mistake.” 
_ Well, I hope you will be better to-morrow,” 
sighed Hilda. And she withdrew with her aunt 

» The next moment, Jacob ushered into the room a 

respectable-looking, middle-azed man, with smooth, 

rosy features, somewhat marred in their expression 
by what is termed a cocked eye. Indeed, no power 
of vision seemed to reside in the orb thus unnaturally 
fixed. This blemish excepted, Mr. Diggs—for he it 
was,—might be said to have a prepossessing counte- 
nance, except that there were some lines of treachery 
about the mouth, and that the chin was very cun- 
* Continued frem page 300. . 





‘ningly formed. He was plainly but handsomely at- 


tired in a dark suit, and had neither thé air nor the 
manner of a pettifogging attorney, which indeed he 
was not. His voice was so agreeably modulated, 
that it fell almost like notes of music on the ear; and 
he had a very pleasing and very plausible address. 

“ Well, sir, am I to congratulate you ?’ he said, as 
he took the chair offered him by Jacob. ‘*Do I pay 
my respects to a Welsh squire? Ha! ha!” Butper- 
ceiving from the other’s countenance that something 
was wrong, he changed his tone, and added, “I hope 
you are well, sir. From what I heard from your 
nephew, who has just left me, I expected to find you 
in high snirits.” s 

The miser made no reply, but signed to Jacob to 
leave the room, which the latter did very reluctantly. 

“The mortgage money lras been paid, Mr. Diggs,” 
said Mr. Scarve, coldly, as soon as they were alone. 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” replied the other, “but I 
feared as much from your countenance.” 

“© Well, never mind it,” replied the miser, forcing 
asmile. “Tt is a disappointment, but I can bear it.” 

“T am glad you take the matter so philosophically, 
sir,” rejoined Diggs, “but I confess I cannot view the 
loss with equal indifference.” 

‘‘Why, what interest, except professionally, can 
you feel in the matter?” said the miser, coldly. 

“¢T take as much interest in the affairs of my cli- 
ents as in my own,” rejoined Diggs; “and it so hap- 
pens you are not the only party who may suffer by 
this untoward and vexatious occurrence.” 

s¢ Not the only party !”’ repeated the miser. 
perplex me.” 

“* J will explain myself, sir,” returned Diggs. <« Your 
nephew, as I told you, has just been with me. He 
spoke of his hopes of an union.with your daughter, 
and of the settlement he proposed, in such an event, 
to make upon her; and concluded by hoping you 
would assign this very estate in Flintshire to her asa 
marriage portion.” 

«© But I have it not, Diggs, I have not!” eried the 
miser, pathetically. 

«© So I am sorry to learn,” replied Diggs, “‘ but —” 
and he slightly paused, as if calculating how far he 
could safely go,—‘‘ you have the mortgage money.” 

s¢ Mr. Diggs,” replied the miser, fixing his keen 
gtay eyes upon the attorney—* I told my nephew to- 
day that I would not give my daughter a farthing, and 
Iam not one, as you know, to waver in my resolu- 
tion. ‘What settlement does Philip propose to muke : 
upon her ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied Diggs, affecting to be a lit- 
tle hurt—* nothing, without a corresponding settle- 
ment on your part. Nor could I honestly advise him 
to do otherwise.” 

“¢ Then the match is at an end,” rejoined Searve, 
“and you may tell him so.” 4 

“¢T hope not, sir,” replied the attorney ; “you are 
both good clients, and having the interests of both 
sincerely at heart, I should like to see you more 
closely united.- Your nephew would be a son to you, 
Mr. Scarve. He has a great regard as well as pro- 
found respect for you; and having precisely the same 
careful habits as yourself, your property will undergo 
no diminution, if it should ever come into his hands. 
I need not remind you of the large fortune he inhe- 
rited from his father, whose will you have seen, but 
I may tell you, because I have no interdiction from 
him against so doing, that by the fortunate disposition 
of that money, by loans and otherwise, he has al- 
ready added twenty thousand pounds to the amount; 
and, in a few years, if he is equally fortunate, there 

is no doubt he will double it.” 

‘¢Philip is a very clever young man, unquestiona- 
bly,” said the miser, his eyes sparkling with pleasure, 
“there are few such.” : 

“¢ You may truly say so, sir,” replied Diggs; “and 
I should hesitate, if I were you, before J threw away 
the opportunity now offered of so good a match-——one 
in all respects so accordant with your taste. You will 
at once perceive my meaning, sir, when I say that 
you would scarcely respect your nephew—certainly 
not give him credit for the prudence he possesses,— 
if he were to accept your daughter without some 
marriage portion. It is not that he wants the money, 
nor that he doubts your ultimate intentions respecting 
her; but-he deems it right, as a matter of propriety 
and fairness, thata sum equal to his own should be 
given.” 

«ec 4nd what amount does he propose to settle 7” in- 
quired the miser. 

‘¢ Twenty thousand pounds,” replied Diggs. 

“Hum!” exclaimed Scarve. And he continued 
for some time wrapped Im thought, during which 
Diggs kept his single eye fixed upon him. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, at length, “« all things considered, I am dis- 
posed to stretch a point, and to do more than I in- 
tended. Iwill behave handsomely to my nephew, 
who deserves to be so dealt with. He shall settle 
thirty thousand pounds—mind, thirty thousand, Diggs 
—on my daughter; and I will give them fourteen 
thousand,—the very sum I have just received from 

that accursed Welsh baronet,—on the day of the es- 
pousals.” 

“1 cannot, of course, take upon me to answer for 
Mr. Frewin, sir,” replied Diggs, who could scarcely 
conceal his satisfaction, “ but I hope and trust he will 
agree to the arrangement;—indeed, I am pretty sure 
he will do so. He is devotedly attached to your 
daughter, and Iam convinced he would make a sacri- 
fice for her.” 

«« He makes no sacrifice, sir,” cried Scarve, sharp- 
ly; ‘¢ none whatever.” 

*¢T mean merely in fecling, sir,” interrnpted Diggs, 
in a deprecatory tone; “but since we have in a mea- 
sure agreed upon the matter,—for I will presume Me. 
Frewin’s assent—I may add, it is his earnest wish 
oe the marriage should take place as soon as possi- 
ble.” : 

“<I myself am wishful 1t should do so,” replied the 
miser. 

“In that case, there can be nothing to hinder it,” 
rejoined Diggs; ‘always provided Mr. Frewin agrees 
to the arrangement, unless——-but I presume you 
have consulted your daughter on the subject.” 

«‘ My daughter has been accustomed to act in ac- 
cordance with my wishes,” returned the miser, 
coldly. 

«¥ am glad to hear it, sir,” said Diggs. 


s¢ You 


«J mere- 


ly threw out the suggestion, fearing an obstacle might 
occur in that quarter. My apprehension was lest the 
young lady should not sifare in our good opinion of 
Mr. Frewin, inasmuch as she might possibly attach a 
little more importance than we do to external appear- 
ances, forgetting the more essential qualities. I am 
quite of opinion that a father hasa right to dispose of 
his daughter as he thinks fit. All laws, divine and 
human, give you that power, and you are perfectly 
justified in exercising it.” 

“J act as I believe for the best,” replied the miser. 
*« And now,” he added, as if anxious to change the 
subject, ‘let us talk on other matters. There is the 
bond from Mr. Villiers; the annuity from Sir Thomas 
Lightfoot ; and the four thousand pounds Lady Bra- 
bazon wants to borrow.” And he forthwith plunged 
into details into which it isunnecessary to follow him. 

At the end of half an hour, Diggs rose to depart, 
and Jacob was summoned to attend him to the door. 
There was a significance in the porter’s manner that 
satisfied the astute attorney he had been playing the 
eaves-dropper. He thought it therefore expedient to 
make friends with him, and he accordingly slipped a 
cTown into his hand, as he went forth. Jacob did 
not refuse the gift, but growled out, as he fastened 
the door, “¢ This and a thousand such shan’t bribe me 
to betray my young missis. I overheard all their 
scheming, and she shall know it as well.” 

On returning to the parler, he found the miser pre- 
paring to retire, and assisted him, for he was still very 
feeble, to get up stairs. The miser’s bed-room was 
not a whit better furnished than the lower apartment. 
An old bedstead, without hangings, stood at one side, 


while opposite it was a wash-stand of the commonest . 


description. A number of old trunks, and one or 
two pictures in a very dusty condition, were reared 
against the walls. The window was partly boarded 
up, partly grated. There was a small closet at the 
further end of the room, and a side door, though now 
fastened up, communicated with the chamber occu- 
pied by the two ladies. A small table, a stool, two 
large and stout oaken chests, clamped with iron, and 
a bureau of the same material, constituted the furni- 
ture of the closet. On the floor were laid the bags 
of gold. Having glanced at the heap, and counted it 
with his eye, the miser dismissed Jacob for the night, 
with the strictest injunctions to keep on the watch, 
for fear of any attempt to break into the house. And 
the better to,enable him to protect the premises, he 
gave him a pistol,—one of a brace, which he always 
kept loaded at his bed-side. As soon as Jacob was 
gone, and he had locked the door, he set down the 
candle on the floor, and with trembling eagerness un- 
fastened one of the sacks, and counted its glittering 
contents. The sum was right. He undid another, 
and found it correct; another, and another, and the 
same result, until all were emptied, and the floor was 
covered with gold. The miser gazed at the shining 
treasure. vainlv trving to satiate his greedv soul with 
the sight; and then at last, as if unable to contain 
himself, he threw himself upon the heap in a species 
of delirium, clutching handfuls of the coin, and 
throwing them over him. His transports having sub- 
sided, he arose, again filled the sacks, tied them up, 
and, in a state of high nervous excitement that for- 
bade any hope of sleep, sought his couch. 

Jacob, meanwhile, on quitting his master, crept 
stealthily to the ladies’ chamber, and tapped against 
the door. The summons was immediately answered 
by Hilda, who anxiousiy inquired what was the mat- 
ter? Jacob replied, in a low tone, that he wished to 
say a word to her before she retired to rest. Having 
delivered himself thus, he stole down stairs, and Hil- 
da, who was a good deal alarmed, almost instantly 
followed him. He then told her what had passed be- 
tween Mr. Scarve and his attorney, concluding thus: 


‘*T ought to be ashamed of myself, I know, Miss, for. 


listening, and it’s not my habit, I assure you. But 
being aware that Mr. Diggs is Mr. Philip’s attorney, 
as well as master’s, and coupling his visit with what 
occurred this morning, I had some misgivings as to 
his errand, and therefore I did as Pve told you.” 

ureally aisturped by the inelugence, bilda Manked 
the porter for his zeal, and returned noiselessly to her 
room, where ske found relief in a plentiful flood of 
tears. Mrs. Clinton tried to soothe her, but it was 
long before she could succeed in doing so. 

“What is to be done, dear aunt ?” cried Hilda; “I 
know my father too well to doubt that, having re- 
solved upon this hateful match, he will leave nothing 
undone to accomplish it. But I will die sooner than 
give my consent.” 

“IT scarcely know how to advise you, my dear 
niece,” replied Mrs. Clinton. “Ido not like to 
counsel you to disobey your father, and yet I feel he 
ought not to force your inclinations.” 

* Alas? exclaimed Hilda, again bursting into 
tears, «J have no friend to turn to.” 

“< Yes, you have one,” replied Mrs. Clinton, “« who 
will, I am sure, assist you, and protect you, if neces- 
sary. But do not question me further on the subject 
to-night. Rest satisfied with my assurance. And 
now, sweet niece, dry your tears, lay your head on 
the pillow, and try to compose yourself to slumber. 
Perhaps, all will be right, and there may be no occa- 
sion to apply to any one. God bless you! good 
night!” Hilda complied with her aunt’s suggestions, 
—but sleep shunned her evelids. . 

Jacob, who was really apprehensive that an at- 
tempt would be made to break into the house that 
night, determined to remain on the watch, and with 
that view ensconced himself in the miser’s arm- 
chair, where, however, he found it imbossible to re- 
sist the approaches of the drowsy god. His slumbers 
were long and sound, but were at Jength broken by 
the creaking of adoor. Instantly starting to his feet, 
he snatched up the pistol which Jay on the table be- 
side him, and presented it at the head of the intruder, 
who proved to be his master. Mr. Scarve was in his 
night-dress, over which he had hastily slipped the 
robe he ordinarily wore, and thus seen in the bright 
moonlight, for he had no candle, looked almost like 
an apparition. 

“Lord bless us!” exclaimed Jacob, lowering the 
pistoi; ‘how you do frighten one! I took you fora 
housebreaker, and I am not quite sure now that you 
aren’t a perturbed sperrit.” 

_ I almost wish I was dead, Jacob,” replied the 
miser, dolefully. «I cannot sleep.” 
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“Don’t wonder at it,” replied the other, graffi 

“© You’ . >, 'y. 
ou’ve a bad conscience. J can sleep soundly 
enough, even in that cheer.” 

*T envy you, Jacob,” groaned the miser. 

“ Ay, riches don’t always bring peace,” continued 
Jacob, ‘* especially when they’ve been unjustly ob- 
tained. But Pll tell you what'll make you sleep ay 
sound asa rock. Give up all idea of marrying your 
daughter to ycur miserly nephew, Philip Frewin. [ry 
that as disturbs you. You know you're doing wrong 
in harboring such a thought.” 

“ They're all Jeagued against me,—all Y shrieked 
the miser. ‘Scoundrel, you have been listening to 
what passed between me and Mr. Diggs.” 

«I wont deny it,” replied Jacob, stoutly; «I have. 
And I tell you you’re sacrificing your daughter. Your 
nephew isn’t-what he seems, and Mr. Diggs is helpin’ 
him to deceive you. You'll find’em out when jt’s 
too late.” 

« You are mad, or drunk, or both,” cried Scarve, 
fiercely. 

«if Iam mad, it’s a very composed and collected 
kind of madness,” rejoined Jacob; ‘‘ but I should 
like to know which of us seems most like a madman; 
you, who can’t rest in your bed, or me, who can sleep 
like a top.in that cheer?” 

«© Well, well, I shan’t bandy words with you,” re. 
joined the miser, whose teeth were chattering with 
cold. ‘Is all safe ?” ‘ . 

“©I suppose so,” answered Jacob. 
nothing. Have you 2” 

“‘ T thought I did,” replied the miser; * but it might 
be your snoring.” ; 

“Well, go to bed,” returned Jacob; ‘it’s the best 
place for you. You'll catch your death of cold stand- 
ing there. If itll be any comfort to you, I won’t go 
tosleep again. I suppose it can’t be far off midnight.” 

«Tt has just gone two,” rejoined the miser; “I’ve 
heard the Abbey clock strike all the hours.” And, 
refusing Jacob’s offer of assistance, he groped his way 
to bed. 

“ T wouldn’t be him for all his wealth,” thought the 
porter, as he listened to hig retreating footsteps. 

Jacob was as good as his word. He kept watch 
ull it was broad daylight, and then, thinking all se- 
cure, betook himself to bed for a couple of hours. 

The family assembled at breakfast as usual. The 
miser looked unusually haggard, and Hilda’s counte- 
nance betrayed the mental suffering she had under- 
gone. Little was said during the scanty meal; and 
as soon as it was over, Mr. Scarve signified to his 
sister-in-law that he wished to have some private 
conversation with his daughter, upon which they were 
lefe alone together. He then, without any circumlo- 
cution, and in a much more peremptory manner than 
he had adopted before, told her that he intended to 
give her to her cousin, and that he would listen to no 
further objections on her part. ‘ 

«I cannot believe you will persist in this cruel res- 
olution, sir,” cried Hilda. ‘‘ What have I done to 
deserve such treatment ? But do not think you will 
succeed in your design. Irepeat what IJ said yester- 
day. Neither entreaties, nor threats,shall induce me 
to marry my cousin.” 

s¢ 1 will discard you, then,” rejoined the micer, fu- 
riously. 

But finding her wholly unmoved by the menace, he 
commenced pouring forth a torrent of invectives 
against the sex in general ; complaining of the anx- 
iety and torment they occasioned all those with whom 
they were connected, whether in the relation of wife, 
sister, or daughter; charging them with wilfulness, 
perversity, and blindness to their own interests; and 
ending by ordering her off to her own chamber, whith- 
er she was very glad to retreat. By no means satisfi- 
ed with himself, he next tried to occupy his mind by 
referring to his account-book ; but it would not do, 
and, unable to sit still, he paced the room to and fro. 
He hoped that Jacob would shew himself, that he 
might have an object to vent his anger upon ; but the 
porter, having some notion of the storm that was 
brewing for him, kept sedulously out of the way. He 
then resolutely returned to the account-book, and 
had at last fully succeeded in fixing his attention to 
it, when a knock was heard at the door, and Jacob 
presently afterward appeared, and informed him that 
Mr. Cordwell Firebras was without. The muser 
slightly started at the name, but hastily ordered Jacob 
toadmithim. A friendly greeting took place between 
the miser and Firebras, at which Jacob was sather 
surprised, for he did not remember to have seen the 
latter before; but he-thought, in spite of all his affect- 
ed cordiality, that his master would have willingly 
dispensed with his visiter’s company. Warmed by 
what had occurred on the vrevious night. Mr. Searve 
ordered Jacob to go below, and took the precaution 
to see that his injunctions were obeyed. Though the 
porter’s curiosity was considerably excited by what 
was going forward, he did not dare to listen for fear 
of a discovery, and he accordingly whiled the time by 
applying to his secret store of provisions. In about an 
hour and a half, he was summoned by his master, who 
told him he was going out on business, and desired 
him to attend him to hisroom, whither he proceeded. 

“« T suppose you want your coat, sir,” said Jacob. 
And opening a drawer in the chest, he took an old 
sad-colored garment from a faded handkerchief in 
which it was wrapped, and assisted his master to put 
iton. This done, he brought an old three-cornered 
hat, edged with tarnished lace, and dusting it, gave It 
to the miser, together with a crutch-handled stick. 

Having locked the door of the closet, removed the 
key, and putit in his pocket, Mr. Scarve next went 
through the same operation at the door communicat- 
ing with the gallerv. 7 

*¢T shall not return till evening, Jacob,” he sald. 
*¢ Take care of the house during my absence.” 

“ Itmust be important business to keep you out so 
long,” replied Jacob, staring at the information. — 

“© The business is important,” rejoined the miser; 
« but I wish you would check your tendency to famil- 
jarity. It is growing upon you, and I am weary ofit- 

With this, he descended to the lower room, and 
taking seme papers from Cordwell Firebras, which 
the latter had been reading, put them in his pocket, 
and they quitted the house together. ; b 

Jacob lost net a moment in communicating his 
master’s departure to his young mistress, and Hilda, on 
hearing it,immediately came downstairswith her aunt. 


“Pye heard 





«“ Andnow,-my dear niece,” said Mrs. Clinton, 
« since sucha favorable opportunity presents itself, I 
would advise you to apply for counsel as to how you 
should act to the person I told you would befriend 
you. This letter, committed to my care by my poor 
sister, and your mother, was written to be delivered 
in case of an emergency like the present—which she, 
but too surely, foresaw might arise—and it cannot fail 
of accomplishing its object.” : 

“Tt is addressed to Mr. Abel Beechcroft,” said 
Hilda, glancing at the inscription on the letter as she 
touk it from her aunt. “‘ Why, that is the uncle of 
the young man, who was here the night before last. 

I cannot take it to him.” 

“ Why not 2” cried Mrs. Clinton. 

“« Because it would look like—but why need I care 
what construction is put upon my visit, since my heart 
acquits me of any improper motive,” said Hilda. 
« Aunt, I will go—that is, if you think it will answer 
anv good purpose.” 

<I amsure it will,” urged Mrs. Clinton. 

« But if my father should accidentally return during 
our absence,” rejoined Hilda. . 

“ Tdo not think it likely he will do so,” returned 
the aunt ; “ but if he should, I must bear the brunt 
of his displeasure. Go, my love. Something tells 
me the visit will be productive of great advantage to 
you. Jacob will accompany you.” : 

« That I will,” he replied; ‘Pll follow you to the 
world’s end, if you wish it.” 

Hilda yielded at length to her aunt’s entreaties, 
and having put on her walking attire, quitted the 
house with Jacob. Instead of going over Weztmin- 
ster Bridge, they proceeded to Parliament . Stairs, 
where Jacob said he had a friend, a waterman, who 
would lend him a boat, in which they could cross the 
river. Nor did he assert more than a truth, On 
reaching the stairs, the first person he encountered 
was the friendly waterman in question, who, on 
learning his wishes, immediately ran down and got 
his wherry- ready. Having placed Hilda within is, 
Jacob took off his coat, and plying the oars with as 
much’skill as the best rower on the Thames could 
have done, speedily landed her at Lambeth, and se- 
cured the boat, where he inquired the way to Mr. 
Beechcroft’s house. A walk ofa few seconds brought 
them to it. Hilda’s heart trembled as she knocked 
at the door; but she was re-assured by the kindly as- 
pect of Mr. Jukes, who answered the summons. She 
stated her errand to the butler, who appeared not a 
little surprised, and, indeed, confounded at the an- 
nouncement of her name. After ashort debate with 
himself, Mr. Jukes said his master was at home, and 
she should see him ; and without more ado, he led 
the wav to the librarv. and entered it, followed by the 
others. Abel was seated beside an old fashioned 
book-case, the door of which was open, disclosing a 
collection of goodly tomes, and had placed the book- 
stand supporting the volume he was reading, in such 
a position as to receive the full light of the window. 
So much was he engaged in his studies, that he did 
not hear their approach. In the hasty glance which 
Hilda took of the pictures on the wall, the most notice- 
able of which were a copy of Rembrandt’s “ Good 
Samaritan;” and a fine painting on the subject of 
Timon of Athens, she thought she could read some- 
what of the character of the owner of the house. Lit- 
tle time, however, was allowed her for reflection, for 
Mr. Jukes, advancing toward his master’s chair, lean- 
ed over it, and whispered a few words in his ear. 

« What! who—who did yousay2” exclaimed Abel, 
half-closing the book he was reading, and looking 
sharply ard anxiously round. “« Who did you say, 
Tulres ?* 

‘ Miss Scarve, sit,” replied the butler; “she has 
brought you a letter.” 

«Tell her I won't receive it—won’t open it,” 
cried Abel. “Why did you not send her away? 
‘What brings her here ?” : 

«© You had better put that question to her yourself, 
sir,” replied Mr. Jukes, “ for she is in this room.” 

« Here !? exclaimed Abel, starting to his feet. 
“Ah! Lsee—I see. O God! she is very like her 
mother.” 

<« Calm yourself, Lentreat you, sir,” said WLT- JUKES 5 
J would not have admitted her,” he added, in a 
low tone, “but that she told me the letter was writ- 
ten by her mother, and left to be delivered to you 
under peculiar circumstances, which have now arisen. 
L could n’t resist a plea like that—nor could you, sir, 
Pm sure.” 

«A letter written to me by her mother!” cried 
Abel, shivering, as if smitten by an ague. “ Leave 
us, Jukes, and take that man with you.”. 

“¢ Gome, friend,” said Mr. Jukes to Jacob, who, 
with his crab-stick under his arm, stood gazing curi- 
ously on, ‘* you had better adjourn with me to the 
butler’s pantry.” 

« Thank’ee kindly, sir,” replied Jacob, in tones a 
little less gruff than usual, for he was somewhat awe- 
stricken; “I would ratherstay with my young missis.” 

« But don’t you see you're in the way, man,” re- 
joined Mr. Jukes, impatiently ; ‘* they can’t talk be- 
fore us. Come along.” And despite his resistance, 
he pushed Jacob out of the room, and closed the door 
after him. — 

“You have a letter for me, Miss Scarve, I be- 
lieve 3? faltered Abel in a voice hollow and broken 
by emotion. 

«J have, sir,” she replied, giving it to him. 

Abel looked at the address, and another sharp con- 
yulsion passed over his frame. He, however, con- 
trolled himself by a powerful effort, and broke the 
seat. The perusal of the letter seemed to affect him 
deeply, for, staggering to his chair, he sank into it, 
and covering his face with his hands, wept aloud. It 
was some minutes before he arose. Hilda, who had 
watched him with much concern, was surprised to 
sec how calm he looked. He had indeed regained 
the mastery he usually held over his feelings. : 

« Pray, be seated, Miss Scarve,” he said, handing 
her achair. «I would have shunned this interview 
if it had been in my power, but asit has been brought 
about, I will not shrink fromit. Howcan] serve you?” 

Hilda then proceeded to explain the object of her 
visit. Abel listened to her recital with a quivering 
lip and flashing eye, and at its close got up, and took 
a quick tum round the room. 

« This is only what might be expected from him— 


scoundrel!” he ejaculated. <¢ Sell his daughter! but 





‘While this was passing, Jacob shook the hospitabl | 


that is nothing, he would sell his soul for gold! I butler, for whom h i iki 
v + > 2 @ h s 
beg your pardon, Miss Scarve,” he added, checking warmly by the hand, a Ce oe hears ae 


himself, as he saw the pain his exclamations occa- 


; ; s oung mistress, tow: irs w! 
| sioned her, ‘“‘but if you knew the deep and irreme- ine oak: pees the sate he 


Having placed her within it, and divested 


diable injury inflicted on me by your father, you himself of his 

a : y coat, cravat, and hat, as before, he 
would pardon this outbreak of hispassion. Hehassac- inquired where she meant to go, and being told to 
rificed others withoutscruple, but he shall notsacrifice London Bridge, pulled off with vigorous strokes in 


you. 
tion, if you choose to confide in me.” 

_ “Ihave my mother’s injunction to confide in you, 

sir.” she replied. 

“Your mother!’ exclaimed Abel, in 2 veice of 
agony. ‘Oh, Hilda! what a fearful spell is there in 
that word! what a host of feelings does it not sum- 
mon up! I see your mother again as I remember her 
in her youth—beautiful as you are; more beautiful, 
if possible—certainly more blooming. 1 hear the 
music ef her voice as J listen to your’s. 1 feel again 
the charm inspired by her presence. You shall learn 
my history one of these days, and you willthenknow 
why your mother addressed this letter to me—why ‘It 
affects me thus.” 4 

“can partly guess the cause,” returned Hilda, ' 
mournfully ; “but be it what it may, it is plain she 
felt she had a strong hold on your affections—and that 
she thought she could rely on you, when she could 
rely on no one else.” 

«If she thought so, she thought rightly,” replied 
| Abel. «“I-consider her request as a sacred injunc- 

tion, and will strive to comply with it. And now,” 
he added, changing: his tone, “I must tell.you that 
your name has been brought before me of Jate. My 
nephew, Randulph Crew, who visited your father the 
other night, has spoken of you to me.” 

Hilda slightly colored. - 

“« Te will regret much not being at home this morn- 
ing,” pursued Abel, “« as he might have had an oppor- 
tunity of further cultivating his acquaintance with 
you. . But he is gone out with my brother.” 

“ T hope it will not offend you to say lam glad of 
it,” replied Hilda; “I would not willingly have met 
him.” : 

“Why so?” asked Abel, who, however, looked 
somewhat relieved. 

« Because, sir, I will be frank with you,” she re- 
plied, “and own that my father attributes my in-! 
creased dislike of my cousin toa ptedilection for your 
nephew.” 

‘© And may I expect equal frankness in the reply, 
‘if L ask whether there is any truth in your father’s 
supposition 2” rejoined Abel. 

“© You may,” she answered. ‘* Your nepnew up- 
pears a very amiable and pleasing young man, but 
having seen him only for a few minutes, I cannot pos- 
sibly fee] any interest in him, beyond such as mght 
be inspired by any stranger of equally prepossessing ap- 
pearance and manners. My aversion to my cousin 
arises from various causes. I half suspect him of act- 
jing a very base part toward my father, who resolutely 
shuts his eves to the deception.” 

“© T will not affect to deny that Iam pleased with 
what you say of your indifference to my nephew, 
Hilda,” returned Abel, ‘because I have other views 
in reference to him. As to your cousin, Philip Fre- 
win, I will make strict inquiries about him, and if 
your suspicions prove correct, I will myself unmask 
him to your father, which may’ perhaps put an end to 
the matter. He lives in Fenchurch street, you say. 
it so happens that an old friend of mine, a widow 
lady, Mrs. Verral—a friend of your mother’s, by the 
by—resides in that'street. She is an excellent wo- 
man, but a little of a busy-body and a gossip, and 
makes it her business to Know her neighbors’ con- 
‘cerns better than her own. T’ll venture to say she is 
‘acquainted with your cousin’s affairs. I have n’t 
‘seen the old lady of late, because, as you may per- 
| haps have heard, I have little intercourse with your 

sex——my habits, and indeed feelings, unfitting me for 
their society—but I happen to know from my bro- 
ther, Trussell, that she is well. You had better goto 
her vourself. I will give vou a note of introduction 

—though, indeed, it is not needed, for as 1 have 

told you, she is an old friend of your mother’s. In 

addition to gaining all the information you may re- 

quire respecting your cousin, you will acquire a friend 

with whom you may take refuge, if matters-——which 

we will not anticipate—should unhappily render such | 
a. step necessarv.” 

“Twill do as you suggest, sir,” replied Huda; : 
“but suppose I should encounter my cousin 2” 

“ Tell him where you are going,” replied Abel, 
« and depend upon it, if he-is not what he represents 
himself, he will be the first to take alarm. I will 
myself institute inquiries about him in another 
quarter.” 

With this, he proceeded to a table on which writ- 
ing materials were placed, and hastily penned a note, 
and gave it to Hilda. 

« And now, God bless you! my dear child,” he 
said, affectionately,—‘if called upon by circum- 
stances, you shall never want a father or protector 
in me !” , 

He then rang the bell, and Mr. Jukes presently 
appeared, who informed him that Jacob had just sat 
down to dinner with the other servants. 

« J think, sir,” he added, in a low tone, “ it is the 
first good meal he has made for many a day, and it 
would be a pity to call him from it, if Miss Searve is 
not in a very great hurry.” 

Abel appealed to Hilda, and as she raised no objec- 
tion, he proposed to her to take a turn in the garden 
tlll Jacob had finished his meal, and accordingly 
ovened the window and ted her forth. . 

By this time, Hilda had become more composea, 
and being quite easy with the old man, for whoni 
indeed she felt a growing regard, she entered readily 
into conversation with him; and thus more than half 
an hour flew by, almost without their being aware of 
its flight. At the end of that time, Mr. Jukes made 
his appearance, and informed them Jacob was ready. 

Abel attended his fair visiter to the door. A 

s¢ If you do not find Mrs. Verral at home,” he sala, 
‘¢ oy if anything should oceur to make you wish to 
see me again, do not hesitate to come back. But, 
in any event, you shall hear from me—perhaps see 
me, to-morrow. God bless you, my child?” And 
taking her hand, he pressed 1t to his lips, and when 
Hilda withdrew it, she found it wet with his tears. 


You may count on my assistance, my protec- | that direction. 


[ro se CONTINUED. 
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THE MISER’S DAUGHTER” 
A TALE. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTE. 


BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
[THE FOLLY ON THR THAMES.—XKITTY CONWAY.—RANDULPH 
| PLACED IN AN AWKWARD SITUATION BY PHILIP FREWIN.— 

HIS INTERVIEW WITH CORDWELL FIREERAS IN THE CLOIS- 

TERS OF WESTMINSTER sDBLY. 

Tue Folly on the Thames, whither Beau Villiers 

and his party were steering their course, was a large 
floating house of entertainment moored in the centre 
of the stream, immediately opposite Old Somerset 
House. It was constructed in the latter part of the 
reign of Charles the Second; and thither the merry 
monarch, who was excessively fond of aquatic amuse- 
ments of all kinds, would frequently repair with his 
jcourtiers and frolic dames. Thither, also, Queen 
Mary, ine consort of William the Third, repaired on 
the occasion of a grand musical entertainment; and 
the place continued in vogue for many years, until at 
length, degenerating in its character, it became the 
haunt of a very disreputable part of the community. 
The Folly resembled a large one-storied house, very 
long in proportion to its width, built upon an immense 
ibarge. There was a platform at the top, defended 
by a strong wooden balustrade, and flanked at each 
corner by a little wooden turret with a pointed top, 
surmounted by a small streamer. These turrets con- 
atituted small drinking and smoking rooms, and were 
fitted up with seats and tables. In the centre of the 
structure was a sort of open belvidere, covering the 
main staircase leading to the roof. On this a large 
flag wasplanted. The Folly was approached from the 
water by steps on three sides. It was lighted by a 
range of large and handsome windows, and entered 
by two doors, one at the end, and the other at the 
side. Within, it contained a long music-hall, with a 
frescoed ceiling, gilded and painted walls, an or- 
chestra, and the necessary complement of benches, 
chairs, and small tables. There was, moreover, a 
bar, where all sorts of liquors, materials for smoking. 
auu olwer tavern iuxuries, Were dispensed. The rest 
of the structure was divided inte a number of small 
apartments for private parties, and, in short, boasted 
every sort of accommodation afforded by a similar 
place of entertainment on shore. In summer it was 
delightfal,—the view of the Thames from its summit 
beingenchanting. The coolness and freshness, com- 
bined with the enlivening influences of beauty, wine, 
and music, must have made it, on its first establish- 
ment, a charming place of recreation ; and it cannot 
be wondered that the merry monarch, and his merrier 
court, found it so much to their taste. 

As the party approached the aquatic hotel, they 
perceived a number of persons, of both sexes, seated 
on the roof, and in the little turret parlors, smoking, 
drinking, or otherwise amusing themselves; while 
lively strains of music proceeded from within. 

* Continued from page 317, 
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Several small: craft were landing their passengers, 
and from one, a tilt-boat, there issued a very pretty 
young woman, though of rather bold appearance, 
who,*as she took the hand of a young man in her 
ascent ot the steps, displayed a remarkably neat feot 
and ancle. On reaching the deck, she turned for a 
moment to survey the scene, and her eye alighting 
on Randulph, his good looks appeared to rivet her 
regards. This fascinating creature seemed to be 
about twenty; had very regular features, auburn 
hair, a brilliant complexion—whether wholly unin- 
debted to art might be questioned—but there could 
be no question as to the natural brilliancy of her haze] 
eyes; and wore a pink silk hooped gown, made very 
low in front, so az to display her beautifully formed 
and radiantly white neck and shoulders. Her sleeves 
were very short, probably so contrived with a view 
of exhibiting her rounded arms, and edged with lace. 
A white silk apron embroidered with silver, a pretty 
fly-cap, and a necklace of precious stones, from 
which depended a diamond cross, completed her 
attire. The young man by whom she was attended, 
had a slight, thin figure, and sharp, disagreeable fea. 
tures, with rather an apish expression. He was 
dressed with much smartness, but had by no means 
the air of a gentleman, and seemed to be regarded 
with indifference, almost amounting to contempt, by 
his female companion. 

““Who is that young lady?” asked Randulph of 
Sir Singleton, who happened to sit next him. 

“Let me see,” excluimed the old beau, placing his 
glass to his eye. ‘Ah! gadzooks! ’tis the delicious 
creature I mentioned to you—the little Haymarket 
actress, Kitty Conway !” = : 

“ Kitty Conway! where is she?” cried Trussell, 
who heard the remark, but whose back was toward 
the object of their admiration. 

Sir Singleton pointed her out, and upon the instant 
every eye was directed toward her. Whether una- 

| ble to stand so fierce a fire, or whether, as is more 
probable, dragged away by her companion, who did 
‘not appear to relish the notice she attracted, it is 
needless to inquire, but pretty Kitty suddenly van- 
‘ished from their sight. 

“Well, isn’t she delicious ?” cried the old beau to 
Randulph. “‘Egad! you have made e conquest of 
pretty Kitty, my boy. I saw the parting glance she 
gave you over her shoulder as she whisked through 
the door. Don’t loose sight of her. You can soon 
put the city beau, by whom she is attended, hors-de- 
combut.” 

Further remarks were interrupted by the arrival of 
the boat at the steps. A strange, black-muzzled fel- 
low, in a Guernsey shirt, with bare arms and bare 
legs, and who was a regular attendant at the Folly, 
helped them to disembark ; and his request to “ be 
remembered” by the Beau being met with a very 
munificent rejoinder, he well-nigh lost his balance in 
his glee, and got a tumble into the water. 

The party then entered the music-hall, and just as 
they passed through the door, Randulph chancing to 
look behind him, perceived that the stranger had 
likewise landed, and was mounting the steps. The 
novel scene, however, before him so completely en- 
grossed his attention, that he could think of litte 
else. Upward of a hundred persons of both sexes 
thronged the room ; many of the ladies were masked, 
and a good deal of freedom marked their conduct. 
They talked and laughed loudly and recklessly. At 
one end of the hall the benches were taken aside to 
allow Kitty Conway and her companion, with some 
other couples, to perform the cushion dance. At the 
upper end of the room stood the musicians. The 
party made their way toward the dancers, and the 
Beau and Sir Singleton praised Kitty’s beauty in 
tones so loud, and in terms of admiration so strong, 
as would have occasioned confusion to any young 
lady troubled with a more oppressive sense of bash- 
tulness than she was. Her partner did not know 
whether to look pleased or annoyed. He was evi- 
dently overpowered by the presence of Beau Villiers, 
whom he regarded with a species of awe; and as 
these applauses of Kitty gave a fancied consequence 
to himself, he was weak enough to be gratified by 
them. Toward the close of the figure, a particular 
step executed by the pretty actress, elicited more 
than usual rapture from Sir Singleton, and he called 
to Randulph— Look at her, Mr. Randulph Crew. 
Is it not delicious?” 

At the sound of this name, Kitty’s partner started, 
and stared so hard at Randulph, that he could 
scarcely finish the dance. 

“« Upou my word, Philip Frewin, you are a very 
stupid partner,” said the actress to him. “If you do 
not exert yourself more, I shall ask that pretty young 
tellow, who is ogling me there, to take my hand in 
the next set.” 

“T am quite fatigued, Kitty,” replied Philip, con- 
fusedly; “let us have refreshment—a Htile rack 
punch, or a glass of Champagne.” 

Kitty Conway consented, and they moved off to 
one of the side tables, where a waiter speedily placed 
glasses before them, and opened a bottle of Cham- 
pagne. It must be confessed—unwilling as we are 
to admit it—that Randulph was not altogether prof 
against the undisguised admiration of the pretty ac- 

: tress, and that he could not help returning the tender 
‘glances she shot toward him. 

Meanwhile, the performances went forward; an 
Irish jig followed, in which Randulph and Sir Single- 
ton joined ; this was succeeded by some comic songs ; 
and Mr. Villiers, who did not altogether relish the 
entertainment, walked forth, and was soon after fol- 

| lowed by the others. As they all stood leaning over 
| the sides of the bark, laughing at what had occurred, 
and admiring the gaiety of the scene, 2 wherry, im- 
pelled by a vigorous rower, as was evident by the 
progress it made, and containing a young female, 
wrapped in a black silk scarf, and with raven tresses, 
searesly covered hy the small bennet, floating in the 
breeze, rapidly neared them. Various speculations 
were put forth as to whether this young female would 
prove as pretty ona nearer inspection as she looked 
at a distance; but in these Randulph took little part. 
To speak truth, his theughts were runting upon the 
fair syren within, and happening to cast his eyes to- 
ward the platform above, he perceived, leaning over 
the balustrade and gazing at him, the stranger ! 

At this juneture, Philip Frewin came forth to see 
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whether his boat was in readiness, and admonished 
the watermen, one of whom was philandering with 
a buxom damsel, who was leaning over the side of 
the deck, that he should start immediately. He had 
scarcely, however, issued the order than his eye fell 
upon the boat containing the young 
mentioned, and which was now close at hand. 
started as if an apparition had met his gaze, ducked 
down, and would have made his escape into the 
music-hall, if Kitty Conway had not placed herself 
inhis way. Retreat was now impossible, and Phil- 


ip's distress was heightened by the fair actreas, who | set out together, taking 


exclaimed, somewhat pettishly, « Why do you leave 
me here, sir? Why don’t you hand me to the boat?” 

Philip was almost at his witsend. The boat con- 
taining Hilda and Jacob, hoth of whom he had too 
cleanly recognised, though he could not account for 
their appearance, unless it were a trick of the fiend 
to convict him, was so near, that if he complied with 
Kity’s request, discovery would be inevitable. A 
plan suddenly occurred to him, by which he hoped 
to free himself from risk, and.place Randulph, whom 
he had reason to regard asa rival, in an awkward 
dilemma. Without apprising her of his intention, 
he drew the pretty actress forward, and bending 
down as Jow as he could, to elude observation, said 
toRandulph, « Will you have the kindness, sir, to 
hand this lady into her boat? You will do me an 
infaite favor, f have dropped a pocket-book in the 
nusic-hall, and must go baek to search for it.” 

Randulph was a good deal surprised by the pro- 
josal, but he unhesitatingiy assented; and taking 
Kiny’s hand which she very graciously accorded, 
rewarding his attention by a slight squeeze, led her 
dowa the steps. All this occurred to the Infinite 
amusement of Trussell, who stood a little back near 
the door, ogling a rather pretty damsel, and to the 
no slight chagrin of Sir Singleton, who, guessing the 
intention of Philip Frewin, had pushed forward to 
offer his services, but found himself supplanted. But 
these were not the only witnesses of the Scene. By 
this Ume, the boat, containing Hilda, had come up, 
and with a pang of jealous feeling, neither to be ac- 
counted for, nor controlled, she beheld Randulph 
handing the pretty actress, whose character she 
could scarcely mistake, down the steps. Jacob saw 
what wag nageing ae well os herseti, bui, having no 
palousy to divert his attention from other matters, 
he detected Philip Frewin even in his disguise, and, 
resting on his oars, exclaimed, “ Look ! miss, look ! 
there is your cousin Philip. Is that the dress he 
wore yesterday? I told master he wasn’t what he 
semed. Look at him, I say.” 

But Hilda was too much agitated to heed these 
exclamations. She could see nothing but Randulph 
znd the pretty actress. Nor was she without embar- 
rassinent on her own account; for Mr. Cripps, having 
tecognised her, pointed her out to his master, and the | 
Beau, beimg much struck with her beauty, favored 
ier with a very insolent stare. But if Randulph had 
ben guilty of disloyalty toward the object of his 
affections, his punishment was not long delayed; for, 
2s he handed Kitty into the boat, which was steadied 
vy the black-muzzled Jack before mentioned, his 
ze encountered that of Hilda, and he was naturally 
coulusion. ie ued to disengage himself 
fom the actress, who, however, sportively detained 
am, and, unable to retreat, he cut a most ridiculous 
Indeed, he was nota little relieved, though 
felt how much he. should sink in her esteem, when 
te saw Hilda bend forward, and order Jacob, who 
rontinued resting on his oars, to pass on. He con- 
waued gazing after the boat until it was out of sight; 
“Hilda did not look back. 

Meanwhile, as Philip Frewin did not make his ap- 
ance, Kitty Conway became very impatient, and 
ng a deaf ear to all the high-flown compliments 
‘wwered apon her by Sir Singleton Spinke, entreated 
maulph to go and see what her friend was doing. 
young man could not very well refuse ecompli- 
with the request, and he accordingly entered 
*musi¢-hall, and returned in a few minutes with 
», who finding the coast clear, recovered his 
osure, and tendering his thanks, in a very abject 
et, to Randulph, got into the boat with Kitty, and 
ed the man to row to Savoy Stairs. Randulph 
{00 ansty with himself. and now tan indiflarant 
ote tascinations of the pretty actress, to return 
“tender glance with which she favored him on her 
coarture. 

The incident, however, afforded abundant merri- 
®t to his companions, who were greatly diverted 
oks, which they attributed to jealousy ; and 
Y endeavored to remove the feeling by assuring 
hat Kitty had exhibited a decided preference 
m. His uneasiness was not relieved by the ad-| 
On expressed of the miser’s daughter by Beau | 
‘; hor was Trussell altogether pleased to find | 
au so much captivated. That Hilda should have 
ie the precise juncture seemed to surprise 

0 iy 
only after this, the party entered their boat, and 
‘tomned to Whitehall Stairs. Randulph had been so 
“ta engrossed by his own feelings that he forgot the 
“t, and only called him to mind a few minutes 
" had landed, and when it was too late to look 
in. He did not, however, forget his appoint- 
with the writer of the mysterious letter, and re- 
-9 of the construction that might be put upon it, 
A his uncle he had a particular engagement, which 
“last keep, at six oeclock. Trussell smiled signifi- 
at the announcement, but made no remark, 
‘vosed that they all should dine at one of the 
“ordinaries. Beau Villiers pleaded an engage- 
ie Sir Siagleton acquiesced, and the trio re- 
: ‘othe ordinar » where an excellent dinner was 
© Hore them. 
“andulph, mindful of his appointment, in spite of | 
5 Kes of his companions, who strove to detain 
net Up from table at five o’clock, and took his 
/st Charing-cross and Whitehall, toward the 
Te could not resist the impulse that prompted 
° Pass throush the Little Sanctuary, and felt 
Wsed to call at the miser’s, and offer some ex- 
°a of his conduct to Hilda. Though the ab- 
“ z rh notion caused him to abandon it almost 
oy nine ormed, he lingered before the house fora 
Ritee Ss IM the hope of discerning some of its 
"5 Dat wag disappointed. He then entered 
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Peter Pokerich’s shop, to inquire the way to the Ab- 

bey cloisters. Jt chanced that the little barber was 

about to take a walk with the fair Thomasine, who 

was standing with him, and he offered to conduct 

Randulph to the cloisters; but this the young man, 

; reasons for not desiring the attend- 

ance of the inquisitive barber, declined, but in such a 

| Way as to excite Peters curiosity, who secretly de- 
termined to follow him. As soon as Randulph was 

gone, he mentioned his design to the fair Thomasine, : 

who was nothing loath to accompany him, and they 

t special care to keep out of 
Randulph’s view. The young man shaped his course 
passed under the archway leading to the lay-ground 
of Westminster scl” Here he paiied ad ad- 
dressing a Porter, was directed toward another arch- 
way, through which he passed, and entered the clois- 
ters. On Seeing this, Peter, still accompanied by his 
fair companion, and finding that Ran- 


mn Soe? 
Tan ior Wily 


| dulph was walking in the south ambulatory, they 


struck into the wes » being still able to watch him 
through the open columns. : 

Randulph, meanwhile, unconscious that he was the 
object of such scrutiny, slowly traversed the ambula- 
tory, and charined with the exquisite groined arches 
of its roof, hoary with age, and the view afforded 
through the shafted windows looking into the qua- 
drangle, of the reverend buttresses and of the Abbey, 
almost forgot the object that brought him thither. He 
was arrested at the eastern extremity by the ancieut 
inscriptions and _brasses, pointing out the resting 
places of the old Abbots Laurentius, Gislesbertus, and 
Vitalis, when a heavy footstep sounded on his ear, 
and looking up, he beheld the Stranger. Before he 
could recover hig surprise ut THis unexpected appa- 
rition, the new comer advanced toward him, and with 
a slight inclination of the head, and a singularly sig- 
nificant smile, said—* So you have kept your appoint- 
ment with me, Mr. Randulph Crew.” 

“Are you, then, Mr. Cordwell Firebras?” ex. 
claimed Randulph, in surprise. j 

“Tam so called,” replied the other. 

_ “Twas little aware, sir, when I saw you this morn- 
ing at the barber’s, how soon, and how strangely we 
should be brought together again,” rejoined Ran- 
dulph ; “ but this in some measure ‘accounts for the 
manner in which you have haunted me throughout 
the day. Perhaps, you will now explain your motive 
for doing so, as well as for summoning me hither.” 

_ All in good time, young man,” replied Cordwell 
Firebras, sravely, «6 Datla auvert lo my own con- 
cerns, let me say a word on yours. Answer me truly; 
have you not conceived an affection for Hilda Scarve ? 
Nay, you need not answer, your hesitation convinces 
me you have so. Circumstances led you into acting 
very injudiciously this morning at the Folly, and, I 
fear, your conduct may have produced an unfavorable 
impression on Hilda’s mind,—for I watched her 
closely. But heed not this. I will set all to rights. 
I have much influence with her father. He designs 
her for another—the apish gallant of the pretty actress 
who fascinated you this morning. But you shall have 
her, nevertheless—on one condition.” 

“Despite the singularity of your address, there is 
an earnestness in vanr manner sha- Prenat 
confidence in you, sir,” rejoined Randulph: “ the 
rather, that you told me this morning you were an 
old friend of my father’s. I will freely confecs to you 
that Iam captivated by the miser’s daughter, and that 
I would hazard much to obtain her. Now, on what 
condition do you Propose to make her mine 2” 

“You shall learn presently,” replied Firebras, eva- 
sively. “Letus take a turn along the cloisters,” he 
added, moving slowly forward. 

They marched on together in silence, until they 
reached the eastern angle of the ambulatory, when 
Firebras, suddenly halting, laid his heavy hand upon 
Randulph’s arm, and fixing a searching look upon him, 
said, “ Young man, I will tell you what you must do ; 
to gain the miser’s daughter.” 

“* What? what?” demanded Randulph. 

“ You must join the Jacobite party,” replied Fire- 
brass, ‘to which her father belongs—to which your 
father belonged—and to which your mother also 
belongs.” 

Surprise kept Randulph silent. But neither he nor 
his companion were aware that this treasonable speech 
had been overheard by Peter Pokerich and the fair 
Thomasine, who having stolen upon them unperceived, 
were ensconced behind the shafts of the adjoining 
arches. [vo Be continveD. 

—_——— 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Autumn leaf is fading fast 
Before the chill and cheerless blast ; 
Seo friends and fortune fade away, 
In sorrow’s sere and suniesa day. 


The Autumn’s leaf, an emblem true, 
Of Summer friends and fortune too; 
When storms arise they fiy from grief, 
Aud leave us—like the Summer leaf. 


To describe what is every day seen, to 
narrate events constantly occurring, seems, 
at first, the most natural and ready of talents, 
Who can find difficulty in telling what he 
has just heard, or describing what he has just 
seen? Yet who, if he has ever attempted it 
himself, or listened to a counsellor in a hall 
of justice, or attempted to obtain a just ac- 
count of other persons and events, has failed 
to perceive how very difficult it is to be, at 
once, accurate and concise—to be true and 
graphic? In truth, the faculty of describing 
and narrating justly, is one of the rarest and 
most difficult of human attainments. It gives 
an inestimable value, when possessed, to the 
page of the historian, and a glow which no 
coloring can impart, to the portraits of the 
poet and the moralist, What more than this! 
gave a charm to the writings of Herodotus, 
Xenophen, Tacitus, Livy, Addison, Dermody ' 
and Shakspeare? Not that we can person- 
ally verify the accuracy of the historian of 
men and manners: but that such is the de- 
tail of circumstances—the probability of nar- 
ration—the portraiture of human nature, 
every where the same, that we cannot doubt 
the fidelity of the likeness, or hesitate to be- 
lieve that such things might have existed. 

It was a beautiful evening in June, 18384; 
the sun was fast descending from his high 
place in the heavens; the south wind blew a 
gentle breeze; the whole feathered tribe of 
the forest seemed to be alive and in motion, 
whirling in circles through the air, and carol- 
ing their evening songsas if in praise to Him 
who was the ruler of all; the river, with its 
rugged banks, lay below, and now and then 
could be seen a dozen of the finny tribe,’ 
throwing themselves above its surface, and 
glittering, as they met the rays of the de-| 
scending sun, like so many pieces of burnished 
silver. The whole surrounding country was 
highly picturesque and beautifui, and present- 
ed at one view to an admirer of nature’s 
works, a scene of the most inviting loveli- 
ness, 

It was on such an evening that Samuel 
Smith, seated by his cheerful fireside, sur- 
rounded by his aged parents, dear wife and 
cherub children, Joseph and Adeline. A 


Incidents, History, Poetry, Music, e...May 1842; 5, 11; 


ee) 
knock was heard at the front door~all yy; 
silent—presently the porter entered with , 
letter. It was for Samuel. He broke the 
seal without waiting to read its motte, H, 
read one page—he turned to continue on the 
second, when, turning his eyes upward, he 
manifested every symptom of sudden sicknes. 
Each one present advanced to render aid, 
He soon felt better—then raising his yoice 
he read aloud :— 
“Your well manned ship, like a moving 
cloud, flew onward through the majestic ti. 
lows, yet seeming scarce to touch them, 


‘So gloriously her gallant course she goes,' 


Now she lifted her head, sparkling with a 
million drops, high in the air, like a gay cp. 
parisoned steed; then plunged it into the hij 
locks of crested brine, dashing the efferves 
cent spray in snowy and fantastic curls b. 
fore her prow: now resting almost motionles 
on the apex of the arching sea, or darting 
forward with accelerated impetuosity: then 
gracefully careering from side to side: again 
moving steadily, with upright masts, on her 
winged career, like a sea-bird soaring on the 
Tushing gale, At that moment the breeze 
freshened still more, and the main-royal yard 
snapped in twain. The sail sagged down, 
and flapped about so furiously as to endanger 
the mast. She wares—she sinks. All efforts 
on our part were ineffectual. Only six could 
be saved froma watery grave.” 
* * * * 


Samuel placed the letter on the table; he 
drew a deep sigh, and rested his head upon 
his hand. The wife, the loving wife, poured 
the lenitive balm of consolation into his trov- 
bled bosom. Here was woman’s love, stronger 
than death, and her heroic fortitude, which 
this awful and painful calamity could not bow 
down. The kind affections over which time 
cannot triumph, which bloom under every 
sky, and grow in freshness and vigor, when 
al} things else decay, are here manifested in 
a strength and delicacy that will proclaim 
| their celestial origin. 

Woman’s love is written upon her heart, 
in characters formed of its own fibres; and 
it ascends the high path of life, as the gentle 
rivulet, at first meekly forcing its sparkling 
waters through the rough, unhewn mountain 
side, until, drop by drop increasing, it form 
the dashing cascade or rushing torrent, tht 
admits of no impediment to its onward cours. 
The domestic walks of life are those to which 
the soul of a wife instinctively turns for all 
of real happiness. She has no ambition but 
of the heart; the voice of fame, save whea 
it breathes the name of him she loves, 1s t0 
her a hollow sound, and the highest guerdon 
that earth can offer her is affection. Th 
fond reliance of woman’s nature, teaches lie 
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tocling to her husband in prosperity and ad-|/ felt melancholy ; but reflecting that a wise 
yersity—the principle which bids the vine|} Providence directed all things, he concluded 
stretch forth its embracing tendrils for sup- jthat the Joss of ship, cargo, and of several 
ri, while its neighboring plants bear as {thousands by this late intelligence, happened 
fila stem in self-reliance. So, too, as the |for his benefit. He blessed the name of the 
yne, while increasing in strength and beau- Omnipotent Procurator, and bowed his head 
tyfrom the hand of culture, but puts forth|/to the afflictions which he now endured. He 
jis clinging tendrils yet more abundantly. || repaired to his friends’ boarding house. He 
So does the soul of woman, tried by her hus-|/passed a sleepless night. He arose next 
band’s harrassing difficulties and heart-dis- morning to visit a few friends, who had ine 
tressing afflictions, yield yet richer affections, || variably manifested friendship, apparently 
and cling still more tenaciously to the na-|| pure and warm towards him, and who would 
tural object of her trust. _ |[do the same now. Alas! how changed. 
Samuel’s wife reminded him of a debt in|} The news of his misfortunes, on the wings of 
Burlington, and now, in the time of extremellrapid report, had visited them first, and Sam- 
need, the whole or a part of the amount/|uel was received with cold formality and dis- 
would be very acceptable; accordingly Sam-||tant reserve. He felt these unexpected recep- 
uel was to depart for Burlington the follow-|| tions more painful than his losses. 
ing day. Preparations were made, his papers|! when we see leaves drop from the trees 
were carefully placed in his trunk, and every | in the beginning of Autumn, just such, think 
thing seemed encouraging. He arrived at} we is the friendship of the world. While 
his destination, and with a merrier heart|the sap of maintenance lasts, our friends 
wended his way to the store of his friend. On! swarm in abundance; but in the winter of 
his way, many of his old acquaintances met/' need they forsake us. He is a happy man 
him, and gave tokens of recognition. Sam-! who hath not to depend upon friends. 
uel altered his mind, and instead of visiting} Samuel again visited the boarding-house 
the store, he directed his steps toward the/jof his true friend—he was not “at home.” 
dwelling, where he hoped to see the object} T1e delayed in the parlor, and after the lapse 
ofhis journey. = i... fof a short time the friend returned. Samuel 
ae EPPO e eee ee re een wansiua~ made known his troubles, and while he re- 
itwas deserted, “To be Let,” was in large cited them the tears coursed down his manly 
characters on the door. Surprised, perplexed | Cueex. “Tne iriena became a participator in 
and disheartened, he knew not whither to his new troubles, he alleviated Samuel's suf- 
sek intelligence, In this meditative mood, ferings, and sympathized and consoled him. 
~ aperson, calling him by name, extended his | tio urged Samuet to take a ride, hoping that 
hand to greet him. with a friendly welcome | new scenes might ease his melancholy mind. 
on the spot—once the place of his residence. |'the kind invitation was politely refused. He 
He was indeed a friend. He eased the trou- | wished to return home. 
. bled mind of Samuel, by offering those con-. Mornine d aan ine o'clock & 
sling expressions which sterling friends. j er : ihe, ’ ra ‘rom Burli ida 
ncn imp Ba, there wan one ub. [ol sare in the seaoat fom Baringo. 
ject which Samuel had yet to learn—wh : : ae 
ne that dwelling now tenaatloss? Beceush ler be ga ane Acad eer 
a peewee ee eee ana fie were not given. He walked into the parlor. 
earthquakes that at times involve hundreds ne ak ae there. - re ir ove A 
intain, Speculation had suddenly raised the||{° Chamber just above. He hurried up 
: : :.,,{{Stairs, and quickly rushed into the room. A 
price of cotton without a correspondent rise Bee cloud’ k er the heals ofall. Hi 
in that of the manufactured article, and,| S™bre cloud hung over the heads ofall. His 
*" parents were busy, his children were in tears, 


forced to sell at an enormous sacrifice, his sees 
limited means were unable to carry on the 2nd eee parties fey von: the: Bed, pac and 
emaciated. : 


struggle, and he found himself, his young’ . : 
wife, and her two sisters absolutely beggared.|| Consumption had already done its powerful 


Generous in his own nature, and strictly | work. There is something dreadful, yet 


honorable and liberal in his transactions, he||beautiful in consumption. It comes in the 
had yielded every thing up, for the purpose||Z@rb of mockery and deception, and clothes 
of satisfying his creditors, with the manful|| its victims in beautiful garments for the grave. 


and noble determination of again devoting The hectic flush, the snowy brow, the bril- 
himeelf to business in another State, and,||!iant eye; who could believe that these were 
‘hen in good circumstances, he would return|/death’s precursors—the signet of the con- 


to Burlington, and retrieve his shattered for- |! (eror. 
lune, i In that darkened chamber, where naught 


Samuel heard the distressing news—he! was heard but the low suppressed sobs of 
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agonized hearts, was that affectionate wife ; 
a few months since she was full of high health 
and bounding hopes. She was now dying. Her 
eyes were closed—her head now reclined 
upon her husband’s bosom—one hand, a thin 
and wasted hand, clasped within both her! 
mother’s, who stood beside her; the father, | 
his noble head bowed on his chest, poured 
forth a torrent of tears which even manhood 
refuses not to shed. Those tears were Jike 
rain-drops. Her children, called to witness 
death for the first time, sought to shut out 
the cruel sight; and being beside her bed, 
buried their faces in its folds, 

*“ Dear husband,” said the sinking w'fe, and 
she opened her eyes, which seemed to beam 
with a brightness borrowed from that world 
with which doubtless she had been com- 
muning; “husband, [ fear not todie. I go 
to a home where is an exceeding and eternal 


its destruction. To this mental depressin 

was now superadded a low nervous foe 

that wasted his bodily strength, and soon ra 
i}duced him to a mere shadow; and finally . 
far gained the ascendancy that he was unatie 
to leave his bed. i 

There is something strikingly noble in ue 
sight of a venerable man firmly struvting 
with difficulties. ‘The father of Samuel Was 
now far advanced in life, and 


“ Age had droop’d his snow upon his head." 


But his was a green old ave—* frosty bar 
kindly”—and though patriarchal in his ap. 
pearance, the springs of life still flowed fresh. 
ly within him. Time, which had tothe 
ithim of his elasticity and ardent temperamen 
of youth, had also freed him from some of tha 
jacute sensibility which had so nearly over. 
powered his son. The whole of his propeny 





weight of glory; a city where there are pure 
and happy spirits. Father, mother, the Lamb 
is the light thereof.” 


Her eye closed, and so still and low was 
her breathing, that all thought they looked 
onthe dead. Then a voice, soft and low as 
an infant’s first“lispings, whispered — 

“Teach my children that all joys are cen- 


had been swallowed up by their recent mig ° 
i fortunes, and the means which he had sod. 
lously guarded to be a provision to him, and 
_ his equally aged companion 

“Tn their reverend and declining days,” 


‘|he had freely given to free his son from his 
pecuniary difficulties. 
Both had patiently and without a murmur 





tred in heaven—shield them against the at- 


jborne the privations necessarily incident t 


tacks of sin—no more sickness for me—a pure, poverty, and had unremittingly assisted the 
heart—a pure, virtuous heart—a robe of light lamented wife in the task of comforting and 
~—look—a Saviour—a heavenly vis— {| encouraging their son. Both, indeed, were 

And her ransomed spirit joined the throng! fondly attached to him, for he was their ony 
of redeemed, sanctified beings, breathing the] child, and from his youth upwards had ww: 
name of Him who gave himself to death, that| formly honored his father and mother, ani 
they might live. The next day witnessed! they had indulged the grateful anticipatin 
the funeral; in the vault of death she was| that he would be the prop to sustain them 


entombed, Dust mingles with dust. 


- 


CHAPTER IT. 


Sure as by fire the yellow gold is shown, 

So by adversity is friendship known ; 

While fav'ring Fortune's cheerful visage smiles, 
All flock about her wealth's unwasted piles ; 
But quickly fly soon as the thunders sound ; 
Nor own’d of one is he, so lately found 

By legions of companions girt around. 


The utter prostration of spirit that came 
over Samuel, subsequently to the death of his 


wife, deadened his faculties, and incapacitated | 


him for putting into execution the various 
resolves for rebuilding the shattered fabric of 
his fortune which had been planned by 
him. Listless and apathetic, it was alike 


indifferent whether good or evil awaited him. | 


The “ bright star” that had led him on was 
set forever; and, like the despairing and 
storm-driven mariner, he abandoned the helm 
and left the reeling and foundering vessel to 
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through the troubles of life. And well had 
, he performed his duties till he had sunk te 


neath the load of his calamities. 


Their distress soon reached a crisis; ard 
actual want threatened shortly to drive them 
to utter degradation. Samuel, stretched on 
his sick bed, unconscious and at times delit: 
i] ous, querulously demanded those little luxe- 
ries to which he had been accustomed, and ia 
tones of impatience and reproach, chided al 
ternately his weeping mother and the depit- 
ed wife. No means were in their possession 
to procure them, but by the sale of clothing 
and the remnant of furniture left to them 
One by one these were disposed of, and even 
this source of supply was speedily at an end. 
The despairing mother knelt at the bed-side 
of her delirious son, and in agony of tears 
exclaimed— 

“© Lord—my God, in thee have I put y 
''trust—let me not be confounded forever—s 
‘me—and deliver me. Do grant this arden 
| prayer.” 
In all the earnestness of a devout and hus 
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» spirit, she prayed for support and resigna- 
aan her hour of trial and affliction. 

Comforted by her appeal to Him, and re- 
lieved by her tears, she joined her husband 
at their scanty meal; and strong in hope and 
the passiveness of female endurance, she ex- 
horted him to shake off his despondency, and 
to endeavor to find means by his own exer- 
tions to snatch their son from the danger of 
peing lost for want of succor. 

«God's will be done! 1 trust I have not 
lived in vain! And that He whom I have 
served humbly, will not desert us. His 
chastening hand has fallen heavily, and we 
| are truly afflicted. But I will rouse myself, 
and though my limbs are failing, and my 
arms somewhat sapless, with His assistance 
| will venture forth,” said the grey-haired 


father. . 
And vigorously and determinedly the old 


ot 
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freotten denartinent of business. 

But he was poor—the friends of his youth 
; and manhood were either dead or removed, 
and he found himself in a new world; and 
toiland trouble were for a time his sole re- 
ward. Le felt, however, that he was per- 
forming a sacred duty; and in firm reliance 
upon his “anchor of hope,” he persevered, 
and bore contumely, neclect, and the “ world’s 
spite,” with the meekness and forbearance of 
amartyr. One or two small commissions 
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to carry to his famishing wife a pittance, 
miserable it is true in amount, but which pro- 
mised to afford them a slight respite from 
want, 

Woman’s love, and the love of childhood, 
are the most engrossing and intense of human 
passions, but neither has the same endurance 
as amother’s love for her offspring. Crime 
may stain the character of her child, misery 
may haunt its footsteps; but the bands which 
link her affections are rarely destroyed. T'o 
Samuel, whose life had been an example of 
filial love, his mother, in his present helpless- 
ness, seemed to be more and more devoted. 
Inbecile in mind and feeble in body, his con- 
* dition closely resembled that of a sick child, 
- and unweariedly did she exercise her tender- 
* nessas a nurse and a mother. 

“Her own necessities were overlooked; she 
deprived herself even of the absolute rest and 
< support required by nature, and watched over 
him and tended him while her own frame 
. Wassinking with inanition. But her reward 
* Was as rich as her care and sufferings were 
, great, for the sacrifices and deprivations 
: Which she endured on hisaccount, were made 
: uptoher by his kindness and filial conduct 
in after years, 
‘Slowly, indeed, almost imperceptibly, Sam- 
, uel began to recover; but his recovery was 
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: were at length obtained, and he was enabled) 





like that of the forest tree which has been 
overthrown and nearly uprooted by the blasts 
of winter. The spring returns, and a bud or 
shoot is seen springing from the apparently 
lifeless mass, indicating that the germ of 
vegetable existence is still in being. So 
trifling and minute, however, are these, that 
the indifferent observer would fail to recog- 
nise them. ‘hus it was with Samuel; but 
the eye ofa mother failed not to discern the 
first faint indications of returning conscious- 
ness; and in a transport of gratitude, she 
hailed them as the dawn of recovered happi- 
ness, 

As soon as he could bear the motion, they 
removed, with the miserable relics of their 
fortune, to a small house at the outskirts of 
Montreal, in which they had hitherto resided. 
Away from the clang of human contention, 


| and from the impure atmosphere of a narrow 


man set about his long-neglected and almost |! 


and crowded street, a very favorable change 
soon developed itself’ in Samuel’s pitiable con- 
dition. The breath of heaven— 


“Came sweet and wooingly ;” 


} And by its eddies through his small but clean 





apartment, acted as a restorative to his shat- 
tered and decaying strength. 


See the man who long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain; 
At length repair his vigor lost, 

And breathe and walk again. 
The meanest fluw'ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air--the skies, 
Tohim, are opening Paraiise. 


As his physical vigor improved, his mental 
perceptions became more distinct; and though 
he still murmured the name of his much la- 
mented wife, he began to be sensible of the 
presence of his mother, and at times to smile 
gratefully for her attentions. 

Happy mother! One smile, wavering and 
uncertain as it yet was, made ample amends 
for all thy sacrifices and sufferings, 

Spring was abroad, and as he inhaled its 
balmy breezes, a perfect consciousness grad- 
ually unfolded itself of hisown past sufferings, 
and his change of situation. Sad reflections, 
‘sorrow and tears were the result of his 
‘awakening faculties; but the debility yet 

hanging over him. robbed these of much of 
‘their bitterness. Day after day, as his dor- 
| mant feelings, memories and sensibilities ac- 
| quired power, he became more and more sen- 
isible of the miseries and privations that had 
been undergone for his sake by his parents, 
The pale, wrinkled, and shrunk cheek of his 
mother, the dwindled and emaciated figure 
of his father, the destitution so apparent in 
jall around him, told a tale of woe that came 
‘yeproachingly over his mind, and leaning his 
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head upon the breast of his mother, who was 
supporting him in one of his first efforts to sit 
up, said— 

“God bless you, my mother! Your ten- 
derness and care have, I feel, snatched me 
from the grave. Ever shall I pray that I may 
be enabled to show you the love and gratitude 
now swelling in my heart, and to repay you 
in some degree for all you have done and suf- 
fered for me.” 

“Tam repaid, my son, most richly in hear- 
ing you once speak again to me. Most truly 
have we suffered, but our grief has been for 
you, not for ourselves,” 

*‘ Most devoutly do I thank God that your 
efforts have been successful. Not long ago, 
in the abandonment of my sorrow, I prayed 
for death, that I might join my angelic wife, 
and should have left you to the scorn of the 
world without a single regret. May the 
Almighty pardon me, and praise be to his 
name, who has permitted me to live.” 


Ina few weeks his strength was so far 
re-established, that he was enabled, with the 
aid of his mother, to venture once more into 
the open air. ‘The sights and sounds of ani- 
mated nature—her green and sunny face, 
and the “deep blue” of thesummer sky, came 
upon his delightful senses, and filled his heart 
with that profound sensation of happiness ever 
generated by gazing upon the most glorious 
and splendid of God’s temples—a rich coun- 
try clad in the luxuriance and beauty of sum- 
mer, and in which 


“ The air its richest incense, the whole land its shrine.” 


He soon procured a good situation, and the 
salary every year was augmented, to enable 
him to pay all expenses. He still lives an 
honor to himself—a credit to his parents—a 
good father to his chifdren, and an ornament 
to the society of Montreal, 
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THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER; 


A TALE OF TRUTH, 


BY MRS, EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Tr was one of Fanny Kemble’s first nights in ; 
for more than an hour before the rising of the curtain, 
the house was filled to overflowing, and expectation had 
arisen to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Grey-haired 
men, who had witneased the marvellous powers of a 
Siddons, and eager youths, who had only heard from 
tradition of the gifted queen of tragedy, were alike 
impatient to behold the creature of her lineage, on 
whom the mentle of inspiration had so recently fallen, 
The stage-box presented a spectacle illustrative of the 
universal interest excited. It was filled by a group of 
gentlemen who hod arisen from the tuble of a fashionable 
hotel, and, as diverse in nation na they were in character, 
had yet been united by the one single bond of curiosity. 
There was the American, with his colorless cheek, and 
the eager face of habitual enterprize,—the Englishman, 
fat, rubicund, and comfortable,—the restless, mercurial 
Frenchman,—the sallow, saturnine Spantard,—-the dark 
Italian with his: keen eye and delicately curved lips,— 





the fair-haired German, with grave and thoughtful look, . 


—all were there,—ull alike inspired with interest for 
the young and gifted actress, 
“Tt is a scene of great excitement,” said the English- 


man, as he looked down upon the sen of upturned faces . 
which heaved in the pit below him, but I was once ; 


witness to a début which exceeded every thing I have 
ever since beheld, inasmuch os the mimicry of passion 
was changed into its fearful reality.” 

Curiosity was at once excited, and yielding to the 
solicitations of those around, the gentleman, after con- 


sulting a watch somewhat smaller than a tea-plate, in ; 


order to ascertain the number of minutes which his story 
might be allowed to occupy, settled himself in the atti- 
tude of a narrator and they hegan: 

“When I was ao boy, one of the best of our stock 
actresses in gentecl comedy, was Mrs. Bradford. She 
wos a woman of extreme beauty, and of such refined 
and elegant mannera, that it wns gencrally believed she 
kad belonged to u far higher clogs in society than that in 
which she now ranked. She was in truth the youngest 
daughter of a man of wealth and family, but an impru- 
dent attachment to one of those brilliant but worthless 
individuals, who think their talents are an umple com- 
pensotion for a total deficiency of principle, had lee 10 a 
clandestiae marringe, which at once banished her from 
her fa.ner’s home and heart. VProud, high spirited, and 
devoted to her husband, notwithstanding his vices which 
embittered her existence, Mrs. Bradford sought not to 
regain the favor of friends. Her beauty, her talents, 
her inimitable power of voice, were allowed to decide 
her voention, and while her sister wos sitting amid 
peeresses of the realm, she became tho admired of all 
beholders, in tho mimjg pageantries of tho theatre. 

Though Mrs. Bradford continued to cherigh tho 


Recret disappointment which doubtless preyed Upon het 








heart had probably tended to encourage the growth of 
ambition. Where the affections are fully satisfied, the 
heart seldom craves the unhealthy excitements of fame, 
and the unsnbstantial forms of public applause are 
rarely sought, though sometimes found wnsought, by those 
who drink daily fram the cup of domestic happiness, 
The pride which Mrs. Bradford took in her profession, 
was almost ludicrous. She seemed to consider tho 
theatre as an epitome of the world,—the stage was asa 
magic realm, and they who could well act their parts 
within its charmed bounda, were actual benefactors to 
the gaping crowd beyond. Perhaps ae vindictive sense 
of the injustice which had driven her from the rank in 
which she was born, led her to seek revenge in thus 
investing her new vocation with honors not its own, 
But whatever might have been the motives which 
originally impelled ber, certain it was that ahe learned 
to look upon the successful actress as a sort of queen in 
her own right. Her exacting spirit, her indomitable 
pride, and her own keen sense of her own talents, were 
well known among her cotemporaries, while nothing 
but tho certainty that none otber could be found to 
supply the place of the versatile and gifted actress, 
induced managerial despots to tolerate her cuprice. 
Mrs. Bradford was in the full flush of beauty and 
fame, when the death of ber husband released her from 
a yoke which all her tenderness could not prevent her 
from feeling to be often irksome and painful. She had 
borne with his ill-treatment patiently, and however 
overbearing to others, had ever been gentle to him who 
had been the ovil genius of her life. But the love which 
can resist the fiercest blows of fortune may yet be 
destroyed by the slow undermining of duily, hourly 
unkindness, and it may be questioned whether a rene 
of relief from bondage did not mingle with tho natural 
regret which swelled the heart of the youthful widow. 
Her only child, a daughter whpse budding benuty was 
the admiration of all who beheld her, now occupied het 
affections, and the wasted tenderness of her notere 
seemed to have found a proper chnonel, More than 
one admirer aspired to the hand of the beautiful widow, 
but her heart had been too cruelly wounded to truit 
agnin in man’s deceitful promises, and a cold and stern 
refusal was her only reply. She endeavored to make 
every one understand thet they who sought her love 
must certainly meet with disappointment, white thor 
who were content to share her friendship, might be eure 
of finding the most kindly and warm-hearted regard. 
Indeed, ‘her conduct was looked upon aa 4 model of 
propriety, and the temptations which usually aseail 4 
lovely and unprotected woman in such circumstance, 
scemed to pass like shadows from her path, leaving 1 
traco of their transient presonce. On the stage she 
was unrivalled in a certain class of characters. Het 
frankness of manners, her musical laugh, the flexibility 
of her pleasant voice, -peculiarly fitted her for the higher 
walks of comedy, and Beatrice, the merry, warmehearted 


: jons, 
Beatrice, one of the finest of Shakspeare’s conceptions 


warmest affection for hor worthless hughand) yet the | 


was never so completely embodied both to the eye and 
ear, as when Mrs. Bradford personated her. 
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Nina Bradford was entirely unlike her mother. Her | 
features were far more regularly beautiful, her com- t 
plexion was of the most dazzling purity, and her hair 
was of that rich golden tint which seemed almost to shed . 
jight around when the child flung buck the curls from 
her snowy brow. But her face lacked the noble | 
expression which dwelt in the dark, mind-lighted | 
countenance of the Milesian actress. There was a fire | 


in the death-black eye, and an intensity of feeling shown || 


inthe mobile features of the mother, which were entirely 
wanting in the calm still beauty of the child. The one 
was the carved alabaster vase-—beautiful ut all times, 
but doubly so when lighted from within; while the 
other was the faultless statue—perfect in its lovely 
proportions but wanting the Promethean fire which 





could alone inspire its lifeless excellence. But Mrs. 
Bradford saw no defect in a creature of such exquisite 
beauty; and without casting one regretful glance towarda 
those guarded circles of aristocratic beuuty which Nina's 
churms would have so nobly adorned, bad not her mother 
forfeited her right to enter the magic precincts, the! 
haughty actress thought only of fitting her to wield the 
sceptte which time would hereafter wrest from her own 
hand. From her very infancy, Nina was instructed in 
music, dancing and recitation, while nothing was neg-|| 
lected which could tend to ensure her future success. | 
But Mrs. Bradford loved the child too well to expose 
her early to the dangers of such a career. Her educa- 
tion was conducted in the strictest privacy, the mother |; 
washer only teacher, and the most careful guurd was | 
set over every avenue by which vanity and folly might 
useail her youthful mind. Allowed to sec the splendid 
Pegeantry of mimic life from the boxes only, she knew 
nothing of the coarse machinery by which auch beautiful 








actuated her life was now doubled in its intensity by the 
influegce of maternal affection. 


Nina had attained her sixteenth year, in happy igno- 


rance of the destiny which awaited her, when a terrible 
misfortune befell her mother. 
of a splendid pageant of Oriental magnificence, (in 
which Mrs. Bradford had been induced to take a promi- 
nent part, by the opportunity which it afforded of 
exhibiting her beautiful person in a novel and becoming 
garb,) somo of the machinery gave way, and she was 
precipitated through a trap-door with such violence that 
she was taken up insensible. 
immediately procured, and it was then discovered that 
the injury she had received was a compound fracture 
of the hip;joint. Life might be preserved, but the 
sldll of the surgeon could not reverae the doom which 
‘condemned the beautiful actress to perpetual lameness. 
To a woman like Mrs. Bradford, whose beauty had 


During the performance 


Medical assistance was 


been her pride, and who had been wont 10 hear the 
plaudits of the multitude ringing in her eara from the 
moment she put her fuot upon the stage, nothing could 
be more frightful than the Prospect of a long life spent 
in painful decrepitude. 
ripened womanhvod:; she had not yet coumed her 
| thirty-fifth year—not a furrow waa traced upon her 
brow, the frost of time had not yet faded her cheek, or 
dropped its hoariness upon her raven locka,—her form 
was still as exquisitely proportioned as in the days of 
her early triamphs, when the shouts of on admiring 
crowds greeted her every step :—and now, to be thus 
l suddenly struck down like a crushed worm,—to become 
jan object of pity to those ‘who but yesterday were 
_ burning with envy,—to lie in helpless, hopeless suffering 
' the remainder of a life which had now no end or aim, 


She was yet in all the bloom of 


results are produced. She was even kept in ignorance | was beyond human endurance. She wept and raved 


of her mother's plans respecting herself, and thus, 


| until excitement of mind aggravated the fever of her 


though surrounded by an atmosphere of evil, she yet!! frame, and ere long the existence, she had so despised, 


pated the days of her happy childhood in purity and 
peace, 

The children of gifted parents rarely possess the: 
talent which characterized their progenitors, and still 
more rarely even when it exists, does it pursue the same 
channel, Ninn was only one more added to the thou- 
sand proofs which the world has received of this strange 
tuth, She wasa fine singer, for she possessed a superb 
voice,—danced with exceeding grace, for this was one 
ofnature’s giftsy—recited with every proper intonation, 
for she learned by rote that whieh her mother repeated, 
but she possesred fow of those requisites which are 
euential to histrionie success. - Extremely limited in 
her powers of comprehension, and timid to excess in her 
mavaera, unable to appreciate the true beauties of an 
author, and shrinking in almost awkward shyness from 
the slightest notice, modesty became in her rather an 
infirmity than a grace, and was likely to prove as fatal 
to her future prospects, os the weakness of her mind. 
But the fond mother aaw nothing of all this. She only 
fet that she was hiding in the seclusion of her own 
“att & treasure which was hereafler to dazzle and 
delight the world, and the ambition which had so long | 


-hung on the balance of a moment. 


Nina watched night and day beside her suffering 


mother, and never did the purity and goodness of her 
nature more fully develope itself, than when thus minie 
tering to the comfort of one so dear. 
first acquaintance with grief, and its effect was to 
increase the tenderness as well as tho timidity of her 
character. Her mother had always been the object of her 
devoted affection, and now when she beheld her suffering 
tortures both of mind nnd body, she listened to her every 
word ng it it fell from tho lips of one inspired. Mrs. 
Bradford was not blind to her influence over the sensitive 
girl, and she determined to exert it in a mannor which 
should compensate for berown misfortune. She had long 
since divined the repugnance which Nina felt towards 
any thing which could betrny her into notoriety, and sho 
therefore anticipated some opposition to her long che- 
rished plans, But now, when sho was prostrated by 
sickness, and could only took forward to a future of 
suffering and perhapa of poverty, she determined to win 
Nina’a coggent to the vocation which had been chosen 
' for her. # 
extent of her daughter's affection with suflicient accu- 


Tt was Nina’s 


he woman of the world hnd culeuluted the 
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racy. Nina was surprized and shocked at the suggestion, 
—she treated it as a jest, an attempt to teat her,vanity, 
but when she was forced to believe that her mother 
spoke in sober earnest, nothing could exceed her grief. 
Yet too timid for open resistance, she only wept in 
secret until her mother, tempting her by a fearful picture 
of future want and destitution which awaited them if she 
should resist her will, wrung from the poor girl a solemn 
promise to consider the stage as her fuwure vocation. 
Mrs, Bradford's recovery was exceedingly slow, for 
the turmoil of her feelings retarded the kindly opern- 
tions by which nature wus gradually effecting her cure. 
Months elapsed before she was sufficiently recovered to 
purave her plans with reapect to Nina, and the girl 
began to hope thnt they would yet he abandoned, when 
she waa at length called to prepare herself for her for- 
midable task. Whatever passions might once have 
roled the heart of the still beautiful actress, all now 
seemed merged in the absorbing one of ambition, She 
looked on her own distorted and crippled form with a 
bitter pang, but the hope of placing Nina on the throne 
from which she had been hurled, soothed her wounded 
pride, The poor girl no longer offered any resistance 
to her mother’s wishes. She submitted passively to the 
necessary studies and discipline, but tho earnest pur- 
pose, the determined will, the selGreliance, the audacity 
which are requisite to carry an actress through the 
arduous scenes of a first appearance, were totally 
wanting. She prepared fur her task sadly and almoat 
“hopelessly, even as one would turn with slow reluctant 
step to a journcy which offered little to reward, but 
much to molest the traveller, Indeed, few persons 
could have been go utterly unfit for a vocation which, 
more than any other, requires boldness and force of 
character. The most decided trait in Nina’s character, 
was timid gentleness, and the torrent of blushes which 
usually followed the simplest word she uttered, proved 
her incapacity for the part she had undertaken, The 
shade. of domestic life, the unbroken privacy of home 
affections, the seclusion of simple womanly duties— 
such was the proper theatre for a quict and feeble spirit 
like Nina. But the indecision and irresoluteneas which 
formed part of her timid character, added to the influ- 
enco of filial affection, kept her silent when the most 
perfect confidence could alone have been of service to 
her. 
For montha before the time fixed for her debit, the’ 
fashionable world had heard of the beauty and grace of |! 
the young and lovely actress, The misfortune of her! 
mother was still fresh in the remembrance of all, and 
sympathy for her was mitigled with interest in her suc- 
cessor, The usual hyperboles of newspaper criticism 
had been exhausted in the attempt to influence public 
opinion. I¢ they might be believed, the new aspirant 
was not only a model of perfect beauty, but alao a most 
gifted and skilful actress. The example and precepts 
of her mother were suid to have done the work of years 
on the ductile mind of the blooming girl, mp no one: 
had been allowed to be present ut any of her’ ohearsala, | 
no ono could dispute the truth of such assortions, That! 
she was beautiful, every body could geestily, and all 





es 
play-goers were on tiptoe to behold the first appearance 
of acreature so donbly gifled. But all this flourish of 
trumpeta—this prelude to the drama, which was to 
shadow forth her destiny, instead of encouraging, only 
tended to depress the spirits of the young debitonte, 
She was fully convinced that success lay not within her 
reach, and such a belief is always sufficient to paralyze 
the energies and weaken the efforts of even the mon 
competent. 

At length it was announced that the “ young and 
beautiful daughter of our old favorite,” ete. etc, would 
make her first appearance on a certain evening. Curi- 
osity had been much awakened not only by the puffs of 
those who wero most interested in her success, but also 
by the fact that not a single public rehearsal had been 
permitted to take place, and therefore even the most 
favored of stage critics were quite in the dark. The 
house was consequently crowded, the walls seemed 
literally lined with human faces, and as I sat in the 
stage-box, looking round on this congregated mass of 
humanity, I found myself speculating upon the effect 
which would be produced on the senses of the young 
girl when suddenly ushered into the presence of sucha 
vast multitude. There are few things so franght with 
that indefinable feeling which, when inspired by some 
grand and sublime object, we term awe, os the sight of 
a vast assemblage of human faces. I remember the 
the English opium-eater, amid the horrors of his mental 
tortures, describes one as exceeding all others in agony. 
It was the vision of a sea of faces, mopping and mowing 
nt him, grinning in derision, scowling in fierce anger, 
—leering in idiot malice—wenring every vavicly of ex 
preasiona, and tossing like waves beneath him. I never 
look down into the pit of a theatre without recalling, 
and shuddering involuntarily as I do so, tho fearful 
vision, But to stand upon the stage of a vnst theatrs, 
and behold on alt sides, the faces of enger expectancy 
lo sec faces looking down from the galleries—facrs 
meeting the forward gaze in the boxes—faces gazing up 
from the pit, is one of the most terrible sights on earth. 
The brain becomes bewildered—the swaying of the 
multitude grows into something like the surging ofa 
mighty sea—the features of individual countenances 
become blended into an undistinguishable mass, and (he 
eyes—the eager, earnest wild gaze of those myriads of 
eyes, are the only objects which yet glaro out distinctly 
from the grotesque masques. 

On tho night in question, however, I was withdrawa 
from such general apeculations by the glimpse af sn 
earnest and still beautiful face, which I had noticed 
peeping fram between the curtains of a private box os 
the opposite side of the theatre. I could not mistake 
the features of one whom I had so often seen with de 
light, and though sho was still pallid from recent eutfer- 
ing, I saw much to admire in the faded loveliness of the 
once idolized Mrs. Bradford. Seated or rather reclir 


| ing on the cushioned bench, her crutches placed wibie 


reach of her hand, while her altered figure wes oo” 
cealed beneath the drapery of a rich shawl, wat the 
expectant and already half-triumphant mother. As 
watched the alternate glow and pallor of her cheek, 
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was at no loss to comprehend her emotions. She had 
been almost maddened by the applause which, since 
her withdrawal from the stage, had been bestowed on a 
woman, whose total want of personal beauty destroyed 
all idea of rivalship, and who now reigned triumphant 
by the simple power of comic talent. She had been 
enraged at the idea of being so soon forgotten, and find- 
ing her place so soon filled in the affections of the fickle 
multitude. Her worst passions had been awakened by 
the fearful consciousness of her own blasted loveliness, 
and her present miserable decrepitude. She awaited 
thetriumph of her child as her fullest and most com- |! 
plete revenge. Nina was destined to wear the crown | 
which had passed from her head, and the mother, afer 
attiring the young candidate for the awful ordeal, now 
sat to witness the perfection of her success. I could 
see Mra. Bradford’s impatient gesture as the overture 
slowly lagged along—I saw her sudden atart as the cur- 
tin rose, and then my own interest in the young debu- 
tante got the better of my sympathy, and I forgot to 
watch the agitation of the expecting mother. The part 
chosen for Nina, was that of Juliana, one in which her 
mother had excelled, and injudicious as such a choice 
might seem, it was usually considered aa ao proof of her 
exceeding merit, since 1t would scarcely have been 
lected had there been any doubt of her success. The} 
public were not aware that it was only another evidence 
of the mother’s insane and blinded vanity. At the first 
sight of her exceeding beauty, a burst of applause re- 
sounded through the theatre. Again and again was it 
repeated, na if to welcome and encourage the delicate 
and shrinking creature. But the very sound meant to 
inspirit, only served to terrify the excited girl. She 
trembled, and her lip and cheek-were like ashes as the 
last faint echo died along the lofty roof. Raising her 
tyes timidly from the floor, they encountered that ter-|, 
nic wall of faces which I have before described, and as 
funder the influence of some horrid nightmare, she 
Hood spell-bound and speechless. The business of the 
play commenced, but there she stood, gazing with wild, 
fixed eyes, out upon the scene beyond. There was 
‘omething painful and yet ludicrous in her stiffened 
stitude ond strange gaze. Those who understood the 
muller, were pained to the very heart, while the coarser 
‘piris in the gallery, and the more selfish in the pit, 
Wered that fearful serpent hiss, whi h, to the actor, is 
worse than the viper’s deadliest ating. As if the multi- 
tude had only waited for the signal to begin, the whole 
theatre wag suddenly filled with that dread eound; at 
the same instant a shriek so loud, so shrill, so torrific 
That it Was heard far-above the voice of the hissing mul. 
titade, tang through the house, and as if that fearful 
ty had broken the spell which bound her, the young 
tctress fell prostrate to the floor, The confusion that 
ttsued, defies description. Nina was borne off the 


‘4ge still insensible, but the shrieks atill rang wild 
td shrill from her unhappy mother. She was in 


convulsions, and her weight, her lameness, and 
1, “natural strength rendered it noxt to impos- 
thle to remove her from the theatre. I shall never 
et the horrid sounds and scones of that night, 











The multitude pushing, crowding, yelling, swearing, as 
they forced their way out of the crowded building, and 
Mrs, Bradford’s frightful shrieks ringing louder and 
londer as the gradually diminishing sounds of busy 
voices, gave place to the hollow echoes of that most 
desolate of all places, a deserted theatre. 

Mrs. Bradford died that night. The shock of her 
disappointment had been too severe for her enfeebled 
nerves, and on « sofa in the apartment which had for- 
merly been her own dresaing-room, she breathed her 
last sigh; thus dying in hopeless wretchedness amid 
the ecenes of her former trimmphs. 

“And what became of Nina?” was asked by several 
voices. 

“Strange to say, was the reply, “the circumstance 
which ruined her fortunes as an actrosa, was the means 
of ensuring her future happiness. A lady of well- 
known benevolence, struck with the excess of modeaty 
so unexpectedly evinced in a daughter of the green- 
room, sought her out, and learning the sad event of her 
unhappy mother’s hopes, became the kind and devoted 
friend of the unprotected girl. She took her into her 
own house, and when the natural grief of her recent 
bereavement had subsided, she became the companion 
and humble friend of her benefactress. The better 
qualities of her nature were devoloped, her kindly affec- 
tions were properly cultivated, and the womanly tendor- 
ness and timidity of her character were taught their 
proper direction. Nina Bradford is now the useful and 
happy wife of a learned and respected country clergy- 
man in the north of England, and few would recognize 
in her matronly self-possession, the timid debdtante— 
the actress of an hour. 


(Iu the foregoing tale, only the name of the actress has boon 
changed! ‘I'he cireumstaeces are strictly true, ad occurred 
in England many yoars since.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ROBBER. 
UX RENJAMIN HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Try was in the year 18—, that 2 very lovely woman, 
the Countess of Walstein, became an inhabitant of 
Vienna; to which city the news of her husband’s death 
—a Colonel in the service of France, and slain, as it was 
stated in’ the letter of the Minister of War, at the great 
battle of Moskowa—had brought her. 

One night, after having dismissed all her female 
attendants, she was seated at her writing-desk, intensely 
absorbed in the perusal of a manuscript, when the win- 
dow of her boudoir was burst open. She was utterly 
paralysed, for the moment, with fear. She believed she 
was lost for ever. Three o'clock in the morning had 
just struck, and all around her was silence and darkness. 
The servants were all fast asicep. The sound of no 
footstep in the distant street could be heard. It was a 
favorable moment for the perpetration of crime, for crime 
could be committed safe from the observation of any 
witness. Excited by sudden terror, the Countess turned 
her eyes toward the window that had been forced open; 
but the dimmed gloss through which the wax lights 
shone, gave forth but an uncertain and glimmering 
view, and she could only distinguish, and that with 
difficufty, the dark shade of 2 man’s figure at the Iower 
end of the room. Fancying, for the moment, that it 
was but ¢ terrific illusion, she scized a light and turned 
it toward this strange object. ‘What was her terror, 
when she was convinced that there was before her a 
strange man! He was very tall, his figure was con- 
cenled by a black mantle, and bis face was covered by a 

mask, Her first thought was to ring the bell; but the 
masked man, grasping her arm, prevented her from 
carrying her project inte execution. 

“Have no fear,” said the unknown; “and though 
appearances be at this moment against me, still do not 
confound me with the common molefactors that fill this 
city. Although my proceedings are such as to give you 
reason fo entertain such an idea, yet I presume to hope, 
that you will soon abandon a notion, that would do my 
feelings wrong. Iam an honest man; but very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as I cannot and ought not 
to explain to you, oblige me to act thus. That is all I 
can, for the present, say to you.” 

The tone of voice in which these few words had been 
said, and the apparent unconcern, and calmness of de- 
meanor in the unknown, excited the astonishment of the 
Countess, without lessening, however, her uneasiness, 
nor diminishing her fear, 

How can you explain,” she said to her singular 
visitor, “ your conduct, and your presence in my house, 
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and when I am alone 1—besides there is that mask which 
conceals your features-—' 

“That mask should not at all terrify you. For 
heavens’ sake, be calm. I have this false visage, but 
as a security for that discretion that must guerd my 
conduct, and until circumstances, less unhappy than 
those that now affect me, permit me to make myself 
known to you.” 

“ Well, then, what do you require?” asked the Coun- 
teas, perfectly astonished. 

“A very great service indeed, and one upon which 
depends my future liberty, my honor, and the happiness 
of my life.” 

"*T know not, Sir, how, or in what manner, I. 

Tam about to tell you~and now deign to listen to 
me, with a kind of charitable feeling. You havein your 
secrelaire a sum of sixty thousand francs. I want that 
from you——zs a loan. Understand me perfectly. It 
is under the name of a loan, that I shall receive it from 
you—but as that sum will not accomplish the object 
which compels me thus to borrow from you, I supplicate 
you to add to it also your jewel case. I shall have a 
faithful and accurate value put upon it, by a jeweller, 
as to its contents; and with that I will ask you for your 
diamond studded watch, and these, along with the sixty 
thousand francs, will make the sum total of my debt to 
you.” 

The Countess was stupified alike from ‘astonishment 
and fear. So much of audacity, surpassed her imagina- 
tion of all that impudence could think of doing. But 
then how was she to act, situated as she was? Should 
she refuse to despoil herself of her gold and diamonds? 
It would be to expose herself to outrage. A man capa- 
ble of having conceived and executed so rash a project, 
and to express himself so boldly, would not recoil from 
any consideration, and would crush every obstacle to 
attain his ends. The Countess having indulged in 
such reflections, would doubtlessly have instantly com- 
plied with the demand made on her, if the remembrance 
of her husband had not come to her assistance—for she 
recollected that the richest ornaments in her jewel-caso 
had been from him—and then, how could she consent 
willingly to part from the last tokens of his love, that 
remained to her? 

_ “I consent,” she said, “to give to you the sum of 
money you ask from me; but the jewel-caso is the 
bridal present of my deceased husband, and I cannot 
part with it without insulting the memory of one, that I 
honor, and venerate. Oh! that I must keep, and even 
you yourself, will sec that I ought to do so.” 

“TI think,” he remarked, “that I told you, that I 
wanted all that I have specified. Nothing less than 
what J have stated, can free me from the embarrassment 
in which I am placed. It is all that I hope for from your 
goodness, and that I exact with the greater carnestness : 


” 
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because I om certain of discharging all I owe you, in less 
than two years.” 

The words “I ewact,’ added to the anxiety of the 
poor Countess. She stood up, opened her secretaire, 
gave to the stranger the gold that it contained, and then 
taking the jewel-case, she, with tears in her eyes, placed 
it on the table before her, hoping that the despair which 
was pictured in her countenance, would be more clo- 
quent, and more persuasive than her prayers. 

It was of no avail, however. The strange visitor 
took up the bag, containing the gold, the jewel-case 
that enclosed the diamonds, and then recommending 
her to keep as a profound secret all that had passed 
between them, he repeated to her the confidence he 
entertained of yet paying the debt, and disappeared, 
leaving the Countess overwhelmed with terror and 
with grief. 

Tt would be difficult to describe the various emotions, 
that subsequent to this adventure, agitated the Countess. 
The sacrifice that she had been forced to make, was, 
without doubt, a dreadful one; and yet the Joss affected 
her less than the reflections induced by such a visit from 
@ person who was evidently nobly born, and highly 
educated, The terror that the circumstance caused to 
her, however, made her discreet. 

Scarcely a fortnight had passed away, from tho time 
the nocturnal visit had been paid, when in the middle 
of the night, the Countess was awakened by the noise 
of something heavy falling into her room, which was 
thrown from without, and that had penetrated thus fur, 
after having emashed one of the panes of glass in the 
window. The noise was not succeeded by any other, 
and the Countess having recovered from her fright, or 
rather her curiosity being greater than her fears, sho 
searched for the object that she was sure had fallen on 
the floor, It was a stone, which was enveloped by a 
letter most respectfully worded, and containing an exact 
account of the money enclosed in the bag, as well as of 
the value of the diamonds taken from her. This act of 
honesty appeared to her to be very singular on the part 
of one, that after all, she could not but regard os o 
robber. Astonished at this new act of the mysterious 
individual, she put both pieces of writing in her secre- 
taire, and deposited them in the place formerly occupied 
by the valuables of which she had been despoiled, 


CHAPTER FY. 


A rear after the event which we have described, the 
Countess of Walstcin, yielding to the importunities 
of her husband's family, left Vienna, and went to 
take up her abode at Munich, where she trusted that 
her strange visitor, of whom she now heard no more, 
would cease from troubling her repose. Her anticipa- 
tions in this respect, were not, however, falfilled. 

Some months after her arrival at Munich, where she 
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led a very retired life—where she was never seen in 
public, and consequently believed she was ‘sccure from 
the visits of the stranger, she was one mormning—about 
three o’clock—astonished to see the window of her 
chamber opened! No noise was made-no bolt with- 
drawn ; but as if by magic power, it was opened, and the 
mysterious man again appeared, in his old costume, and 
his face still concealed by a mask ! 

«What! you again! exclaimed the Countess. 
“What would you know! Have I not satisfied your 
first demand so fully, that.I might at least hope to be 
ree'd from a second visit 1” 

“Madame, your words are reproachful. If T merit 
insult for a second time disturbing your repose, I am 
gure you will not offer it, when you tearm what is the 
object of my present visit.” 

“ Doubtless it is to contract a sceond deht; for men 
like you have always pressing wants.” 

+ & Will the Countess of Walstein permit me to inter- 
rupt her, knowing as I do, all that can be said upon that 
point?” 

«Phen what is your business here?” 

«T find it impossible at this moment, to pay you in 
full, the entire sum that you were so good as to lend 
me, a year since—but I have brought you the half of it, 
which you will find in this bag—and in accepting it, 
I beg again to express to you my gratitude, and my 
determination fully to acquit myself of the obligation 
that T have contracted with you.” 

This said, the bag of gold was deposited on the table, 
and the stranger disappeared. 

When the Countess was fully certain that her myste- 
rious visitor had taken his departure, she rose from her 
couch, and examined the bag that he had teft behind 
him; and to her astonishment, she found that it con- 
tained precisely the half of the sum, that she had been 
compelled to give him. In doing justice to the strange 
conduct of the unknown, she did not, however, desire 
to be borne down by the weight of events, the conse- 
quences of which she could not forsee, and therefore she 
resolved to quit Germany, and to go and live in Italy. 
Tt is easy to conceive that this was a resolution not 

. adopted on the instant. That which had occurred both 
at Munich and Vienna, filled her mind with the greatest 
apprehension; and ehe determined to depart as privately 
as she possibly could. 

The Countess of Walstein travelled over a great deal 
of Italy. She visited Florence, and then resolved to 
stop for some time at Venice. The beauty of the cli- 
mate, the charms of the city—so calm, and so impreg- 
nated with poctry—at once suited her quiet habits, and 
her reflective disposition. She had remained there 
nearly a year, ond had ceased to think of her singular 
debtor, for she believed she had for ever free'd herself 
from him, when at the midnight hour—such a midight 


as one can only behold in Venice—she saw him ro-up- 
pear in the centre of her chamber, wearing the same 
dress that he did at Vienna, and at Munich ; and still 
masked ! 

“ This is the last visit of this kind, that I shall pay 
you,” he said. “Now, I bring to you the full sum that 
you, in despite of yourself, lent me two years ago. But, 
without examining into the causes of your conduct, I 
may content myself with saying, that your money and 
your discretion have saved my honor, At present, 
permit me to offer you the sincere expression of my 
gratitude, and to beg also that you will accept as a 
testimony of it this brilliant ring, which I pray you to 
accept from me,” 

Pronouncing these words, the stranger took from his 
finger a ting, and ltaid it, at the same time with the 
purse of gold, upon the table, which wos close to the 
couch on which the Countess was reposing. The 
latter, that fright had nearly paralysed, recovered gra- 
dually from her fear, and said— 

“But who are you, sir, who attach so much value to 
the service I have done? Permit me to assure you that 
my discretion will be the best security for any secret you 
may please to confide in me.” 

«TI can easily believe it, Countess, especially when 
you find that the secret is one in which both are equally 
interested.” 

The unknown finished those words, by teating off his 
mask, and casting it from him. 

“Good Heavens!” shrieked the Countess, as she 
looked in the face of the unknown; “it is—it is my 
husband !” 

“Yes,” answered the Count with deep emotion, “I 
am he for whom thou hast long mourned as dead, and 
who, without thee, would have lost both honor and 
liberty. There are my adventures, I wos dangerously 
wounded at the battle of Muskowa, and by mistake re- 
turned as among those who had been killed. I was 
brought as a prisoner into the deserts of Siberia. In a 
frightful state of misery, and without the possibility of 
apprising you that I was living, [ passed there the entire 
time of my captivity. An ukase of the Emperor gave 
me, at length, permission to return to France: when, as 
I passed through St, Petersburg, an unfortunate quarrel 
was put upon me, by the son of a great Russian Lord. 
I killed him in a duel fought hetween us; and, although 
my adversary was altogether in the wrong, and that he 
did not hesitate so to declaré before dying, yet as his 
family were very powerful, they swore to have ven- 
geance, and did every thing they could to carry that 
vow into effect. 

«“T was arrested and imprisoned. The prosecution 
against me had commenced, when the Czar, learning 
what had happened, and the public feeling that was 
general in my favor, ordered me to be set at liberty, and 
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brought beyond the frontiers: of his empire, on my way 
to France. After such a deciéion, I might well believe, 
as well ag all those who took an interest in my fate, that 
I was saved from the fury of my enemies; but it turned | 
out otherwise, for my foes were numerous and powerful. 
Notwithstanding the decision of the Emperor, they eb- 
tained my incarceration anew, until I had made a full! 
payment of a sum of sixty thousand roubles, equal to 
about two hundred thousand francs, in which I was | 
amerced as ‘damages,’ for in Russia, it seems, that a. 
price is set upon the life of a human being. 

“T was again arrested; but, thanks to some friends, I 
was able to escape, and reached Germany, from whence | 
I wrote that I recognised myself a debtor to the amount | 
of the sixty thousand roubles, and promised to send | 
them, in the shortest possible time—and then I deter- | 
mined to conceal myself with the greatest possible, 
care. Had I acted differently, I should have been 
given up to the Russian government. 

“By means of the forced los from yourself, and the 
aid of some friends, I was able to meet the pecuniary , 
demand of my enemies, and to obtain a full acquittance, , 
as well as an order for my perfect freedom from arrest | 
for the futare, Once having this order in my hands, I 
knew that I could appear in public. Your secret re- 
moval from Munich prevented me from seeing you 
before now; but now, having discovered it, I determined 
to play out my part of the mysterious visitor to the end.” 

It was thus that the Colonel terminated his recital. 
Since then he has lived in happiness with his wife at 
the chateau at Walstein which is but a few leagues 
distant from Vienna. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS STATE-ROOQ; 


A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY J. H. INGRAHAM, E8Q. AUTHOR OF “LAYITTE,” ETO 


Some men, ’tis said, do love rehearsals 
QO’ each day's acts in foregone night dreams: 
So nothing happens they ha’ not seen the shadow o’t !"—Gzor. Brynna. 


Amore the numerous wild and thrilling ro- | 
mances of which the valley of the South-west has . 
been so often the scene, and which have, hitherto, : 
escaped the avidious pen of the tourist and story | 


writer, is the one which I have chosen for the sub- 


ject of the following sketch. Though not strictly | 


Radcliffean in its tone and aspect—for there are no | 
castles and dungeons thereaway, in which to lay - 


terrific chapters—yet it may involve sufficient of 
the romantic to entitle it to preservation. 

Tt was one of those autumnal evenings of the 
South when Heaven itself seemed to have descend- 
ed and enthroned herself with banners of fire and 
crimson, and curtains of golden light upon the piles 
of gorgeous clouds that lay heaped up in the West, 
a mass of glory and splendour too intense for the 
eye to gaze upon! The majestic flood of the Mis- 
sissippi rolled on reflecting from its dark and 
steely surface a hue like purple! The centurial 
trees that lined its shores, were gently waving their 
ocean surface—the red sunlight glancing along 


their green and billowy tops as if from wave to - 


wave of a vast and heaving deep! A small but 
beautiful city, roof rising above roof, terrace 
above terrace, with trees picturesquely mingling 
with, exposing and half concealing, the white 


dwellings, slept upon the hill side facing the west. : 
A rich roseate tint was suffused over it, and the : 
red fire from the setting sun illumined its windows : 
so that it looked like a city in flames; each dwell- : 


ing a smouldering furnace within, yet, all burning 


with smokeless, unconsuming conflagration. Such : 
it seemed indeed, to be to our eyes, a8 We ap- | 
proached it from the south, on board that most im- : 


perial steamer the “ Empress.” 
stood on deck enjoying with unlimited expressions 
of admiration the whole magical and gorgeous scene; 
not even excepting the ruder portion of the motley 


and diverse assemblage that composed our number, : 


. many of whose faces were animated with the en- 
joyment which even simple and uncultivated taste 


Every passenger : 


is ever ready to administer to every man who will : 


open his senses to its influence. 
We had left New Orleans the morning before 


with a large and an agreeable party of passengers, © 


and we were to atop at Vicksburg, the city before 
us, to take in another, for whom the best, because 
it was the largest and sternmost, state-room had 
been reserved to this time. There existed. there- 
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fore, among a bevy of lovely women on board, mar- 
ried and single, who had been particularly anxious 
to obtain this desirable room for some of their own 
party, probably because it was nof obtainable, not 
a little curiosity to learn who the individual was 
that had thought him or herself of so much im- 
portance as to send to New Orleans to pre-engage 
a passage, and the best accommodations. Among 
these ladies were two remarkably lovely girls, 
cousins, on their passage to Lexington, of which 
beautiful city one was a resident; the othet being 
a native of Louisiana, and on her way to make her 
cousin a visit. They were under the protection of 
te charming Kentuckian’s father, a fine old gen- 
tleman, and an admirable specimen of the high 
chivalric school, characteristic of his state. They 
were the life and joy of our cabin party; and seldom 
has Heaven given such charms to please, and fas- 
cinations to win. Never were two young ladies 
so different in person, who were so like in spirit. 
The elder cousin, Louise Claviere, was a Creole of 
proud French descent. Her hair was dark as the 
plumage of the raven, and worn with a simple 
polished braid entwined around her fine head. 
Her complexion is indescribable. Its rich tone 
has no name. It was like the lotus leaf, pure as 
snow, and almost dazzling but for a soft voluptu- 
ous shade, living and glowing over it like sunlight 
lying warm upon marble. The colour of her 
cheek was not set, but was ever beautifully coming 
and passing away with every emotion. With the 
uplifting of the bending lids of her dark rich eyes, 
it would suffuse her cheek, but as delicately as if 
a rose-leaf had been !aid near, and the light had 
poured through upon it. Her brows were arched 
and black, and of exquisite workmanship. Never 
did I conceive before the beauty that dwelt in a 
woman’s eyebrow. It was a study, not for a 
painter, but for the spirit of beauty herself. Her 
eyes I have spoken of. Deep as wells that at noon- 
day reflect the heavens with its stars, they seemed 
themselves to be a heaven of love and delight. It 
was impossible to meet their dark, dangerous gaze! 
The eye dropped suddenly before them worshiping- 
ly, while the heart bounded with emotions strange 
and powerful. No woman I have seen, ever pos- 
sessed like her the wonderful power of beauty. 
It was a wand which she had but to wave to com- 
mand men’s homage—a talisman which she had 
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but to lift to enchain their hearts—a spell which 
she only had to exert, and which lay in every 
glance, look and motion, to overpower the soul and 
fill the mind with awe and adoration. Beauty in 
itself ever irresistibly and instinctively commands 
adoration. The first man’s sin, says the Buddha 
theology, was the worship of the woman whom 
Ged presented to him in all the freshness of glow- 
ing beauty, instead of her Creator. This principle 
is still existing in the human mind. Every lover 
adores the object of his attachment in degree, and 
it is, perhaps, only because no woman exists (can 
be supposed to exist) so beautiful as Eve, who, of 
necessity, united in her person ail the perfections 
of feminine loveliness, that she is not now made 
an idol. If any woman could command the ho- 
mage of men, and also the admiration of her own 
sex, it was Louise Claviere. Her beauty did not 
consist in the chaste, yet voluptuous outline of her 
face; nor in the round and divinely sculptured 
cheek and throat; nor in the majestic grace of her 
neck and superb bust; nor the sweet majesty of her 
whole figure; but, rather, these were the glorious 
fashioning and setting of the shapely casket which 
contained the bright and intelligent mind. 


i 


She . 


seemed to be created to love and dispense joy and 


happiness. Every generous and lofty feeling dwelt 
in her bosom-—tenderness and pity filled her gio- 
rious eyes, ready to yield their sympathy. She 
was a woman whose fate promised to be unalloy- 
edly happy, or unalloyedly miserable—who would 
love when her heart should be interested, either 
good or evil, and love with undying devotion. 
Her cousin, Genevieve, was, on the contrary, a 
sweet, graceful, laughing blonde, with a frank, open 
face, a bright blue eye, long, soft brown hair, a 
mischievous pouting mouth, and a check like the 
bridal of the lily and rose. Her figure was petite, 
and her motions free and light as the doe in its 
wild freedom. Her cousin was twenty, but she 
was two years younger, and not so tall by three 
inches, She was a true child of nature. She 
knew no evil, and therefore did not know that it 
existed. She was as guileless as a child. She 
would have been just the same as she was if man 
had never fallen. I could not but sigh as I gazed 
on her joyous and happy face, in which one could 
read her heart with all its emotions, like an open 
book, to think how soon care and sorrow would 
trace their lines and shadows upon it. Her heart 
seemed to be full of love and generous emotion 
for all her race. I could conceive an angel, if one 
came to dwell on earth awhile, to be like her. 
There was visible, a shade of thought in her eyes 
I perceived, at times, and I observed that her bright 
lips would sometimes gently compress when in 
repose, as if beneath all her sweet and gentle grace, 
she possessed a spirit quick and sensitive; and one 
which, if called into exercise by a generous appeal 
to her sympathies, would act with decision and 
prompt determination. [ could see that she pos- 
sessed no moral fear; that her soul was courage- 
ous. It is thus, the gentlest and most delicate 


‘women sometimes present opposites in their com- 
position. In man, firmness and decision of charac- 
ter are oftener united with physical power; in wo- 
man it is usually reversed. Genevieve, the lovely, 
laughing, enchanting girl of seventeen, had a bold 
and fearless spirit. Hitherto, her existence had 
flowed from her heart as its source. She scarcely 
knew that she possessed a spirit—a spirit that, 
when once called into action, would unfold to her 
a new power and character, of which she knew 
not she was the possessor. 

As we approached the sun-illumined city, I was 
standing beside her and Louise Claviere on the light 
columned verandah, called “The Guard,” which 
surrounded the boat and formed a commodious and 
agreeable place of promenade. She had in her 
hand a volume of Bryant's Poems, and had just 
finished reading aloud his superb address to “ The 
Water Fowl,” and for the last ten minutes had 
been speaking in a most animated and sprightly 
manner, giving a just and sensible, yet playful cri- 
tique upon the styles of thought of the different 
pocts of America. If I was delighted at the spark- 
ling wit and humour she evinced, I was charmed 
to discover in her a deep vein of sentiment which, 
as she alluded to some “ holy passages of holy 
thought,” as she expressed it, in Willis’s earlier 
pieces, softened into that tenderness of feeling which 
has ever been to me proof that a true woman is re- 
ligious by nature. What is taste in man, is in her 
elevated religion; ever presenting a grateful and 
promising soil for the immortal germ of Christi- 
anity to take root and grow heavenward. 

Louise Claviere, however, was absorbed in con- 
templating the glories of the sunset, and gave no 
heed to the eloquent words of her cousin, which my 
ears received like a revelation. I could not help 
mentally comparing them as they stood together. 
The beauty of Louise was intellectual and phy- 
sical; its effect intoxicating; its power most dan- 
gerous both to its possessor and its victim. The 
beauty of Genevieve was grace and spirituality, a 
divinity seemed to breathe through her form; its 
effect was touching and tender, acting upon the 
finer sensibilities of the heart of the observer; its 
power was to elevate and purify. 

But enough of the poeiry attached to our hero- 
ines. I have written the above descriptions, in the 
vein they are given, at the suggestion of a fair crea- 
ture, scarce Jess beautiful herself than Louise, 
scarce less divine than Genevieve, who insists that 
the description would be untrue if anything was 
taken from it: and as she was a fellow passenger 
and saw them, and well knew them both, her opin- 
ion is entitled to reverence. I shall therefore leave 
the pictures as they are, and go into the action of 
my story. 

We were about a league from the town, when 
the captain, who was a fine hearted, gallant gen- 
tleman, came aft to the “guard,” where we stood, 
and bowing courteously, said with a smile, 

«We are now at Vicksburg, ladies, and the 
mystery of our state-room will be solved.” 
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«You shall be put down in my journal, Captain 
Wardham,” said Genevieve, laughing, “as a very 
obstinate, and self-willed captain, and ll make the 
printers be sure and put those words in italics! 
Will you tell me, now, who is coming on board 
here?” 

“I do not know, fair lady,” answered the polite 
officer, bowing low; “it was engaged by a person 
in New Orleans, who said it was by the directions 
of the governor of Virginia. That is the extent 
of my knowledge; but you will soon know.” 


ts to be the passenger with us from this place?”’ 


young and intellectual, I am told.” 
“Ts he married, cousin?” archly asked Genevieve. 
« No.” 


ing it, particularly if he is so elegant and youthful 
withal,” answered Genevieve, laughing, in a man- 
ner that showed her resistance was not very much 
to be feared, if he should prove young and hand- 
some; “all governors,” she added, “ should be old, 
and married, too.” 

“He belongs to one of the noblest cavalier 
families,” said Louise, with animation, speaking 
rather to herself than to her cousin. “I would 
like to see one of the blood of the Stanleys, to 
which it is said he belongs.” 


heaves it,” said Genevieve. 
close by the town! The mystery of the state-room 
will now be cleared up!” 


terraced roofs,and at length touched the pier as 
the shades of evening deepened thé purple drapery 
of the skies. After half an hour’s detention, during 
which, night with its “lesser lights,” had taken 
the place of day, there was heard the wheels of a 
carriage rapidly driven to the pier-head. The 
ladies were all standing out upon the “guard,” 
anxiously listening. 


“ They are come,” cried the captain in the tones | 


of a man who had been a long time impatiently 
waiting to start; “get ready to cast off there, 
men!’ 

« Ay, ay, sir,’ was the cheerful response of 
the mate; and a man with a lantern in his hand 
sprung to each of the hawsers that confined the 
boat. 

The carriage steps were now heard rattling, as 
they were thrown sharply down. By the faint 


and uncertain glimmer of lanterns moving to and | 


fro, we could discern three persons alight and ad- 
vance towards the boat. One of them seemed to 
be an invalid, as he was wrapped in an ample 
cloak, and was supported by the twoothers. They 
advanced to the gangway plank forward, and we 
lost sight of them, hidden by the intervening wheel- 
house. 


: passed through to take possession of it.* 


“ Now we will know,” cried Genevieve, retiring 
from the guard to the ladies’ saloon through which 
the strangers were to pass. 

It was already, in part, occupied by the female 
passengers whom curiosity had drawn thither to 
get a sight of the personage who had pre-engaged 
the best state-room in the ladies’ cabin, as he 
Louise 
took an easy and graceful position quite at the ex- 


' tremity of the saloon, where her eye could com- 
: mand the approach for its whole length. Gene- 
“ I wonder if it be true the governor of Virginia | 


vieve seated herself at her feet on an ottoman, with 


‘ as innocent a look as if she had no curiosity in 
said Louise, suddenly speaking in a voice the rich- : 
ness of the tone of which thrilled the ear. «I | 
should like it very much if he were—for he is « 


her. At length they beheld approaching, through 
the magnificent cabin, two gentlemen arm in arm, 
preceded by the captain, whose face wore a serious 
expression, which Genevieve could not believe 


‘ could have existed there. As they advanced, every 
‘ eye was turned inquiringly. 

“ What then can he want of a state-room in : 
the ladies’ cabin? I shall insist on his not occupy- | 


A general gloom 
seemed to be left behind them as they moved. 

«What can be the cause of the silent and 
earnest gaze with which ail regard him!” asked 
Genevieve breathlessly, of her cousin. 

“ Hush,” said the other with extraordinary en- 
ergy, “I have no sense but sight!” 

The captain entered now the ladies’ cabin, 
bowed silently and gravely to the ladies, and the 
two gentlemen followed him. One leaned upon 
the other. He who supported, or seemed to sup- 
port his companion, wasa large, heavily built man, 
with a cool, determined look and an eye of piercing 


' blackness. He was wrapped in a white dread- 
“T care more for the heart, than the blood that : 
“But look! we are - 


nought over-coat buttoned across his breast, and 
wore a fur hat with a broad and flapping brim. 
He looked like a man of the world, and his man- 


: ner was sufficiently gentlemanly; yet, evidently, 
The steamer rapidly approached the city of - 


he was not a gentleman. The other was a tall, 
elegant young man, not more than twenty-four 
years ofage. His face was exceedingly handsome, 
dark, intelligent, and with an eye blazing with in- 
tellect. He was pale, very pale; yet it was not 
from illness; his looks were sad to a painful and 
touching degree. No eye that fell upon him was 
turned away without the observer feeling an in- 
definable interest in him. 

He walked slowly and with great difficulty be- 
side his companion. As he approached the spot 
where Louise stood, he lifted his hat with a melan- 
choly air without scarce raising his eyes, as if con- 
scious of the presence of beauty. Genevieve shrunk 
lest her own a second time should meet his, and 
she dropped them to her feet; for she had caught 
one full deep glance of his eyes as he entered, and 
it had penetrated her soul; it was so full of sor- 
row, despair, and of voiceless yet eloquent grief. 
From that moment, how intense and exciting was 
the interest awakened in her virgin bosom for the 
unknown. She felt that he was unhappy—how 


* The ladies’ cabin on western boats, is a free drawing- 
room. Gentlemen enter it at any time. Ladies, when 
they desire to be private, retire to their state-rooms, large 
comfortable apartments opening into it. 
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wretched she dared not ask herself. As he was 
passing, Louise, whose dark eyes sought his, as 
she proudly and gratefully felt in her inmost heart 
the homage he had offered her beauty, she thought 
she heard beneath his cloak, as he put down his 
hand which was closely enveloped in it, a sound, 
the idea of which made her heart’s blood leap. 
The man beside him addressed a sharp word at the 
same time to him. She cast a suspicious glance at 
him. Half the truth flashed upon her mind. The 
young man bowed his head and walked forward, 
for he had insensibly stopped before her, and for a 
moment it seemed (his whole form sank so de- 
pressingly) as if he would have knelt at the feet of 
the cousins. They thought he would doso. Why, 
they knew not. They pitied him. The first step 
he made, Louise heard again the sound! It grated, 
too,on Genevieve’s ears, it pierced her very heart! 
She could have shricked, but her voice, her life 
was paralyzed! It was the clank of chains! 
Louise sprung forward, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. He turned and looked in her face with 
his large pitiful cyes full of gratitude. He read 
sympathy in her intense gaze of eager inquiry and 
horror. She held him so that he could not advance. 
With one hand she grasped him hard by the arm, 
with the other she wildly threw open his collar! 
the cloak fell to the ground!- The pale and intel- 
Jectual young stranger stood before her chained 
and manacled like a felon! 

«‘ What has he done?” she cried, commandingly, 
fixing her eyes upon the other in whose custody 
he was. “Speak!” 

«“ Committed a forgery,” answered the officer. 

“ Qh, God! Oh, God!” she cried, with impas- 
sioned and bitter feelings; «that the divine form I 
have scen mingling in my dreams from childhood, 
the reality of which I have sought in vain among 
mankind, should at length appear to me as a 
chained criminal! Mysterious dream of my life! 
Why hast thou cast a spell over my heart, by pre- 
senting ever this face and form for me to worship 
and love, yet hiding these chains!” 

“Cousin,” cried Genevieve, alarmed at the wild 


impassioned pathos of her look and language, ’ 


“ what has comeover you? Come with me. This 
is no scene for either of us.” 

Louise suffered herself to be led to her room by 
her cousin, and the manacled young man who had 
preduced upon her mind such an extraordinary 
effect, was led to the state-room prepared for him 
in the after cabin, as well for its privacy as for its 


greater security. 


“ Dearest cousin, what could you mean by ex- | 
posing yourself in such a way?” said Genevieve, | 


kissing her forehead as she reclined her burning and 
throbbing temples on her shoulder. “ Poor young 
man,” and Genevieve sighed. 

“ Do you know, Genevieve,” said Louise, lifting 
her head and looking full upon her cousin with a 
bright and almost unearthly gaze—so brightly beau- 
tifal and glorious were her eyes at that moment, 
«do you know that I have seen that same face and 


figure in my dreams since I was a child! I know 
not what led me, as he came on board, to expect 
some extraordinary event, but I did so. I have 
felt ever since I left New Orleans an indescribable 
sensation that my happiness was in some mysteri- 
ous way connected with the person who was to oc- 
cupy that state-room. I see now that my presen- 
timents were not unfounded. Did you sec him, 
how suffering he looked when he first came in? I 
felt, as I gazed upon him, that my heart was break- 
ing. I felt the moment had come when all my 
dreams were to be realized. I had seen him in the 
same cloak, too, and with him the same stern look- 
ing man.” 

«Tn your dreams, cousin?” 

« Yes—no longer than last night I thus beheld 
him; butin the dream he smiled upon me, but I 
heard no clanking of chains. If I had died for it, I 
could not have resisted casting aside his cloak.” 

“Why did you do it, cousin? My heart bled 
for him as he stoed exposed in chains before all eyes 
through your cruel act.” 

“J had seen him in my dream,” she said 
hoarsely, and with strong fecling, “cast aside this 
cloak and beneath was his bridal garb. 1 beheld, 
too, the stern man changed to a priest, and instead 
of the saloon of this steamer, I was in achurch be- 
fore an altar which was enwreathed as if for a bri- 
dal. I flung aside his cloak, for I would know the 
worst, and I beheld chains instead of bridal wreaths 
—a manacled felon instead of a happy and glorious 
bridegroom.” 

“And did you /ove bim in your dreams, cou- 
sin?” 

«“ Yes—with all a woman’s love. I do believe, 
sweet Genevieve, there were correspondences be- 
tween our spiritual natures. Did you see, he 
would have knelt to me as to one his soul held 
kindred ties with, but for him who dragged him 
onwards.” 

“And if you loved him—I mean, cousin, in 
your strange dream—you now hate him that you 
find the reality is unworthy of your love?” 

« Cousin Genevieve, you little know me or the 
strength of woman’s affection! I have learned to 
love the same pale handsome youth in my dreams 
till my heart, waking, has assented to that it gave 
and pledged while in sleep. Day by day my 
mind has dwelt upon his image, till I had no love 
but for him, whether it were to be he was ever to 
remain visionary or prove real!” 

«And did you ever expect the form of your 
dreams would prove to be a real person, cousin 
Louise?” asked Genevieve, whose wonder was ex- 
cited by this narration. 

“Yes, oh yes! I have long fed my love with 
hopes, that it would one day be rewarded!” 

“ And this night you have seen him in truth?” 

« But oh, in what guise manacled and fettered!”’ 
she cried, burying her face in her hands. 

«Tis strange you have had such adream! I 


tremble, there seems something so supernatural 
‘ about it, You were always a strange girl, cousin. 
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And this is the secret of your repeated refusals of 
such numerous and desirable offers of marriage!” 

“ No other reason, Genevieve. I firmly believed 
I should one day see the real individual whom I 
never dreamed without communing with!” she 
said with animation. 

“ Wonderful!” said Genevieve, shuddering. 

“Ttis to you wonderful, sweet cousin, but not 
to me,” she said sadly. “It is a peculiarity of our 
race to dream of events personally interesting to 
us, My great grandfather, Colonel Claviere, fore- 
told the time and minute circumstances of his own 
death, and that of Louis XIV. My grandfather saved 
his own life by placing men to arrest an assassin, 
whom he had seen in a dream, approaching his 
chamber to take his life! The assassin came at the 
hour named, and was slain at the door as he was 
entering. My father was not only a seer, but fore- 
told by dreams the exile of his family to America, 
and the hour and mode of his own death, which 
took place four years afterwards by a cannon-ball, 
at the battle of New Orleans, Is it wonderful, 
then, that I should dream of one whom I was des- 
tined one day to see?” 

«Tis strange! I have heard something of all 
this! I fear for myself, for I share the same 
blood!” said Genevieve, with a sad expression. 

‘It will do thee no harm.” 

“T tremble at the idea,” she replied, shuddering, 
and turning pale. 

« Nay, be not childish; I need your aid!” said 
Louise with animation, speaking in a low impres- 
sive tone. 

“ How?” 

This young man’s fate and mine are united by 
destiny; and he must not lie degraded in chains,” 

« But he is guarded—a prisoner.” 

«T will free him!” 

* He is guilty.” 

“Never! but were he guilty, were his hands 
stained with blood, I love him, and will share his 
fate, or make him free! Do you believe him 
guilty?” 

“T cannot; but—” 

“Bless you, Genevieve, for that! He is not 
guilty; I will ask him, and he will say nay! Truth 
and innocence are written on his forehead. The 


| being my soul has loved, with whose spirit my 


own has been in communion for years, guilty? no! 
Ispurn the thought! Genevieve, he must be freed!” 
“J would help you, cousin; but he is chained 
and closely guarded.” 
“TY care not. I will seek him. I will question 
him. I will fathom his soul. I ~will prove him in- 
nocent. I will know from his own lips wherefore 


he is manacled and held thus a prisoner. Gene- : 


vieve, watch up with me to-night!” 

Genevieve pressed her cousin’s hand in silent 
assent, and Louise, kissing her, remained a few 
moments buried in deep thought. Genevieve also 
sat thoughtful, her mind awed by the revelation of 
the mysterious dream which had given cast and 
character to her cousin’s whole life. She looked 
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’ ing now? 


“All sympathy dies! 


tious fear at being alone in her presence. This 
feeling, however, reflection enabled her to throw 
off from her spirit, when she remembered that, save 
her singular power of dreams, she was in all else 
like herself. They remained in their state-room 
till near midnight together; during which, Louise 
related to her more in detail the history of her 
spiritual love! 

The young stranger was taken to the reserved 
state-room, and placed there by the stern officer 
who held him in custody. A heavy chain was 
then passed over the two transverse chains that 
connected his manacles and his fetters, and secured 
to a strong iron bolt in the deck. The officer then 
took his station outside without securing the door, 
knowing that his escape, thus heavily chained, was 
impossible; besides, the boat was under way in 
mid-river. 

The prisoner, when the door was closed on him, 
sat upon the side of his berth and buried his face in 
hishands. Tears trickled through the fingersand fell 
upon his chains. He was agitated; his chest heaved 
and his whole form seemed wrung with mental 
anguish. All at once he ceased this outward ex- 
pression of emotion, and removed his hands from 
his face. It was deadly pale. 

Yes, yes, Iam a felon! The proud and high- 
spirited Preston Randolph is a chained felon! 
That I should ever have seen these hands thus 
bound! Yes,I ama forger! The act of one mo- 
ment I must expiate on the gallows! Yet, if ever 
man had excuse for crime, I have! And am I the 
villain these chains would mark me? No, 1 am 
not stained with guilt! My soulisnotblack! One 
act of my life is not to make me all at once a vil- 
lain! I am innocentin thought and motive! I had 
no intention of wrong! It was circumstances that 
made the guilt, and not the act! Oh, that I could 
prove to the world the integrity of my heart, spite 
the dishonesty of my hand! [I could then again 
lift my head up among men. But now, no one 
pities; all men scorn. Crime, or the suspicion of 
it, destroys the link that binds men to their species. 
No, I err there! Woman's 
heart bleeds for the unfortunate—ay, for the 
guilty—for the basest, if he be penitent! Heaven 
forgives and receives the penitent, so does woman! 
I could have knelt at the feet of those divine crea- 
tures, as I passed through the saloon. I read sym- 
pathy in every lovely lineament! One of them 
looked to me like an angel form I once beheld in 
my dreams! I was overpowered by the sight of 
her! Did I see her in reality!’ Am I not dream- 
Oh, that I were, that I were!” and the 
youth hung his head despondingly upon his breast. 

Preston Randolph belonged to one of the best 
Virginian families. He was the nephew of a 
wealthy gentleman who had disinherited his son for 
marrying contrary to his wishes. Preston was then 
a student at law in Philadelphia. His uncle sent 
for him to hasten to visit him. On arriving he found 
him quite ill in bed. He, however, dictated a will 
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which, by his direction, his nephew drew up, writ- 
ing it down word for word as it came from his lips. 
The will made him his sole heir. A magistrate 
had been sent for to attest it, but had not arrived 
when the dying man said he must sign it without 
delay or it would be too late. Preston placed it be- 
fore him and gave him the pen. His uncle formed 
the first two letters of his name, “ Francis Dayton,” 
when he was seized with convulsions, the pen 
dropped from his hand, and he fell back and ex- 
ired. 

E For a moment Preston was overcome with grief 
and surprise; the next instant he recollected that 
the will had not been signed. The consequences 
flashed upon his mind. He yielded to the tempta- 
tion of the moment, seized the pen and completed 
with his own hand the signature! 

Just as he had done so, the magistrate entered. 
He approached the bed, and laid his hand upon 
the still warm temples. He then glanced at the 
will and looked inquiringly at Preston who held it 
in his hand. 

« Just able to sign it,” said Preston, handing it 
to him without looking up. It was the first false- 
hood he had ever spoken. 

«Um, um,” he said, “all right. I wish I had 
been here a moment sooner. But as I knew his 
intention to make you his heir, I will, to stop all 
objections, just attest it.” 

This magistrate of easy conscience, then affixed 
his name and official seal to the instrument, and 
Preston Randolph Dayton became possessor of the 
vast property of his uncle. There was, however, 
8 witness to this instrument whom they little sus- 
pected. It was a shrewd attorney, whom the son 
of the deceased had sent to see if he could not pre- 
vail on his father to make, at least, some bequest in 
his favour. He arrived a few moments before 
Preston commenced writing the will, and walking 
across the lawn came upon the gallery unobserved. 
As he passed along towards the main entrance, 
his inquisitive curiosity led him to peep in at the 
long windows which were trellised with vines. To 
his surprise and eatisfaction, through one of these 
he beheld the invalid with Preston by his bedside. 
Unobserved, he heard and saw all that transpired. 

With the possession of this important secret, he 
hastened away. He let Preston take full manage- 
ment of the property, and then privately charged 
him with the forgery, promising to compound 
with him for a third of the estate. Preston, after 
the first alarm and surprise had passed, refused to 
do it, and insulted him. The attorney then vowed 
to expose him, when the guilty young man, over- 
come with remorse, shame, and fear of punishment, 
fled. He was, eventually, arrested at Vicksburg; 
and on the requisition of the governor of Virginia, 
who despatched officers for him, he was taken from 
pin, and now placed in chains on board our 

t. 

It was, indeed, a hard lot for a noble youth like 
him. How great and irresistible the temptation! 
Stronger principle would have saved him this crime 


’ nature? 


even at the expense of a vast fortune. But Pres- 
ton Dayton was ambitious, proud, and loved wealth 
for the power and pleasure itconferred. The tempta- 
tion offered itself—he embraced it, and fell’ His 
guilt was, it is true, unpremeditated. He intended 
no fraud the moment before. He had really, only 
fulfilled his uncle’s intention. Yet, it would have 
been better if he had left it as it was, with this inten- 
tion so strongly apparent in the first two or three 
trembling letters he had signed of his name. How 
eloquent it would have spoken in a court of equity. 
But at all events, truth and integrity are safest 
and best. Yet, to what man living would not the 
idea have occurred to complete the unfinished sig- 
Many men, good Christian men, who 


’ fear to do evil, though but the eye of God is upon 


them, would have resisted the thought; but many, 
alas! too many, would have done life Preston 
Randolph. 

It was midnight, and all slept in the vast cabins, 
all on board the immense steamer, save the watch 
on deck. But Louise and Genevieve were awake, 
and so was the prisoner. Beside his door heavily 
slept the officer, trusting to chains to bind, and the 
waters to keep his charge in safety. Softly Gene- 
vieve opened the door of her state-room and stole 
forth into the cabin. The swinging lamp burned 
diroly and cast a pale glare around. She crossed 
to the state-room of the prisoner. She looked down 
and steadily watched the stern countenance of the 
shiumbering guardian. His sleep was not feigned, 
it was deep and heavy. She reached her arm 
across him and slipped a paper up between the 
blinds, and hastily retreated. 

Preston was sitting with his hands on his knees 
and his face buried in his hands in deep and pain- 
ful thought. He was calmly contemplating suicide. 
He heard the paper fall at his feet. Hope gleamed 
through the darkness of his destiny. He gathered 
his chains carefully together that they should not 
clank, and picked it up. It read as follows, in a 
delicate female hand. 

Guilty or innocent, thou art unhappy! There 
are friends near thee who will aid thy escape. 
Prepare to receive whatever instruments may be 
passed through the blinds, lest they fall and the 
noise wake your guardian.” 

He pressed his lips to the note, and hope revived 
in his heart. In a few moments afterwards, Louise 
Claviere was seen traversing with a light step the 
silent cabins, wrapped in a cloak and hat she had 
taken from one of the tables. She descended to 
the engine room and secretly obtained two files. 
With these she returned to her state-room, having 
met only the watchman, who tock her for one of 
the gentleman passengers, who preferred walking 
on the guards to sleeping. 

“ Genevieve, I will take these to him,” she said 
to her cousin, who felt almost as much interest in , 
his escape as she did. “ You will see that, if the 
officer wakes, he listens to you, rather than to us.” 

Yes,” said Genevieve, laughing, “I will try 
and amuse him if need be—but let us be cautious 
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and he may not wake. His sleep is that of a tired 
man.” 

Louise crossed the cabin lightly. Genevieve 
took a book and sat on an ottoman close to the 
head of the officer. Louise softly opened the 
door across his body, and entered the state-room of 
the prisoner. He started with surprise. She laid 
her hand impressively on his arm, and placed a 
file in his hand. She closed the door and seated 
herself silently at his feet, and commenced filing 
his iron fetters. She was calm, quiet, resolute. 
Her look was elevated with high purpose. Was 
it real? Was it a spirit that had come to aid 
his escape? He preased her hand gratefully to his 
lips, and took the other file and applied it to the 
steel band of his manacles. 

In two hours one of his manacles and a fetter 
released a hand and foot. In two hours more he 
was freed from his chains! They were then filed 
from the bolt. He kneltat the feet of his liberator. 
There was an hour yet to day, and she asked him 
to tell her his crime. Briefly he related to her 
what has already been narrated. 

« Enough,” said she, “I knew thou hadst been 
greatly tempted. The way is open before thee. 
Escape! If you do not swim, here is a life pre- 
server I have prepared for you. Let me buckle it 
about you. Now, whileit is yet dark, spring with 
your chains in your hands, and with a loud clank- 
ing sound of them into the water, and swim ashore. 
It will be thought you are drowned, as no maa 
could swim with such a weight. There will no 
pursuit be made for you,.and under another name, 
and in another clime, you may live and be happy.” 

« And to what glorious being am I indebted for 
life, liberty, and happiness?” he said, kneeling at 
her feet. : 

«Tt matters not! Fly! If hereafter you should 
feel an interest awakened in your breast for her who 
has liberated you, come on next St. Mary’s eve, 
and ask at the convent of the Sacred Heart for 
Louise Claviere!” 

With these words she opened the door, and 
pointed to the way of escape over the body of his 
sleeping keeper, and through the cabin to the outer 
“ guard.” 

Ho pressed her hand to his heart, and that of 
the noble Genevieve—who extended it to him—to 
his lips; and taking up his chains, as he saw them 
both vanish in their state-room, he fled through 
the cabin to the outer guard. The officer, awaked 
by the clanking, sprung up, looked first into the 
state-room-after his prisoner, then beheld him fly- 
ing along the cabin. He started in pursuit, giving 
the alarm, and only reached the guard to sec his 
prisoner spring with his chains into the dark flood. 


«Stop the boat!” he shouted aloud; but as she | 
was already far beyond the spot, he immediately « 


countermanded the order; no, no, it’s of no uses 


with twenty pounds of iron on him, he is gone to | 


the bottom like a stone!” 
The boat kept on her way, and ere we reached 
Louisville, the prisoner was forgotten. 
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That some : 


of the females in the cabin had connived at his es. 

cape, and furnished him with the files, wae very ; 

generally believed, but suspicion was not fastened | 

on the ean _DerROURs : 
* s e s 

On the eve of the succeeding St. Mary’s, a 
mounted cavalier rode up to the gate of the con- 
vent De PSaere Caur in Louisiana. He was 
dressed like a Texan country gentleman, with a 
short horseman’s cloak, a broad Panama hat, a 
sword at his side, and pistols in his holsters. He 
was of noble presence, with an exceedingly dark 
but handsome countenance. He asked of the por- 
tress of the convent, for permission to sce Louise Cla- 
viere, if such @ person abode there. The aged por- 
tress retired, and in a few moments Louise Claviere 
appeared at the grate. The cavalier dismounted, 
and kissed the hand she extended towards him. 

« Lady, I have sought thee, having by deeds of 
honourable conduct among men, won a proud and 
virtuous name, which under heaven, no temptation 
will hereafter take from me. I know that thou 
didst free mo from chains because thou wert inte- 
rested in me #8 @ woman.” 

Louise bent her head, and the changing light of 
her cheek showed the pleased yet timid emotion 
that filled her bosom. 

«T have thought only of thee since the hour these 
delicate fingers laboured for my freedom,” he con- 
tinued. “That hour of liberty was the hour of 
my heart’s bondage. The hands that made my 
body free bound my heart in stronger chains.” 

* Why hast thou sought me?” she asked with 
mingled hope and fear.” 

“To ask you to unite your fate with mine.” 

«Such is decreed my destiny, fair sir,” she said 
frankly; «I have here remained to await thy coming, 
for in my dreams I have foreseen and enjoyed this 
welcome hour. Now I know that thou lovest me, 
by not forgetting me, I will freely unite my fate with 
thine.” 

That same day the convent chapel witnessed 
their bridal; and the bride and bridegroom, a few 
days after, took their way to Randolph Clavicre’s 
(for that is the name he assumed) fair Texan do- 
niain which he had won by courage, virtue and in- 
tegrity—a far nobler and fairer estate than that 
which he had criminally sought to enjoy in his na- 
tive land. No man hath so far fallen that he may 
not rise again. 





The above story, though not written “i’ the 
Cambyses’ vein,” is written in the exaggerated vein 
to which some American writers are very partial; 
a blending of the false with the true; the superna- 
tural with the commonplace; the simple with the 
complex, and the sublime with ita converse. The 
skeleton or outline of the story is, however, actually 
true, and the incident of the liberation of a young 
and gentlemanly forger by ladies took place threo 
years since on a steamer upon the Mississippi. 
We have adopted in writing it, to suit all tastes and 
our own humour, astyle which Renaud, speaking of 
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his particoloured ice-creams, would call “a Harle- asks what has become ofsweetGenevieve? Webeg her par- 
quinade.” « But,” as Mr. Samuel Slick very senai- { don. She wasa year since married to a noble young gen- 
bly observes, “what is the care whether the shell be tleman in Lexington, who has, as the same Mr. Slick said of 
asmooth or a shag bark, so there be meat in it after { himself very modestly, “sense, soul and sentiment, with 
it be cracked!’’* taste, delicacy and feeling to appreciate, a heart to love, 


* Thosame fair lady alluded to in the first part ofthe tale { 2d an arm to defend and protect herl” 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tr was a cloudless summer night. A light breeze 
rustied the {caves, with a low musical eound that dis- 
posed the mind to dreamy rgveties. The moon was 
high in heaven, sailing on through the undimmed ether, 
silvering hill, plain and tree top with her effulgence, and 
trailing 2 long line of light across the dark waters of the 
river that rippled at the feet of two individuals, who, yet 
in the first blush of youth and beauty, sat on a rude 
bench under a giant oak on the very vergo of the 
Pebbly shore, One was a lady who might have num- 
bered cighteen summers, though she had the easy grace 
and asaured air of a woman -of twenty-five. Beautiful 
both in face and form, the sole child of a very wealthy 
man, and possessing a vivacity and intellect to which 
few of her sex could lay claim, Kate Eldrington had 
been early welcomed into society, so that, at an age 
when others were still at school, she was the favorite 
belle of the season. But with all her loveliness her 
character was radically defective. Flattered from ber 
childhood up, and accustomed to have her every wish 
acceded to, she learned at length to act as if her own 
gratification was to be sought at the expense of cvery 
one with whom she was thrown into contact, and 
became accordingly selfish and wilful as well as vain, 
thoughtless, envious and deceitful. But though such 
was the real chamcter of Miss Eldrington, few, except 
the members of her family, were aware of it. Her 
queenly style of beauty, her finished manners, her 
exquisite tact in conversation, and the taste and art 
with which she dressed, rendered her the theme of con- 
tinual admiration; and wherever she appeared, she was 
surrounded by admirers. Living thus in a constant 
atmosphere of flattery, and delighted with herself and 
all around her, she had lite temptation to betray her 
had qualities; and if, at rare intervals, she felt envious of 
any one, it just sufficed to add u double spice to her wit. 
Kate Eldrington was, therefore, a prize for which none 
felt themselves too lofty to strive. 

The other individual wag a young man who might 
have been two years older than Miss Eldrington, bul 
it needed only a glance to reveal that in manners and 
feelings he was still a boy, though a high-souled, and 
romantic one, Edward Howell was also an only child, 
but unlike Kate, he bad been left an orphan in infancy. 
His father had dicd enormously rich, and the whole of 
his vast fortune having accumulated for nearly twenly 
years waagfow grown to an almost incredible size, ren- 
dering the son one of the wealthiest millionaires in the 
country. But the young heir was not more gifted by 
fortune, than endowed in mind. Hitherto nothing had 
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occurred fully to arouse his slumbering intellect ; but in 
the vague dreams that visited his boyhood, in the wild 
aspirations that haunted his tater youth, in a thousand 
wildering fancies and emotions that crossed him daily, 
he experienced the stirrings of the unborn but living 
genius within him. Howell hod never yet written ao 
line, but he had thought a world of poetry. Often 
would he go out in the calm moonlight, and sit for 
hours gazing on the placid landscape before him, lost in 
a reverie too deep for words; and often would he launch 
his boat amid the surf, when the lowering clouds por- 
tended a storm, experiencing a strange joy in battling 
with the tempest. He knew it not; but it was the soul 
within him, that now led him to be an idle dreamer, and 
now impelled him to brave the occan hurricane; and 
every one who has felt the cravings of an unsatisfied 
intellect within, has acted as Howell did, though tike 
him they may often have been unconscious why they 
longed, now for quiet, and now for excitement, but ever 
for novelty. Genius is like the troubled occan: it can 
never find rest. 

From the first moment that Howell saw Kate El- 
drington he loved her; for a character like hers was the 
very one to captivate his romantic mind. He loved 
with all the ardor of youth—with all the intensity of a 
firat affection—with all the passionate eamestness of his 
thoroughly poetic nature. Nor did Kate repel his atten- 
tions. To win the heart of one so rich and gifted as 
Howell, was a triumph even for her. Perhaps her 
heart was incapable of truly Joving any object besides 


hereolf; but the poetry which Howell breathed in every . 


compliment he paid her at least dazzled her fancy, while 
the ecl@ésof posacasing the rich young heir for a lover, 
captivated. her vanity, Still she was in no haste to 


receive a proposal, and surrender her train of admirers; 


but was, on the contrary, very willing to await Howell’s 

majority, when his fortune would come into his posses- 
sion. She found it not difficult to manage os she 
wished. The very poctic nature of Howell had led 
him to avoid- society—whose cant, shallowness, and 
hellow heartedness he conld not help despising—and 
he was consequently a mere child in the hands of so 
practised a coquette as Kate. But, on this evening, she 
had imprudently consented to accompany-Howell alone 
on a walk, and he had led her to this romantic spot on 
the river side. Kate soon-found that hor arts would not 
avoil her here. The sconery; around, the mystic moon- 
light, and the poctry that Howell breathed in every word 
insensibly influenced even her heart, and she found her- 
self almost: before she was awate of it gliding into a 
strain of sentiment. Then sho would Jhave checked 
herself, but it was too Inte, Howell’ pw obtained 
the mastery, and in burning language fie poured forth 
his passion ; while Kate, no longer the imperious beauty, 
actually listened with a beating heart to his eloquent 


| appeal, and when he had finished sank weeping on his 
bosom. 

“God bless you, dear, dear Miss Eldrington—or let 
me henceforth call you Kate, my own sweet Kate. 
Again—God in heaven bless you for thus assuring me 
of your priceless love.” 

Kate was now completely subdued ; and still hiding 
her head in her lover's bosom, she murmured a reply, 
which induced Howell to clasp her to him in even 
greater transport, while tears of unutterable joy gushed 
from his eyes. And for the remainder of that evening 
it seemed as if Kate had caught a portion of her lover's 
passionate and poetic soul, while she replied to his fond 
endearmente in words equally full of love. 





CNAPTER It. 


A weex had passed when, in a luxurious apartment, 
where Persian carpets, damusk curtains, and other mag- 
nificent furniture attested the wealth of the owner, sat 
Kate Eldrington, and her distant and dependant relative 
Edith Bellanger. 
exisjgd than that between the two cousins, Kate was 
tall queenly, with thick glossy tresses of black, eyes 
that vied with the cbon darkness of midnight, and a 
countenance and port which reminded the spectator of 
aJuno, Edith Bellanger, on the contrary, was rather 
petite, though her figure was exquisite, and she moved 
with the grace and airiness of a dryad. Her eyes wero 
of a deep blue, soft and melting as the azure of a twi- 
light sky. Her hair was golden and fell in laughing 
tresses on cither side her face,- No one had ever seen 
Edith’s fair countenance distorted with passion, though 
her amiability was by no means the placid repose of a 
phlegmatic constitution. Beneath her usually quiet and 
retiring manner she had a mind of no ordinary power, 
and 2 bosom keenly sensitive to all the holier emotions 
of the soul. Had Edith been rich like her cousin she 
would have won nearly as much admiration, though of 
a different character; but now, known as a dependant 
on her cousin’s bounty, and feeling that shrinking mo- 
desty which always, in cizcumstances like hers, attends 
a sensitive mind, she almost wholly avoided society. 
Kate felt no disposition to alter her cousin's determina- 
tion, and was very well content that Edith should play 
the part of a humble dependant rather than that of a 
rival. 

Edward Howell waa, therefore, onc of the few gentle- 
men of Kate’s acquaintance, to whom Edith had become 
even casually known, His enthusiastic and romantic 
character had ever been her admiration, and though she 
rarely exchanged a word with him, she delighted to sit 
unnoticed by and hear his conversation with Kate. 


Sometimes when Howell chanced to detect how eagerly if: 


ghe listened to him, a burning blush would shoot over 





her face; and if, at any time during the remainder of 
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A greater contrast could not have = 


e 


the evening, he addressed but a single word to her, she 
would be almost too embarrasced to reply. And then 
she would retire to think over all he had said, and how 
he had looked when speaking to her; and perhaps she 
would dream sweet dreams, from which shegawoke with 
asigh. Alas! poor Edith, ignorant of love and all its 
various disguises, she litthe deemed that she had uncon- 
sciously given her heart's dearest allections to Howell, 

A week, we say, had passed since the moonlight féfe- 
d-léte hetween Kate and her lover; but it had been a 
week of changes. [n that little week the whole vast 
estate of Howell had been swept away by the combined 
villainy of his guardians, and of the officers of the bank in 
whose stock his fortune had been invested. ‘I'he young 
heir was now a penniless orphan. 

“And you do not intend to see Mr. Howell at all,” 
said Edith, as if continuing a conversation with her 
cousin, “oh! Kate,” and her voice quivered with emo- 
tion, “ how can you treat him so?” 

“How can J, child?” said the proud beauty, with a 
toss of the head, “why, casily! The infatuated boy 
cannot dream that now, when he is not worth a,gollar, 
he can aspire to my hand. Perhaps I did very hly 
make him a sort of promise one evening Inst week, but 
really he was so romantic and sentimental and all that, 
that I could not, forthe sport of it, refuse him then. 
For my part,” ond she langhed merrily, “I hold that 
words said at moonlight, hy a river's side, to a poetic 


_youth just from college; are nothing more than the mere 


sweetmeats ono trifles with—the spice of a harmless 
Nirtation.”” 

“Their disavowal may torture a noble heart,” retorted 
Edith with feeling, “oh! shame, Kate, that you should 
be so selfish‘and unjust to your better nature.” 

“Tndced, Miss,” said her cousin, while her cheek 
grew ted with anger, “and who asked you for a homily ? 
T declare I believe you have fallen in love yourself with 
this crack-brained boy,” and, as she spoke, noticing that 
Edith blushed to the very brow, she continued snecr- 
ingly, “you may take him and welcome—he will not 
he the first of my cast-a-ways you have worn.” 

At this unfeeling speech—sunfeeling both as coming 
from a woman and in view of Edith’s dependant condi- 
tion—the- poor girl turned deadly pale, then burst into 
tears, and rising from her seat rushed hastily from the 
room. As she reached the hall she met Howell, who, 
entering unobserved, and finding no footman to announce 
or rather to forbid his ingress, had heen on the point of 
opening the door when he heard Kate’s voice. The ' 
mention of his own name induced him to pause, and 
shame and indignation had kept him, as it were, epell- 
bound, until Edith rushed out. At sight of him the 
poor girl felt a8 if she would have sunk through the 


- floor, but, rallying her fainting energica, she sprang | 


past him. Howell’s delicacy forbade him to arrest her | 


Progress, but he could not avoid saying, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, 

© God bless you, Miss Bellanger! 
least, furewell !”" 

When Howell rushed into the street his tumult of 
passion threatened, for a few moments, to deprive him 
of reason. Love for his heartless mistress contending 

| with indignation at her faithleasness produced a tempest 
i within his bosom which choked his utterance, and ren- 
| dered him insensible as to whither he wns going. [ix 
_ first return to consciousness was on finding himself in 
his own room with the door locked and double locked 
behind him. For hours he walked tho floor in a state 
of mind approaching to phrenzy. At length pride 
attained the mastery. 

“Oh! the vile Ciree—the double-dyed deceiver,” be 
exclaimed passionately, “to think that, hut one short 
week ago, she reclined on my shoulder and whispered 

| assent to all my ardent protestations of offection—ay! 
| that her lips were yielded unresisting to my kisses, that 
| her hand faintly returned the pressure of my own. God 
1 of heaven and can this woman now ancer at me os a 
beggar ond a boy? A boy—yos! that was the word, 
and I foel it is too true a charge, for what have I done 
in the twenty long years of my life? Nothing abzo- 
lutely nothing. I have been a drone and a dreamer— 
but that time is past. A penniless orphan, I must 
carve out my own fortune, and I feel here,” and he 
struck his forehead energetically, “that which shall 
make or mar me. She despises me, docs she? because 
I am a boy—then here T swear, henceforth from this 
hour, to devote myself day and night to study—to give 
every energy to the pursuit of glory. And when I have 
won renown,” and a proud joy lit up his classic face, 
“when I have won renown, then shall come my re- 
venge!” : 

That very night saw Howell begin the fulfilment of 
his vow. It was soon noised through the circles he had 
once frequented that Kate Eldrington had reccived 2 
proposal from him which she had rejected, and that 
immediately afterward his bankruptcy had been made 
public. The majority said that he already knew his 

_ poverty when he asked Miss Eldrington’s hand, and 
_ that she had made a lucky escape from the wiles of a 
designing fortune-hunter; and it was only a few, who, 
noticing the exultation with which Kate heard this 
rumor narrated in her presence, suspected the truth, 
and even gave her credit for originating the false report. 
The rumor further said that Howell had left the city, 
and gone no one knew whither. A few only of his ofd 
friends were aware that he had commenced the study of 
the law offBtio scanty pittance which had been saved 
from the wreck of his fortune. 

A second rumor also found its way into the greal 
world. Tt was suid that Miss Eldrington finding it 


I can bid you, at 
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impossible longer to endure the increasing presuunption 
of her dependant cousin, bad been restrained only by 
pity from turning her off, when a distant relative hap- 
pening to die and Jeave Edith a few thousand dollars, 
fale had at once spoken her mind. The truth was 
that Miss Bellunger, after the unfeeling remark of her 
cousin, had resolved to leave Mr. Eltrington’s, and was 
already, though much against his wishes, seeking the 
place of a governess, when an uncle of her mother died 
and lef her a competent, though not large estate. She 
instantly Ieft for her new possessions, leaving behind 
her regret in every heart but that of Kate, who, with 








the malignity of the injurer, entertained feelings of the | 


bitterest hatred for her cousin. 


CHAPTER ITT. 


Atos, in his chamber, sat the midnight student. 
The apartment was comfortably but not richly furnished. 
The inost prominent article in the room was a book-case 
which stood in a solid mass of shadow in one corner. 
A tall, shaded lamp, flinging its glare only across that 
portion of the chamber where sat the student, and 
iningling its light with the pale moonbeams that strug- 
gled in at the window, enabled him to pursue his labo- 
rious task; for he sat before a desk at which he had 
been writing. ‘There was a deep, awful quict in the 
apartment at that hour, and as the student at his 
solitary vigils, surrounded by his papers and the huge 
folios which he ever and anon consulted, he would have 
reminded the spectator of those mighty sages of old 
who watched, long after the stars had set, at their lonely 


studies, imbibing knowledge with which to rule the des- | 


tinies of worlds. Never indeed did Howell—for he was 
the student—wear a more lofty oir than now, when 
engaged in his midnight labor. As the clock chimed 
the hour of twelve, he finished 2 glowing sentence, and 
leaning back in his chair, with that triumph which none 
but an author feels, carelessly pushed back the thick 
hair from his broad, ample brow. At that moment there 
was sonicthing almost godlike in his looks. Tho proud 
flashing eye—the free gesture of the hand—and the 
firmly compressed lip told that the mind within was 
revelling in the fall consciousness of ita powers; and 
that Edward Howell {clt, at that moment, the wild, 
deep, seductive excitement of a master intellect triumph- 
ing in its divinity.” 

Again he bent to his task, He was writing a work 
which was to determine his reputation. Political ex- 
citement, at that period, ran unusually high, and the 
two mighty parties which then divided the country were 
engaged in their Inst, deadly struggle forthe mastery. All 
the talent of the nation was enlisted on cither side, and 
pamphlets daily poured from the press. Into this trou- 
Wed vortex Edward Howell had fearlessly plunged. 
He was young indced; but with a fine education, no 


common talents, and the desire to win renown and be 
avenged on his false mistress, he leaped into the contest 
as fearlessly as Curtius of okl sprang into the shyss 
whieh threatened to engulph Rome. 

“Twill try,” said he mentally, “if I fail—well. If 1 
win—why then for glory and revenge!" and he sat 
down to his work. 

It was long past midnight. The deserted streets 
without were silent; for the hush of death hung on 


| the mighty city, yet that solitary student still sat al his 


lonely task. His lamp burned dimmer, but lhe saw it 
not. The pale moonlight coldiy crossed his brow, but 
he felt, he recked it not. His whole soul was wrapt in 
the work before him. As he proceeded, his brow knit, 
and his dark eye shot fire with the excitement of his 
theme. He took down a volume of Burke and turned 
hastily over its pages. Long and deeply he pondered 
on the philosophy of that greatest of political sages, and 
when he closed the volume, and returned it to his library 
his dark gye dilated with the consciousness of triumph, 
and thrastitig his papers into his port-folio he folded hie 
arms, and strode proudly up and down his room. He 
wae dlberca with the excitement of long composition. 
His brain seemed beating madly in his forebead, and yet 
the tempest of his feelings, wild, deep, und rushing as 
they were, he would not have given up for worlds. Oh! 
there is nothing like a student’s life. Pain and sorrow 
and unrequited toil may indeed be his lot—he may 
watch at his loncly vigils when all mankind is at rest— 
he may struggle amid poverty and sickness for a scanty 
livelihood; but there are moments of intellectual triumph 
which amply repay him for all he has sullered, by firing 
him with the consciousness of a more exalted existence 
than belongs to others, and stirring to its Jowest depths 
the divinity within him. Ok! there are minutes in a 
student’s life which are worth an eternity of toil, And 
one of these minutes had now come for Howell. 

“This is glorious,” he said, pausing at the window, 
with folded arms, “I feel now that my revenge is certain 
—my destiny about to be fulfilled. fy day is coming 
fast, false Kate,” he continued, as if apostrophizing her, 
“and you, who affected to despise the needy, bankrupt 
suitor will hear men talk of him as the triumphant 
orator. Ah! it scems but yesterday, instead of four 
long years, since you snecringly called me a boy—am I 
a boynow? They tell me that you have married a 
wealthy southerner, a haughty, purse-proud man. Are 
you happy? T credit it not. There was that in your 
eyes—in every tone of your voice, that moonlit night by 
the river side, which assures me that you loved me then 
as much as your nature was capable of loving. You 
affected to despise me afterward—and your train of 
fawning worshippers echoed your pretended contempt 
—well, I can bear it like aman. The despised Howell 
has—thank God !—~some of his forefathers pride in him 
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-~and by his halidome! he will carve out a station for 
himself to which these cringing hounds never dared 
fo lift their eyes. I feel the victory at hand!” and 
he strode proudly to and fro under the uncontrollable 
excitement of the moment. What stirs aeproud man 
more than the insults of inferiors ! 

At length he paused and threw up the window that 
the cool night air might fan his fevered brow. Calmly 
and sweetly the moon was flooding that solitary city 
with her silvery fight, dimming with her unclouded 
brilliancy the stars that gemmed the azure canopy of 
heaven. Not a sound broke on the air, The angel of 
peace and purity seemed hovering over the scene. The 
student gazed long on the quiet prospect; and ss he 
gazed his feclings grew calmer, and he mused with 
himself. 

“What crime and innocence,” he said, “what hope 
and despair, what poverty, sickness and death throng in 
this mighty but now sleeping city! How many wretched 
beings lic on their fevered heds—how many ‘famished 
families look to the sickly artizan for bread—how . mony 
widowed mothers are even now toiling at the muy ing 
famp to car a scanty subsistence for their starvingmittle 
ones. Oh God! who can tell the misery that lies hidden 
in the lanes and courts, ay! and in the palaces of this 
mighty town—and yet yon calm moon sails placidly on, 
as if all was joy, and health and Jong life beneath !” 

As the student mused thus a calmer mood came over 
him. Gradually the lofty fire faded from his eye—his 
brow eetiled into its usual placid expression—and the 
storm of passion dic’ away in his‘breast. Closing the 
window he sought his cauch with a melancholy smile. 
And thus night after night he toiled. But the end was 


nigh! 
(TO SE CONCLUDED.} 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tux work was at length. published, and produced a 
seusation more extraordinary than any which had been 
created by a discussion of like character for years. At 
first Howell's name was not known in connexion with 
it; but every body was enquiring after the anonymous 
author. Merchants puused in the Exchange to wonder 
from whose pen it proceeded; lawyers beguiled the lei- 
Bure moments in the court-room by admiring the pun- 
gency of the wit and the soundness of the logic; and gray 
headed statesmen; who were opposed to the pamphletecr’s 
views, trembled lest his next production should unmask 
their hollowness and hypocrisy. The success of the 
work was triumphant. Edition followed edition in 
rapid succession; and the hostile journals, instead of 
endeavoring to crush this new writer, avoided him 
with a dexterity which evinced their fear of his powers. 
Wherever Howell went he heard his own praises, until, 
at length, he was forced to acknowledge the authorship 
of the book, to free himself from the imputation of being 
unwilling to do justice to this unknown but extraordi- 
nary genius. 

There is nothing more delicious to a young man than 
the first blush of success, especially in literature. Praise 
ig ever sweet, and, when administered by the really 
worthy, intoxicating. Aud now Howell quaffed the 
delicious chalice to‘its bottom. He was courted by all 
classes of society—hy the rich, by the learned, by the 
talented, and by the powerful. Fair women smiled on 
him, and hoary statesman cungtatulated and courted 
him. Had he been one whit Jess than a man of genius, 
had he been destitute of o just estimate of his own 
powers, or had he been weak enough to yield to the 
seduction of flattery he would have been ruined; but 
conscious of the exact scale of his own abilities, he only 
smiled courteously at the lavish compliments heaped on 
him, totally disregarding those which were extravagant, 
and taking as his right those which were just. He well 
knew that his warmest adulators would be the first, in 
case of a reverse, to abandon him, and that it was only 
those who now spoke the truth in whom he could con- 
fide. 

He had been admitted to the bar preparatory to the 
publication of his book, and his success in his profession 
was rapid and decided, Clients flocked on him from every 
quarter. The signal ability with which he managed and 
gained o case that had attracted much public attention 
on account of the vast interests involved in it, swelled 
his legal reputation to an extent such as had never been 
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enjoyed by any barrister of his years. He was now as 
celebrated in the forum, as he had been before in politics. 
Wealth poured in on him. His services were required 
in every case of importance, and his party undertook no 
measure unless it had met his concurrence and was 
sure of his support. 

The next Congress was regarded by all men as the 
one on which hung.the destinies of the nation; and in 
every section of the Union the most talented members 
of each party were placed on the ticket, Howell was 
solicited to run in the district where he resided. At first 
he declined on account of his youth, modestly replying 
that there were many older and wiser heads which could 
much better uphold the party, and advance -the interests 
of the people, But no denial would be taken, and he 
was placed on the ticket. Howell's extraordinary per- 
sonal popularity secured his own election, though the 
other officers in the district in the gift of his party, 
fell to the lot of the opposition. Here was another 
triumph sufficient to have made most men dizzy; but it 
produced no effect whatever on the calm, self-sustained 
student. 

Men, as well ag members of our own sex, had often 
wondered why Howell had naver been in love; for his 
former history was unknown in the place where he now 
resided. What made his apathy to the charms of the 
other sex remarkable, was the fact that no person was 
Iess unsocial. Indeed men wondered how Howell could 
discharge the multiform duties of his profession, and yet 
find leisure for the relaxation of sulons. Yet so it was; 
and except the professed followers of fashion few were 
more often found in society than the student. He did 
not, however, become one of the crowd, but rather stood 
aloof, the observer of others, ‘The company of scientific 
men, of historians, poets, and authors in general, he 
especially courted; but he would also often trifle with 
the belle of a ball, though he never suffered his attentions 
to become those of an admirer. No man could excel 
Howell in the delicacy of his compliments, and when 
he choose to stoop to pay them, the usually clegant but 
inane flatterers of the ball-room had to retire from the 
field, Many were the fair hearts that beat for his con- 
quest, many were the nets spread for him by designing 
mamas; but all in vain. He remained callous to every 
effort, still continuing to be admired, but indifferent alike 
to admiration or censure, for his was a soul abore the 
petty eclaé of fashion. 

When the session began, and Howell repaired to 
Washington, one of the first items of intelligence he 
heard was that the husband of Miss Eldrington bad 
been returned a member from the south, and was said 
to be the leader of a contemplated movement, to which 
Howell particularly was known to be opposed. Mr. 
Stratton, for such was the new member’s name, had 





never before been at Washington, but his reputation | 


stood high at home, and a rumor of his eloquence and 
talents had preceded him to the capitol. 

“Tf Stratton pushes his measure,’ said one of Howell's 
friends to him one day, “you will have to reply to him 
~—for, indeed you are the only one of the party suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the subject to attempt it. He 
is said to be a powerful man—his society is certainly 
much courted, and his wishes deferred to by his party. 
By the bye, have you scen his wife? She is a magni- 
ficent woman, and, though it is said she docs not love 
her husband, she is as proud of him as if ho were a 
demi-god.” 

“T have seen her,” quietly responded Howell, “but 
when did you say Mr, Stratton will be likely to bring 
forward his measure ?” 

“Oh! it is uncertain, but rumor says in about a fort- 
night. Mind—wo shall depend on you.” 

“ Ay! I will be ready,” said Howell when left alone, 
“my hour of triumph approaches—false Kate! You 
do not love your hushand, but are proud of his talents. 
If I can humble this haughty man, who rufiles it so 
bravely every where, I shall be more bitterly revenged 
on you than I hed ever thought possible. We will 
try,” and he turned to his toilet to prepare for a magni- 
ficent party which was to he given that evening by the 
lady of the Secretary of State. 


CHAPTER VY. 


‘Wuews Howell entered the magnificent suite of rooms, 
which Mrs, H——- had that evening thrown open for 
her guests, his eye was, for a moment, dazzled by the 
brilliancy and variety of the scene. The walls blazed 
with lights; music from unseen performers floated 
around; gay Jaughter and happy voices were heard on 
every hand, and the array of female loveliness was such 
as had never before been collected even at the capitol of 
the nation. Nor was the company wholly composed of 
the gay and trifling. Learned scholars, who had porcd 
over all the erudition of the past; orators whose elo- 
quence had thrilled their hearers with ‘a power that 
seemed that of a god; and gray-haired statesmen, to 
whom had been confided the destinies of nations, were 
there—there with their time-honored knowledge—there 
with their flashes of genius—there with their deep in- 
sight into the human heart, and their anecdotes of 
courts and of the world. Pocts, authors, artists, ambas- 
sadorg; men of science, and men of wit; philosophers 
and dreamers ; artificcrs and actora, in short every one 
who had become distinguished in his peculiar walk, had 
been gathered together at the magic summons of the fair 
inistress of the revels, Many came to see other ccle- 
brated individuals of whom they had heard; and not a 
few came to study human nature—for, after all, there 
are worse places than a ball-room to read the great book 
of man. 
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Distinguished as were most of the guests, Howell's 
entrance attracted a general buzz, for his reputation had 
preceded him, and his youth made his celebrity more 
remarkable. The first glance around the rooms assured 
him that the queenly figure and inimitable step of a Indy 
not far in advance of him belonged to Mra. Stratton. 
She was magnificently attired, and followed by a crowd 
of suitors. It might have been supposed that Howell 
would have experienced some emotion at meeting her, 
but it was not so, for he had so completely learned to 
despiee her for her heartlesaness, that all Jove had long 
since vanished from his heart, and with love ceased the 
cause of embarrassment. No one would have suspected 
that the young member had ever loved, with such intense 
earnestness, the splendid creature who divided with one 
other the sufftages of the night, 

But who was that other? What one, however fair, 
however accomplished, however admired, could pretend 
to rival the hitherto all-conquering Mrs, Stratton? A 
few steps revealed her to Howell. Seated on an otta- 
man, around which had gathered all the most brilliant 
of the other sex in the room, sat one of the most exqui- 
sitely lovely beings that the young member had ever 
seen. Her style of beauty was rarer, and far more 
poetical than that of her rival. A complexion of the 
most delicate cheracter; a faco and features faultless in 
every respect; dark blue eyes that were moist with a 
sensitive soul; and golden tresses that fell on either side 
her face, and even strayed down to her ivory shoulders 
and divine bust. For an instant, as Howell stood re- 
garding her, she rose to acknowledge a presentation to 
the Vice-President, and by the movement displayed a 
figure which, though pefite, outshone in grace and 
faultless proportions, all the young member had beheld 
or imagined. To Howell, indeed, there was something 
irresistably fascinating in that Madonna-like face: it 
seemed as if he had seen it somewhere before, though 
where he could not recollect—perhaps in a dream of 
heaven when a child. So rept was he with it that he 
forgot how many eyes were on him, until one of his 
friends approached, and whispered, 

“The bolt has reached your heart at last—eh! 
Howell? But do you know what observation you 
are attracting? Here are o dozen ladies wondering 
what there is so beautiful in this stranger to attract 
your particular notice—you who have been unscathed 
by Cupid’s darts hitherto.” 

“‘ Who is she?” 

“Faith! its more than I know, since I’ve not been 
here but three minutes, and this goddess did not much 
precede me. Sheis a total stranger—reached the city only 
last evening—and but few here know her name, though 
before the evening is over it will ring loud enough I 
warrant, How completely she has eclipsed Mrs, Strat- 
ton, who, by the bye, can scarcely conceal her chagrin.” 


Shall I introduce you to Miss Wharton?” said the 
fair hostess, approaching Howell, as his friend moved 
| off. 

When the young member’s name was mentioned Miss 
Wharton rose in some embarrassment, the blushes dying 
her face and neck; but, after a moment’s hesitation, with 
a sweet smile, and a bright eye, she curtsied to him. 
: Her manner somewhat surprised Howell; but he soon 
forgot it in the fascination of her conversation. Few 
women could equal her in this respect, and the young 
member put forth all his powers, so that, hefore long, 
they had gathered around them the largest portion of 
the guests. When Miss Wharton saw this she blushed 
again, and gladly accepted Howell’s hand for a quadrille. 

«Do you know,” said he, during a pause in the dance, 
“that you seem like an old friend to me ?~though per- 
haps it ia presumption in me to say so. Your looke, 
your voice, every thing about you recall some one I 
have known or dreamed of years before.” 

Again ahe blushed, hesitated, and at length said with 
sudden archness. 

“ And have you then really forgotten me?” 

In a moment the truth flashed on him. And yet how 
came the change of name? 

“Tt is Miss Edith Bellanger! How could I have 
forgotten you. And yet I do myself injustice,” he con- 
tinued, sinking his voice into a whisper, “I have thought 
gratefully of you every day for years” 

This time Edith blushed deeper than ever, and her 
eyes sought the floor, She was happily relieved by the 
re-commencement of the dance. 

Edith informed her partner before the evening was 
over that her change of name had taken place in conse- 
quence of the will of another uncle, who had wished her 
to adopt his name; but it was from othera that Howell 
learned how vast was the fortune of which she had now 
become possessed. Edith had come to Washington 
with an old friend, now the wife of a member of Con- 
gress. ; 

From that night the star of Mra. Stratton’s popularity 
waned, for in accomplishments or conversation she was 
‘no rival to Miss Wharton. From that night, too, Howell 
was drawn by an irresistable impulse toward Edith, nor 
was it long before he became satisfied that his Jove was 
returned. His passion now was different from that 
which he had experienced for her cousin. Then it was 
wild and irresistable, the growth solely of the fancy ; now 
it was a love based on esteem as well as admiration, the 
only love that is enduring. 

“Ah! Kate, false Kate?’ Howell could not resist 
saying one evening, after his return from a bvilliant 
party at the English ambassador's, where Edith had 
shone the star of the night, “much as you have wronged 
me, I pity you, so stung do you appear to be by your 
cousin's ¢clat. You live on adulation, and its loss to 
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you is a bitter draught. Happy is Edith in despising 
such things,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Coneness was now at the most exciting period of 
its session, and the galleries were thronged daily with 
anxious listeners. In both the Senate and House mea- 
sures of the most vital importance to the nation were 
unier discussion, and the votes often ran so close that 
it was almost impossible to calculate on the result, All 
was excitement. Rumors were continually afloat re- 
specting the defection of this one, or the accession of 
that: in short a session so deeply absorbing, had not 
occurred for years. 

At length Stratton brought forward his contemplated 
measure. Jt was one involving vast interests, and as 
strenuously advocated by one party as it was opposed 
hy another. For some days before the bill was reported, 
the public curiosity becamo excessive to know who 
would reply to its framer. Nothing, however, was 
known on this subject, for whatever was understood 
behind the scenes, no intimation whatever had reached 
the public ear, This very uncertainty heightened the 
interest usually felt on such occasions, so that when the 
day arrived, the Hall of the House of Representatives 
was crowded to excess, and at an early hour. Promi- 
nent among the audience, and occupying seats on the 
floor of the House, were the two most beautiful women 
of the day—Mrs. Stratton and the still mora admired 
Edith Wharton, 

When the mover of the hill rose to advocate it, the 
buzz of conversation which had ran through the hall 
hitherto subsided into silence, and every ear was inclined 
to hear the first words of the orator who was now to 
make his début on that floor. Stratton soon proved 
that his reputation had not belied his powers. His 
mind was one of considerable range, and his eloquence 
was by no means ovorrated. His opponents were 
astonished, and even some of them alarmed at the 
impression he was visibly making on the House, and 
uneasy glances were, from time to time, directed, by 
various members of the party, to their champion. The 
subject was unquestionably one in which the speaker 
hed taken great interest, and he had deeply studied not 
only what arguments to use, but how to present them 
to his hearers. Few speeches of greater power had 
been heard for years in the House. In fact, it was well 
understood that, on the success of this favorite measure, 
depended Stratton’s standing with his constituents, and 
therefore his schemes of ambition—to him it was a matter 
of life or death. 

A magnificent oration, by the gods,” said a mercu- 
rial member of Howell's party, when Stratton sat down, 
‘see with what exultation that proud woman, his wife, 
looks around the house. Would to heaven Howell was 


a fow years older—great ns are his talents I almost fear 
for his success against onc so much his senior, and who 
has devoted years to the consideration of his subject.” 

« Hist! he rises,” said his companion. 

Every eye was directed to the young orator, a3 he 
slowly rose in his seat; and a murmur of astonishment 
ran through the House that one so young should have 
been chosen for go difficult a task. Stratton, who was 
now receiving the congratulations of his party, looked 
with a smile of exulting triumph on his rival, and turned 
to receive the compliments of the crowd around him. At 
this instent his wife raised her glass, and took a long 
stare at Howell. The looks of both stung the young 
man to the heart, and the momentary flutter, which he 
had felt at first, on rising to make his débué, and before 
such on audience, passed away. He was calm and 
collected, but with every faculty sharpened, and every 
indignant feeling aroused. He had not spoken a dozen 
words before the looks of triumph from the opposition 
began to be exchanged for uncasy glances; for the strain 
of scorching invective in which he began, assured them 
that an enemy had been aroused whom few could quell. 
They became even more uneasy, when, gliding with 
consummate tact into the argument, he began diepas- 
sionately to examine and refute the sophistry of his 
adversary. Again he resumed his tone of invective, 
now giving vent to the most keen and polished sarcasm, 
and now denouncing his adversary and his clique in 
direct terms. As the speaker proceeded, Stratton turned 
white as ashes, and would have started to his feet, had 
not his friends interposed ; but Howell, notwithstanding 
he saw all this, proceeded in the same scathing strain, © 
until he had completely annihilated his opponent. There 
was, indeed, in the young member's mind, no motive to 
spare him. Howell sat down amid murmurs of applause 
from the galleries. As he resumed his seat every eye 
was turned, as if instinctively, to the haughty wife of 
his rival. She was deadly pale, and notwithstanding 
her efforts to conceal her emotion, all saw in her com- 
pressed lip and blanched cheek, the agony of the heart 
within. In that hour Howell was revenged, ay! how 
bitterly revenged. As his faithless mistress looked at 
him, and noticed the curious eyes fixed on herself, she 
felt that sho was utterly degraded, and that too in the 
sight of the whole nation. Nor was the torture of her 
situation lessened, but rather tenfold increased, when 
she saw the glad tears gathering into Edith’s eyes, and 
beheld the crowd who so lately flocked around her, hur- 
rying to her rival’s side, 

“You have done wonders—your fame is established 
forever,” said the gray-headed leader of Howell's party 
— your antagonist is annihilated. During thirty years 
experience I havenever heard sucha speech on this floor.” 

The encomiums lavishéd on him would have made 


| any other man dizzy; but they had no other effect on 
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Howell than the praises before lavished on his work. 
The smile and tears with which Edith greeted him that 
evening were worth, to him, more than all the rest. 

What more have we to add? The union of the 
lovers soon occurred, and was hoiled with universal 
congratulations. It needed only the marriage of Edith 
and Howell to make Mrs. Stratton completely wretched, 
because completely mortified. She seized the first occa- 
sion to leave Washington, and has never since visited 
the capital. Howell is still high in his country’s coun- 
cils, and Edith is as beautiful os ever, 
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Aa Mr. Melville and his wife were one day travelling 
in the country, chanco (if that be not an unmeaning 
word) led them by an obscure hovel, whose squalid 
appearance attracting the curiosity of the lady, she ox- 
pressed a wish that the servant might stop tho carringe, 
while they amuged themsclves a few moments by en- 
tering the dwelling. Mr. Melvillo consented, ‘They 
entered, and behold around a sort of table, soven children 
and a mother partaking of their meagre fare with the 
zeal of epicures. Every thing in the room bespoke the 
most abject poverty; and the lady, though a votary of 
fashion, found her idlo curiosity put to flight by the 
awakening of bonevolence, which birth, wealth ond 
luxury had too long permitted to slumber, But tho 
gentleman’s attention was particularly arrested by one 
of the little boys, who struck him os bearing a peculiar 
resemblance to the son of his hope, whom the grave had 
but recently wrested from him. Ife remarked this to 
his wife, and suggested taking the boy away with them, 
and adopting him into their family. ‘Ihe lady at firet 
objected, but the native goodness of her heart triumphed, 
and she acquicseed in her husband's wish— though,” 
said she, “ho has not a apark of intelligence in his 
countenance, and I fear never will lave other than that 
vacant look which appalls me.” 

“Ttush!” said the husband, “he has o head of the 
finest moulding, and if spirit cannot uso the materials 
nature has stored there, it will be becauso her attificial 
forms deny it.’ 

The proposal was accordingly mado to the mother, 
who was easily prevailed upon to part with the child by 
assurances of kind treatment, and some assistance given 
to help her along in her rugged path, ‘Tho boy appa- 
rently took no notico of any thing around him until 
reaching the home of his bencfactors, (a beautiful resi- 
dence on the banks of the s} when ho clung to 
the gentleman as if oppressed with awe at the undreamed 
of splendor of things around him; while a little girl, 
(the only child of tho parents) bounded into tho arms 
of the mother like a little cherub. Atsecing her the 
boy clung still closer to the gentleman, as if a being 
from another sphero had met his vision, ‘The little girl 
at first gavo him but a curious glance, but when arrayed 
after the mamner of her little brother, she ran up to him 
saying, “why didn’t you kiss me, Frank 1—I didn't 
know you, you becn gone so long! Do you love me, 
now ? you kissed me when you went away.” ‘Iho mo- 
ther sobbed audibly at the thought so vividly renewed of 
her lost Francis, but was glad to see the child so happily 
deceived. 





Francis Melville (for such was the namo they gave | 
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him) soon beeame a hnndgomo boy, and the heart of his 
protector was drawn out toward him with all the fervor 
it would have been for his own son, as he witnessed the 
“early stirrings” of a mind which he deemed cast in no 
common mould, 

When his portegee had attained the age of ten yeara, 
Mr, Melville resolved on sending him to a public school, 
as ho could not devote that timo to the Loy which he 
know should be devoted to him. 

Tho time soon came when he was to depart for the 
academic groves of —~——-, and sad waa the day to tho 
whole family circle—especially to its youngest member, 
whose tears flowed fast as lie gave her the parting kiss 
with unusual fervor. “Now, my dear Arabolla,” said 
tho father, when hic had left the parental roof, * now we 
will see who in seven years will make the most improve- 
ment—who at nineteen will be the most nccomplished 
in the truest acceptation ofthe term.” 

Kind, frequent Ietlera came from the boy, which 
showed tho true and generous heart, as well as the 
rising scholar. Tho time at length came when he was 
to bo removed to the University of -———, at which, 
after spending tho usual time, ho was to choose what- 
over field of action his talent and inclination might lead 
him to; for his benefactor, though never disclosing to 
him that he was other than his own son, had always 
impressed it upon him that he had his own fortune to 
make in the world, and that he had nothing to expect 
from him in hia own life-time at least, but! ‘dfough to 
enable him unfettered to purane the path (usefulness 


and honor—tho path which by accuring to him theao 


tichea which are beyond fortune, might give hinythe 

means of obtaining for himself these which are yi ‘ 
its reach. And never waa that path pursued wets : 
unwavering industry—never wore tho honors of Sour. 
University bestowed upon one with a more prodigal 

hand, 

When his collegiate term had expired, he returned to 
the gencrous home of his adopted parents, which he hind 
visited but once since leaving it for the first time, when 
he found, as now, hia sister absent in town, where she 
was receiving her education, This was severely trying 
to him, for his mind released from study, ho had de- 
pended much upon the presence of his sister to restore 
the tone of his feelings, which a too severe application 
had in a great measure impaired, But necessity was 
imperative; and ho left again to purauc a Theological 
course (which ho had long been bent upon) without 
secing her, whose image in its hallowed brightness had 
hitherto preserved his thoughts from wandering. Mra, 
Melville expressed much regret that the children could 
not seo cach other; but her husband had too much 
sincerity of heart to express any regret at what waa but 
the efect of his own design. Arabella had often won- 
dered and wept that she could sce no more of an only 
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brother, but she had so many resources for thought and 
amusement that her tears were soon dried. Her parents 


too assured her that he had grown so very dignified she 


would find but little companionship with him. Melville 
had, in fact, not only prevented their secing cach other, 
but had kept them as fur as possible ignorant of each 
others’ progress. And when he looked upon his daugh- 
ter, now o blooming girl of nineteen, with her womanly 
though simple manner, he felt quite sure that no one 
would recognize in her the sportive child he had fondled 
upon his knee, Nor lees dificult did he imagine it 
would bo to detect in the pensive dignily and urbane 
manners of his adopted son, the shy and absent boy 
whom his fostering hand had reared to n hopeful mon- 
hood, Ho looked upon both with a father’s pride—nor 
was that a falso discernment which had seen in the 
boy, “the father of the man,” the promise of greatness, 
or now beheld in the dovghter one of earth's most 
Jovely beings. With almost overy endowment that 
nature could fovish, she had grown up amid all the 
advantages which wealth, directed by the judicious 
father and fond mother could procure, And had sho 
possessed none of what the fashionable term “accom- 
plishments,’ her deep-seated goodness of heart must 
have won the affection of all who knew her, But she 
would have passed with that class for “an accomplished 
gil)” while the discerning few would have applied to 
her tho epithet in its deeper signification, Sho was 
indeed alive to all the beautiful and oxcellent on the 
earth, Genius sho reverenced with idolatry; and her 
taste found peculiar gratification in the contributions of 
L. K, which appeared in some of the first periodicals of 
the day; and by her urgent request, her father had 
several of the pieces sct to music, the peculiar beauty 
of which, when chanted by her sweet voice, and played 
with the etherial harmony of all her executions, struck 
the fountains of every heart where beamed a ray of 
sensibility. ; 
It wos in the autumn of the year ——, whon Melville - 
proposed to his wifo and daughter a journey to the 
South, The proposal was a joyous one to the enthu- 
siastic girl, for her dreams hind fong been of that sunny 
climate, The journey was accordingly taken, and on | 
their way they stopped during a Sabbath in the town of | 
——~, where Arabella received a polite invitation from 
an acquaintance from New York, to accompany him to | 
the church, whero a student of rising fame was | 
to address the society for the day. Theo invitation was 
accepted, and Arabella waited with intense interest to 
sce tho young speaker ascend tho pulpit, And etery 
eye was in fact turned toward him as in “life’s greon 
spring,” he appeared in the desk with his high forehead 
and palo faco to administer to their spiritual and truest 
interest, His manner was peculinrly felicitous, and the 
deep harmony of his voice, while giving utterance to 
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high ond holy thoughts, won the almost breathless atten- 
tion of the audience, “ Whateoever yo have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light; and that which ye 
have spoken in the ear in closets, shall be proclaimed 
upon the house-tops,” were the words from which ho 
spoke: and never was thero a more fervid, logical, and 
eloquent discourse uttered. ‘Pho important bearings of 
even tho most trivial actions, the infinite consequence of 
every thought we cherish on all time, and tho surety that 
the coming of time or eternity will shew all in the strong- 
est light, were insisted upon with irresistible cloquence. 
But when the sermon was ended, and all were held in 
awe at tho truths elicited, the alarm was mado that a Jady 
had fainted; and tho young minister inferring from the 
countenances of those around her that the affair was 
serious, came to express his interest, an interest which 
was visibly increased when tho fair heing before him 
opened her dark hazle oye with an expression in it 
such as thrilled every fibre of his soul, Ho felt indeed 
that his visions of loveliness were there embodied, And 
when sufficiently recovered, ho saw her borne away in 
tho cartinge, ho felt sho had touched n chord in his 
heart that had nover before vibrated. And what were 
his emotions as sho gave him o parting glance, and 
retumed to the inn from which she waa to depart on tho 
morrow, perhaps never again to fisten to a voice like 
that! But “who wag tho lady 1—perhaps the wifo of 
the gentleman ehe was with?’ We, however, thought 
that the circumstances of the day would justify his 
enquiries about her, and he ascertained the circumstance 
of her being on a journcy with her parenta, but nothing 
farther, 

As they pursued iheit journey, Arabella was moro 
pensive than usual, and expressed little of her natural 
enthusiasm oven at tho mingled splendors of our autumn ’ 
woods; for the imago within had eclipsed all other 
beauty; and Frank, and all proferenco for others alike 
forgotten, she surrendered herself to the pleasing con- 
templation of the eloquent stranger. Her parents rallied 
her, and assured her that on their return she shonld be 
introduced to the young orator, whom they rightly con- 
jectured was tho object of hor thoughts. 

And not too fast did the hours pass till their return to 
the town of —-———, when it so happened that an invi- 
tation was received from an old acquaintance of Mra. 
Melville’s to n genoral party, But Mr. Melville felt 
obliged to decline going from the urgency of business, 
and his lady not wishing to go without her husband, 
Arabella therefore went alone. Almost the first person 
sho was introduced to was a Mr, Reed, in whom she 
immediately recognized tho young minister. At first 
she was greatly embarrassed, but this goon subsided, 
and they conversed together as though bent upon an 
acquaintance. They talked of our present Mierature, 
and spoke of their particular preferences ainang its 
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young aspirants, Arabella showed herself an enthusiast 
for the poetry of L. K. which sho sald was go after her 
own heart, that it seemed to her it must have omanated 
from it; Mr. Reed colored slightly at this remark, and 
returned an equivocal anawer. But the young Indy was 
not to be put off thus, and sho asked him directly for his 
opinion of tho writer, 

“T fear,” said he, 1 should be a partial judge, as ho 
happens to bo a particular friend of mine." 

“ Indeed,” said the young lady, “do tell mo what you 
know of him?” Just then their host joined them, and 
wished Arabella to bo seated at the piano, and to accom- 
pany it with her voice, She hesitated, and would have 
refused, but her Now York acquaintance assured them 
aho had not a shadow of oxcuse, and with n beating heart 
sho complied. Aa Mr, Reed handed her to the piano, 
sho whispered you shall now hear one of your friend's 
songs.” ‘Thug waa it for tho first time that he cxulted 


in his own productions, as ho heard from the sweetest , 


voico in the world some of his juvenile rhymes. When 
she had finished, he again offered his arm, and whis- 
pered that he “now thought his friend no poet.” 

Do you leave town soon ?” enquired he, as loitoring 
behind tho reat of the company; he waited upon her to 
the suppor-room, 

“To-morrow, I suppose,” returned she. 

«'Po-morrow,” echoed he, imprinting a kiss upon her 
delicate hand, and adding na if abstractedly, «that thou 
could 'st know, fair being.” 

“Surely I have been dreaming,” thought she, aa sho 
returned to her parents—* that deep soul could never 
descend to love any earthly being—a stranger especially, 
I deceive mysclf—but no, that glance, those words but 
half audibly uttered.” But the morrow came, and Ara- 
bella and her parents left for home. 

Timo passed on, and cach suceceding month hallowed 
but more deeply the imaga of the transient acquaintance, 
whom Arabella in all probability should nover again 
behold. 

Letters came from Frank aa usual, though there 
seemed something a little mystic about them, as though 

~ his mind was ill at easo,” "This rather alarmed tho 
parents, and feeling that his health waa suflering from a 
too closo application, they wrote proposing for him to 
come and spend the summer with thom, 'I'his proposal 
ho gladly accepted, but was much disappointed on coming 


homo to find his sister absent on a visit; for he had hoped | 


that in her presence ho should forget tho imago that in- 
terferred so boldly with his progress, ‘Tho time, how- 
ever, soon came when the sister returned, and was met 
by one of the domestics at the door with the nowa of her 
brothe:"s arrival, She was soon in her father’s arms, 
expressing her joy at tho near prospect of secing her 
long absent brother, when her mother entered from the 
garden, followed by Frank, 


“ Arabella,” said the father, “your brother Francis.” 
Frank receded a fow steps in amazement, and Arabella, 
equally bewildered, leancd back upon the sofa without 
making any response, ‘The parents left the room, and 
with n death-like palencss Frank gave a brother's kiss 
to the check that heeded it not, But as sho at length 
gave him a conscious look, he whiapered, 

“Truth is stranger than fiction, is it not, my sister ? 
But let us forget the romantic past (if indeed reality is 
hore) and be happy in our discovered relation My 
heart has once given out its full music for you, and 
never again can woman touch a similar chord.” 

“Dear, dear brother,” said tho girl, “the thought of 
you hath given me nobler being.” 

“ Now play to me ono of my friend’s songa,” said the 
brother, “and I will ono day introduce you to him,” 

“Dear Francis,” said Arabella, as one delightful after- 
noon of that happy summer they had wandered to the 
woods to enjoy the beauty of its pencilled leaves and 
murmuring waters, “dear Francia, there was a feeling 
about our interview at ———, that might havo made 
mo more than suspect I had known you before; but to 
speak the truth, I r ferred it to some atrango reminis- 
conce of an earlier being, I suppose you will éhink mo 
visionary—father says T have a good deal of the German 
mysticism about me,” 

O call not the idea of a pre-existenco mero mys- 
ticisin,” interrupted tho brother, “unless indeed you 
would class all the higher truths of intellect undor 
some such head, ‘I'he poet speaks my inhorent con- 
viction, that 


“Our birth is but a sleep and-a forgetting: 
The soul that risea with us, our lifo’s a star, 
Tlath had elsowheoro its setting, 
And cometh from afar," 


You always agree with me,” replied Arabella, «and 
thus make my treasured thoughts doubly dear to mo, 
And you will pardon me if I am a little metaphysical 
this aflerncon—plodding, mother would call it, Do you 
think, Francis, wo are free beings—that we ore an 
impulse to ourselves 1” 

“That is a subject which has bafled too many sages 
to cloud thy lovely brow. Tho poet (earth’s best philo- 
sopher) tells us that the freedom of the universe consiaty 
in that active principle which ‘from link to link doth 
circulate the soul of all the worlds,’ ” 

«0, Francia, E sometimes wish I coutd strip the veil 


| from things, and know something of the ‘great first 


cause least understood!” 


“T havo often thought,” replied her brother, «if there 
was a fault in your character, it was that restless and 
unnatural—at least uncommon propensity to press your 
enquiries upon the unknown and the unfathomable. Bo 
assurcd, dearcat Arabella, that 
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* Enough to know is given, 
Clouds, winds, and stars their part fulfil, 
Our’s is to trust in Heaven.” 


«T would,” sho answered, “I do unhesitatingly trust 
in a kind Providence; but I see so much misery in life 
at which the heart of sympathy recoils, that 1 sometimes 
wonder at the economy of that Providence,” - 

« But you know, my dear, it is but a small part of the 
system of things that wo can discern, and while it is thus 
(aa hero it ever must be) it would be madness in us to 
make aught an argument against the divine superinten: 
dtence. If all was happincss around us there would be 
no room for aefive benevolence, and if our faith were put 
to no test, ‘the night that lurks within her must forever 
slunber,’”” 

Thus happily passed the summer away, and the 
young minister Ieft again the home of hia youth, to 
watch over the spiritual interests of an enlightened 
secicly, who entertained for him tho truest affection, 
Yct when thus settled would ho often sigh that tho 
endearing ties of domestic life weyo not for him; for 
well he knew, after tho communion he had enjoyed with 
hig sister, that his heart must revolt from olf meaner 
preference. For he understood not how so many men 
of cultivated intellect could bind their fate to the trifling 
and empty spirit of ——, alas! too many of earth’s fair 
daughters, ‘ 

Meanwhile Mr. Melvillo secing that his children had 
become all the world to each other, and feeling that no 
insurmountable obstaele existed to their union, resolved 
to mako a full disclosure to Frank of his early history, 
and feave him free to become indeed his son. Tho dis- 
elosure was accordingly made, and Mr, Molville’s heart 
was melted within him by tho overflowing gratitudo of 
the young man, whose sorrow to find that he was not 
indeed the son of those whom he had toved so well, was | 
more than compensated by the thought that ho might 
now offer that hand to the daughter, which ho knew 
would onco have been with joy avcepted. Ho then 
related to the father what had passed between him and 
his daughter while unknown to each other—the efrcum- 
stance of his bearing at that timo the namo of * Reed,” 
which aroso from his offering somo articles to the public 
while at the University under that asstuned name, articles 
which met with such very unexpected success, that ho re- 
solved, on leaving there for a distant part of the country, 
to adopt the namo which had won his youthful laurels, 
Tho father wis amused at tho recital, and assured him 
it wos the first wish of his heart to seo him united to his 





daughter. Frank aecordingly wrote to Arabella, adverting 
to the place ho had held in his heart whilo unknown to 
her—to the perfect similarity of their taste, aud the full, 
confidence sho possessed in his judgment; and then 
spoke of tho long friendship he had with her favorite 
author, and of his desire to promote an union between 
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him and bis betoved sisters and asaured ber that she 
should love him with all the ardor sho had felt for tho 
stranger orator, or the late unrecognized brother; that his 
friend had seon and foved her,and would offer her through’ 
him tho hand which atone was not yet hers. He then 
urged her to accept tho gift, and assured her happiness if 
the union of kindred hearts could give it. 

Arabella at first thought it hard that her brother should 
wish her to accopt the hand of any ono; but one whom 
ho estcemed so highly, and as he had exerted such power 
over her spirit, was not to bo discarded without reflec- 
tion; and sho wrote lier brother she would be guided by 
hia will, ‘The parents signified their full approbation, 
and as tho day appointed for tho marriage drow nigh, 
young Melville, with n joyful heart, came to his generous 
home to resign his right to his long known friend. Ata- 
; bella, with an unusual paleness, gave him but a silent 
greeting; yet never looked she moro lovely—never shone 
her puro spirit moro brightly, Yet felt sho at heart a 
‘dread misgiving; and when they wero left alone sho 
threw herself into her brother’s arms, telling him that 
_ she nover could consummate the vowa sho had permitted 
him to make; and entreated him as ho valued his hap- 
_piness, to save her from the embraco of his love, whose 
‘spirit sho confessed seemed but ono with her own, 
| Then with a triumph known only to reciprocated love, 
_ he told the tale her father had given him of his early 

childhood, his identity with her favorite writer, and 
declared himself the happiest of men, 

The overflow of gladness on her part is not for our 
pen to trace,, A house in his chosen parish which had 
been fitted up with tho most refined taste, was rendy to 
reecive them. ‘Iho most perfect ordor was obecrved in 
every department of it—and a rich treat it was to pnss 
an hour in their well selected library, the window from 
which commanded an extensive and most romantic pros: 
pect. And seldom passed thero a day in which was not 
mado by the happy family that moral and intellectual 
advancement, for which alone to these “ whom rational 
we call,’’ life should be coveted, 

Shortly afler their marriage, Melville, with his beauti-« 
ful wife, visited the spot whero onco stood the shattored 
hovel; but no traces of it could be found, nor could any 
intelligence be had of thoso who had once been ita 
inmates, But the genuine principlea of that religion of 
which he was the able aud faithful champion, as well 
as the carly circumstances of hia own life, led him to 
recognize that native equality in the human family which 
accidental circumstances so completoly destroy, The 
spirit of his wife was in porfect unison with his own, 
To overy bonevolent causo sho gave her aid; and every 
act of kindness was performed as a matter of course, 
and not with the air of those who seem to possess the 
consciousness of conferring a favor. 

Mony a child by thoir benovolent hand fias been 
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rescued from a hopeless ignorance, who, in their turn, 
wo trust will diffuse the aceds of benevolence, which 
shall spring up again in othor bosoms, sure to be multi- 
piled in the samo way forover. 
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Winterton having attaincd a respectable rank 
among country villages, the inhabitants, although they 
did not feel themselves able to build an academy, 
thought that they might, at least, afford to hire a 
schoolmistress during six months in the year, whose 
education would enable her to teach their daughters 
something more than they could acquire at the common 
district school. A committee of three was therefore 
choson, intrusted with full power to procure whatever 
female they thought would answer the purpose, pro- 
vided sho could be obtained for two dollars a week, 
besides her board. After making many inquiries, and 
eeveral fruitless applications, they heard of a Mias 
Olivia Weston, the eldest daughter of a widow, with a 
large family, who, it was thought, might be obtained 
for the prescribed price. The distance was eight or ten 
miles, aud they started directly after dinner. 

While the three “ committee-men were on their 
wey, Mrs. Weston and Olivia, together with Mrs. 
Parks—Mrs, Weston’s sister—-who had waiked a mile 
to spend the afiernoon with them, for she had heard 
that they were in affliction, were engaged in earnest 
conversation. They were sitting together in the parlor, 
called, in those days, in the country, the “ best room.” 
The unpainted floor was of an almost snowy whiteness, 
and the old fashioned chest of drawers, and the large 
walnut table, supported by a heavy frame aa curious as 
the turner’s chisel could make it, as well as the dozen 
high-backed chairs, glistened with a high waxen polish. 

“Is it true, sister,’ said Mrs. Parks, “that Mr. 
Shearwell has threatened to suc you 7” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Weston, a slight color coming 
toher cheeks, “and it makes me blush to think of it, 
for | always thought it a kind of disgrace to be sued.” - 

“That depends on circumstances,” replied- Mrs. 
Parks, “It is for what you owe him for the picce of 
land your husband bought a short time before he died, - 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, and had he lived, he could have paid for it: 
without difficulty. It was, at first two hundred dollars. 
Thave succeoded in reducing -it to fifty, but it is as 
impossible for me to pay that small sumn at prosent, as 
ifit were a thousand. ‘he truth is, Mr. Shearwell 
Mable to get the land back again, and means to have 
My 

“T wish it were in my power to assist you, but five 
dollars is all I have, which you are welcome to ‘till you 
can pay mo.” 

_ “No, keop your money; you cannot well do without 
it Mv. Shearwell will not take any sum short of the 
whole,” 

“I wish there was some way that I could carn the 
money,” snid Olivin. 

At this moment, Mrs. Parks, who sat near a window, 
remarked that throe men on horseback had turned into 





the lane which led to the house, Mrs. Weston turned 
pale, and snid sho was afraid they were Mr. Shearwell 
and his son, and an officer, coming to attach some of 
her property. 

“Qh, no, mother,” said Olivia, looking out of the 
window, “ they are all strangers.” 

By this timo they had arrived in front of the house, 
and having first inquired if the Widow Weston lived 
there, they alighted, and were invited to enter. Olivia 
had always lived in great seclusion, and being naturally 
modest and retiring, Captain Mayhew, the eldest of the 
committee, who had two daughters he intended to send 
to school, decided, at once, in his own mind, that she 
would not answer the purpose, and before any thing 
was said respecting the objcet of their visit, he took his 
two colleagues aside to hold a consultation. 

“She won't do at all, in my opinion; what do you 
think, Mr. Fielding?” addressing his younger associ- 
ate. 

Mr. Fielding, who was a bachelor of twenty-five, 
being struck with Olivia’s beauty, and pleased with her 
modest deportment, felt by no means so decided on the 
subject, and replied that he thought that they could do 
no less than to ask her a few questions, which would 
enable them to judge as to hor literary qualifications, 
and he appealed to Mr. Low. 

“Why, that is my mind, on the subject, certainly," 
replied Mr. Low. 

“Well, do as you like,” said the captain; “but I 
cannot think that such a shame-faced thing will answer 
any purpose.” 

They consequently returned to the apartment where 
they had left the three females, and Captain Mayhew 
being the senior member of the commitice, addressed 
Olivia. * 

“The folks in our town, Miss Weston,” said he, 
“have a mind to hire a schoolmn’am to teach the girls 
a little grammar and painting, and so on, if they can 
get one for two dollars a week thit has a real under 
standing about such branches, and as Mr. Ficlding is a 
college Jearnt mun, we should like, if you have no ob- 
jection, to havo him ask you a few questions. Aa to 
the painting, and flowering lace and muslin, and the 
like, wo should like to sce a fow specimens. after we 
have satisfied ourselves aa to the other branches.” 

Olivia expressed her readiness to comply with his 
request, and although she was considornbly agitated, 
she answered the questions promptly and correctly. 
The captain, to whom grammar and necromancy ap- 
pered equally luminous, could not forbear entortaining 
a secret vencration for those who did understand it, and 
when Mr. Fielding had closed his examination, he again 
addressed her. 

“J don't understand grammar and so on, myself," 
said he, “but I could seo that you were not a mite 
more puzzled than if you had been saying your A, B, C, 
and if you can teach the girls how to paint a liulo, and 
to flower their veils and raffles, I, for my part, am wil- 
ling to engago you, provided you are a good speller, 
which, in my mind, is one of the essontiale. When I 
was a school-boy, thers wero not many that could beat 
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me on that score, and if you are agreed, gentlemen, I 
will put out a few words to Miss Weston.” 
“ Certainly,” they both replied, at once. 


With eyes sparkling with pleasure, as he recalled his 
school-day triumphs, the captain drew 2 Webster's 
spelling-book from his pocket, and selected a number 
of what he considered very hard words. Olivia spelt 
them as readily as she had answered the questions of 
Mr. Fielding. 


“Well, I must say, Mias Weston,” said he, “ that 
you aro the master speller I have met with for many o 
day, and now be kind enough to show us a picture or 
two, and so on, for although, for my own part, I don't 
think painting and flowering of any great consequence j 
in the eyes of the women-folks, they put the real shine 
on to a girl’s education.” 


Olivia had a cousin several years older than herself, 
who, having a taste for painting, had sought instruction 
in one of the Atlantic cities, of one tolerably well skilled 
in the art of pninting with water-colors, and after her 
return she had instructed Olivia. Olivia’s taste and 
skill of hand being fully equal to her cousin’s, she, in a 
short time, became og wise as her teacher, and somo of 
her fruit-pieces and groups of flowers, were reully 
beautiful, Olivia produced her port-folio, and Mrs. 
Woston ran to got a veil which her daughter had been 
working. 

“ Well, if this don't bent all that ever I saw in the 
painting line,” said the captain Why, these peaches 
really make my mouth water, and this haif of » wator- 
molon looks as if I could tako a knifo and cut off a 
slice. And this veil, too, according to my judgment, is 
as nicely flowered as the one Miss Stebbins bought 
when sho,went to Boston. Mr. Low and Mr. Fielding, 
if Miss Weston will consent to teach the school accord- 
ing to the proposed terms, I think we may venture to 
engage her.” 

“«T think we may,” said Mr. Fielding. 





‘*T am exactly of the same opinion,” said Mr. Low. 

Olivia did not hesitate a moment. The fifty dollars) 
—the want ‘of which had, for soveral days past, occn- 
sioned them so much anxicty—could be thus obtained, 
and she would have engaged in any reputable employ- 
ment that would have promisod her the same sum, for 
tho sake of seoing her mothor cheerful and happy as 
formerly. - Having closed the engagement, tho com- 
mittee rose to take leave, and Captain Mayhow inform- 
ed her that he would come for her the next Saturday, 
that she might be in readiness to commence her school 
on-Monday. 

‘* We shall expect you," added he, ‘to board round 
a week in a place, and you can, if you please, stay at 
my houso the first week.” 


“hore, sister,” said Mrs. Parks, when they had 
gone, “ you aco that there ‘is a way provided for you to 
pay tho dobt which ‘has so greatly distressed you, which 
will, [ hape, learn us not to distrust Providence; but, 
Olivia, how are you off for gownea? Shall you not be 
obliged to have somo new ones 2” 


make out money enough to buy a white muslin dress, | 
shall do very well.” 

“ Here are the five dollars,” said her aunt, “ which | 
brought, hoping they might be of some advantage to 
sister about the debt, and you shall have them to buy 
the gown and some other notiona which I know you 
cannot very well do without. If it ever so happens 
that you can pay me, you may; if not, it will be just as 
well.” 

The ensuing Saturday, according to agreement, Cap. 
tain Mayhew prepared to go for Olivia, immedintely 
after dinner, telling his wife and daughters that he 
should return in season for tea, 

“Ts it best to put the new tea-set on the tablet” 
said Lois Mayhew, addressiug her mother. 

Tin, no; I don’t imagine that Miss Weston is ac. 
customed to much style at home, and if we only have 
things decent, it is enough.” 

“ Now, mother,” said Martha Mayhew, the younger 
daughter, “do let us have the new tea-set, for I think 
even if Miss Weston is not accustomed to much style 
at home, as she is to be our schoolmistress we ought 
to pay her proper respect " 

“One thing appears very strange to me,” said Lois, 
“and that is, how Olivin Weston should have a much 
better education than Marthe and I, for I have been 
informed, on good authority, that she never went to the 
academy but one quarter in her life.” 

‘ She has probably studied at home," replied Martha. 

“ Well, I told father, when I found they had engaged 
her, that if she could not teach painting, I would not go 
to school to her a single day, and I shall not break my 
word.” 

“T rather guess she can teach it,” replied Martha, 
“for although father would not. tell you when yeu 
asked him, I saw him smile when you threatened t 
stay at home.” 

“Come, girls, stir about a little brisker,” said Mr. 
Mayhew, “ or you won't have tea half ready when they 
get here.” 

“wonder if she be pretty 7” said Martha, quicker 
ing her pace, according to her mother's exhortation. 

“ She is awful bashful, father says," said Lois. 

“1 am glad she is bashful,” said Marthe, “ for we 
shall know how to sympathize with each other.” 

The conversation was abruptly terminated by the 
arvival of the subject of it, Cuptain Mayhew intr 
duced her to his wife and daughters, and though 
“ awful boshful,” they all thought that she appeared 
remarkably well. 

“Shall you teach painting, Miss Weston 2” inquired 
Lois, as they sat at the tea-table. 

“T shatl attempt to, if required.” 

Did you attond to painting when you went to the 
academy that quarter?” said the same interragator 

Olivia satisfied her, relative to the point in question 

“I hope you have a mourning-piece amongst yo" 
paintings, said Lois, “ though itis not of much conse 
quence, as I auppose I shall point mine like Eunice 
Hoit's, if you have ever ao many, for her's is tho hand: 


“T have beonthinking,” replied Olivia, “if 1 could !! somest one I ever saw.” 
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«T have only one moufning-piece,” said Olivia, 
«which I copicd from an engraving. The monument 
ja said to be finely proportioned, by a better judge than 
myself, and it is surrounded by fine and appropriate 
scenery.” 

“J think, Lois,” suid her father, “ that you had better 
paint yours like Miss Weston’s. I don’t think that 
Eunice Hoit’s looks at all natural.” 

«J know nothing about ita being natural,” said Mrs. 
Mayhew, ‘but it is a picture that we want, and I am 
sure that Eunice Hoit’s mourning-picce is u real pretty 
one,” 

“You will take a few preliminary lessons, before you 
atempt the mourning-piece, I suppose,” said Olivia.” 

“No, indeed, I shall not. Eunice Hoit never touch- 
eda mite of paint or a pencil in her life, hefore she did 
her's, and I don’t want any thing done better than that 
js? 

The next day being the Sabbath, Olivia attended 
church with Captain Mayhew and his family. For 
once, she was the cynosure of all eyes, for every body 
had a curiosity to see how the scheolmistress elect 
looked, dressed, and demeancd herself. Some thought 
that her straw hat, the crown of which was encircled 
with a simple wreath of flowers, would have looked 
better trimmed with ribbon. Others imagined that her 
muslin dress looked too girlish for one who was about 
wundertake the task of governing others, and some of 
the grandsires and grandmas, in whose aged eyes she 
appeared more youthful than she really was, wondered 
why the committee had got that baby to teach the 
school, 

A hall’where balls, councils, caucuses and town 
meetings were held, was fitted up for the school-room, 
and thither the young schoolmistress, accompanied by 
Lois and Marthn Mayhew, repaived on Monday morn- 
ing. About twenty pupils—girls from ten to eighteen, 
Were soon assembled. The forenoon was mostly spent 
inelassing. In the afternoon, Miss Weston had scarce- 
ly taken her scat, when a girl of fourteen presented 
herself at the desk with a complaint. 

“Mother and Aunt Sally,” said she, “say I must be 
putinto the first class in English grammar, or I shall 
hot come to school, for I am two years older than 
Mary Cole, and you put her into the first class.” 


This girl had just censed speaking, when a ‘second 
came up to the desk, saying that her mother was not 
willing that she should sit in the scat Miss Woston liad 
selected for her, and desired that she might be permit- 
ted to choose ono herself. 

At this moment Lois Mayhew entered, almost out of 
breath, for she had walked more than a mile in greut 
haste to borrow Eunice Hoit’s mourning-piece. It was, 
in truth, an unique production. A monument violating 
all the rales of architectural proportion, occupied the 
centre of the large sized shect of drawing-paper, A 
female figure, for the sake of uniformity, it may be pre: 
sumed, knelt on either side, each having a handker- 
chief Opplicd to her face, but in such & manner, as 
not to conceal the features, which wero indeed hideous, 
Each was attired in a short-sleeved robe, and the arm 


of the hand which held the handkerchief, in the room 
of being furnished with an elhow, was bent in a regu- 
lar curve from the shoulder to the wrist, which, with 
the full short sleeve gathered at the bottom, that ap- 
peared as if inflated 10 its utmost dimensions, looked— 
so Martha Mayhew said—tike a crook-necked squash. 
Ench of these figures enjoyed the shade of a huge 
weeping willow, the foliage of which compared with 
the trunk, had attained a most luxuriant growth. As 
the fame of Eunice Hoit’s mourning-picce had gone 
abroad over the whole village, those present who had 
never scen it, were so earnest to get a peep at it, that 
they rushed simultaneously from their seats, and hud- 
dled round the desk. Tho vexation which Olivia felt 
at the idea of having such a truly tragicomical piece 
introduced into her achool as a pattern, could not wholly 
overcome her propensity to smile. It waa at the mo- 
ment when exclamations of wonder and delight were 
eacaping from almost every lip, that Martha Mayhew 
discovered the resemblance already alluded to. Tho 
eyes of all who could approach near enough, were fis- 
tened upon what her simple remadk had converted into 
a risible instead of a griefinspiring object, and a merry 
laugh ran round the circle. 
served, for a while, a countenance of inflexible gravity, 
but at last, evon she yielded to the contagious risibility, 
and from that moment she abandoned all thoughis of 
copying tho ludicrous picture, and concluded to take 
Miss Weston’s mourning-piece for a pattern. 

Though mild and sweet-tempered, Olivia could, when 
necessary, act with energy and decision, and in tho 
course of a week, in spite of mesgnges from mothers, 
grandmothers and aunts, she had introduced order into 
her school, and her pupils were beginning to feel a 
desire to excel. If she had been going to receive 
twenty dollars a week, instead of two, she could not 
havo more faithfully fulfilled her trust. The method of 
“boarding round,” had a great effect in influencing tho 


Lois Mayhew, alone, pre- 


minds of the inhabitants in her favor, for there was so 
much gentleness and unaffected politeness in her de- 
meanor, joined with that deference to tho opinions of 
others, which always sits so gracefully on the young, 
that before the close of the week the whole family were 
almost sure to be exchanged from fault-finders to her 
warmest admirers. It was near the close of October, 
and the term of her engagement had nearly expired, 
when Mrs. Mayhew said to her husband one day, 
“Don't you think it will bo well onough for the girla to 
have a little bit of a party in honor-like of the achool- 
ma'am, before she leaves town 1" 

“ Well, I don’t know but it would, for I believe there 
is not that person on earth that would have taught a 
better school for twice the sum. ‘The girls, I find, havo 
got to be real spellers, though, to be suro, thoy don't 
tako out of kin for that.” 

“T am glad you don’t speak agninat tho party, for 
Lois and Martha both are all high for having one, and 
I tell them, as it is best to kill two birds with one 
stone, Lois had better get her best patch-work quilt 
into the framo, and make a quilting party of it. David 
Slade hasn’t been hore every Sunday evening, lately, for 
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nothing, and he will have his house-frame ready to raise 
in a week's time. For my part I don’t think it will be 
amiss for Lois to be getting her things ready.” 

‘Well, David is © smart, likely chap,” said the cap- 
tain; ‘I will say that for him, and if he and Lois have 
a mind to make a bargain in the matrimonial line, I 
cannot say that I have any objection.” . 

“Yes, David is smart, as you say? but he is not a 
whit smarter than Lois. There never was a better wife 
than sho will make, and Martha is equal to her any 
day.” 

The girls heard from their mother, with great dolight, 
that their father consented to their having the party. 
‘The important point to be settled now, wag, whether 
tea and its accompaniments should be handed round, or 
placed upon the table. The captain was summoned to 
take a part in the consultation, and, as in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety, even little Pete and Jim 
were allowed, now and then, to put in a word edge- 
wise. , Lois and Martha were strongly in favor of 
handing the tea round—the captain set his face deci- 
dedly ogainst it,. Mys. Mayhew had a leaning to the 
wishes of the girls, and the boys alternately joined with 
each, according to the cogency and plausibility of the 
arguments. 

“T don’t see why we should not be as gentecl as 
Betsey Turner,” said Lois, “ and she had the tea handed 
round to her last party,” 

Did sha have it handed round, though ?” said Mrs. 
Mayhew. 

“To be sure she did, and all the first girls in the vil- 
lage agreed to follow her example for the future.” 

“ There does seem to be a little something in that,” 
snid Mra. Mayhew, addressing her husband, “ for if the 
girls don't have the tea handed round, people will think 
that wo {eel as if we had no right to rank ourselves 
with the first in the village.” 

The captain not only made a very sensible reply to 
this suggestion, but took occasion, in quite a long and 
eloquent speceh, to urge the necessity of preserving the 
ancient simplicity of mannors unimpaired, which were 
alono suitable for a republic, “ Fellow townsmen,” 
said ho, forgetting, in the heat of his eloquence, that he 
was not in the hall, surrounded by the fathers of the 
village, “I toll you that simplicity is the bone and 
sinew, and ao on, of « flourishing republic.” 

At tho closo of this sontonce, little Pete whispered to 
Jim, anying it was equal to a fourth of July oration. 
The captain wont ou with increasing yehemence, but 
was suddenly brought to himself by hitting his hand 
agninst a pint mug that eat on the table, which fell on 
the floor, and waa dashed to pieces.” 

“'Thore, tho bluo and white mug ie gone,” exclaimed 
Mra. Mayhow. 9 gusts gS 

“Noyver mind,” snid the captain, “ I am able to buy 
another,” but tho thrond of his discourao, like tho mug, 
was irreparably broken, The girls tock tho opportu- 
nity to renew the argument in favor of handing round 
the ten, It wags certuin that the captnin was a little 
abashed in congequence of breaking the mug, “ well, 
girls, upon the-whole, you may hand the tea round, for, 

oe. 


i there will be but one job of it. 








as you say, there will-be so many, that all cannot ge 
down at the table at once, and if you hand it round, 
There must be this 
proviso, though—your mother and I must have our te 
in a room by ourselves on the table, for, likely ag no, 
if 1 undertake to hold my cup and seucer in my hand, | 
shall spill my tea or make some other blunder,” 

“T am of your father’s mind on that score,” said Mrs, 
Mayhew ; ‘it is enough for you young folks to follow 
new customs~—-we had better stick to the old.” 


There was a great deal to be accomplished during the 
intervening time. Lois had a muslin cape to finish 
working, which she wished to wear on the occasion, and 
there were sponge-cake, cup-eake, pound-cake, and 
dough-nuts, as well as a variety of pies and tarts, which 
they intended should be particularly nice, to be prepared, 

The wished for day arrived, and by one o'clock in the 
aftereoon, from twelve to fifteen young girls were seated 
at the quilt, nimbly plying their needles. Olivia was of 
the number, and at first her presence occasioned a degree 
of restraint but this soon wore off, and the gay jest and 
merry Jaugh enlivened, without interrupting, their em- 
ployment. The beaux of the village were by no means 
excluded, though only a few of them thought of going, 
‘till after tea. George Harris, the schoolmaster, Charles 
Fielding, the quondam “ committee-man,” David Slade, 
the suitor of Lois, and Abram Slade, his cousin, were 
the only exceptions. It was not until after much per 
suasion on tho part of David, that Abram consented to 
go before tea, 

““Come Abram,” said David, ‘ the girls will expect 
me, for I promised them I would be there to*tea, but! 
don’t like to go alone.” 

“ Well, call and get the schoolmaster and Fielding te 
go with you, then.” ‘ 

«They have been gone this half-hour,” said David. 


“No, cousin David, I had rather wait and go with 
the strongest party. I never was any great hand at 
bowing and scraping, and if I go into the room witha 
dozen others, the girls won't mind whether I behave 
genteol or not.” 

“Oh, I will go in first, and you can follow close behind 
me. You know there is a kind of understanding between 
Lois and me, and if I am not mistaken, you would like 
well cnough that there should be between you and 
Martha.” 

Martha is a pretty girl, that is a fact, but I don't 
know what to make of her, for though she blushes # 
enay, sho likes a little fun, and when she has been tte 
most sociable with me, I have sometimes half mistrusted 
she was laughing at me in her sleeve.” 

“Oh no, Abram, I guess she never laughed at yor 
Come, your freedom suit has got the first fresh gloss of 
yet, and I heard Martha say it set complete." 

“Did she, though? I have a good mind to go with 
you, cousin,” . 

“ That's right, Abram.” 

«Well, come along with moe to my room, and I will be 
ready in less than no time.” ; 


a 
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“There, how do I look?” said Abram, after he had || to exchange seats with her, at the same time pointing 
out the benefit to be derived from a work-stand next 
the chair she had left. He complied with alacrity, and 


attired himself in his freedom suit. | 
“Complete !” 





“Do I though, cousin ?” | finished his meal with comparative comfort. 

“Yes, you do—that’s a fact.” 1 “twas soon discovered after tea, that it was very 

Abram’s mind was greatly relieved when they arrived | inconvenient for so large a number to quilt by candle- 
at Captain Mayhew’s, on account of making his bow, for light, and the side pieces of the frame being detached, 


they found the Captain with the school-master, and {the whole was conveyed from the apartment, and then 
Charles Fielding in an apartment separate from the | commenced the amusements of the evening. Pawns, 
quilters, engaged in discussing the affairs of the nation; | cross-questions, and other pastimes promotive of mirth 
they, therefore, by invitation of the host, seated them- | were introduced, and many were the pledges which, 
selves near by, and appeared to listen with great atten- | for the most part, were by no means reluctantly re- 
tion, David, however, stole a glance, now and then, at }deemed. But some of them having soon redeemed 
Lois, who was passing in and out making preparations | their pledges, had nothing to do ‘till the play was fin- 
forten; and Abram ventured once or twice to look into | ished, but look on, or amuse themselves with conversa- 
the next room through the open door, which was oppo- | tion. George Harris, the schoolmaster, is seated by 
site him, where the girls—Martha amongst the rest— ; Martha Mayhew, and he regards with evident admira- 
were diligently employed at the quilt. In about fifteen | tion the handsome and cheerful countenance directed 
minutes they were informed that tea was ready, and | towards him, with a look of earnest attention, as with 
were requested to walk into an adjoining apartment. enthusiasm he describes to her the distant home of his 
“Why, I thought they told us tea was ready,” whis- | childhood. Many a sparkling glance is directed towards 
pered Abram to David, “but I don’t see a sign of a | them, accompanied with a wink and a peculiar smile, 
table, or nny thing to cat.” which speak as plainly as words, that they think that 
Abram seated himeclf by David's side in great aston- | the schoolmaster is a little smitten. Abram observes 
ishment, which was soon ended by the entranee of Lois | this with the rest, but the pretty girl who offered to ex- 
bearing a large tray with tea. ‘Martha soon followed | change chairs with him, appears likely to fairly sup- 
with the tarts, cakes, and dough-nuts. plant Martha Mayhew, evidently, much to her own 
“Now David,” said Abram, “you would not have satisfaction. As for David Slade, and Lois Mayhew, 
got me into this scrape, if I had known it beforehand. affairs havo arrived just at that crisis which produces 
Why did you not tell me that we wero not going to have consciousness, and they seldom ventured to look in a 
any table to eat off of 2” direction where they were likely to encounter cach 
“Tid not know it myself,” replied David. other’s glances, Although many of the girls possess 
“Did’nt you though, cousin?” much beauty, there aro none who can bear comprrison 
“No, I certainly did not.” i} with one who sits listening to Charles Fielding. Nono 
“Well, I know no more how to act than a fool,” said ; Where the mind and tho heart beam so brightly from 
Abram, - | the eye, or speak so cloquently on the varying cheek. 
“Oh, all you have got to do, is to keep an eye on | How very expressive are those rich, ruby lips, even 
Fielding or the schoolmaster. If you do as they do, you || whon they breathe not a word. 
will he sure to do right.” 


“What a very handsome couple Mr. Fielding and the 

Mindful of David's advice, pereciving that Fielding | schoolmistress would make,” said a girl who sat oppo- 
took a dough-nut, Abram took one too, though at the 
same time he cast a wishful eye at the hearts and 
rounds, nicely sprinkled with loaf-sugar. David was 
listening attentively to something a girl was saying to 
him, whon Abram jogged his elbow. 

“T've lost my nut, cousin,” whispered he, “and I 
believe it rolled away tother side of your chair—do 
look and see if you can find it.” 

“Never mind,” said David, “ let ic go—something 
more will be passed round soon.” 

Owing to the pertubation occasioned by losing the nut 
Abram forgot to balance his cup and anucer evenly, and 


David pointed out to him that he was spilling his tea. as 4 3 salt bl ' 
“Fire and tow, so I am. Now 'tis a fact, David, I Ob, you need not give yourself any trouble on that 


lad rather tay stone wall all day than to go through the score,” replied his wife. ‘ Mr. Fielding will see to 
that, I will warrant you.” ‘ 


Well, to tell you the truth, something of the kind 
did pop into my head last evening, as you and I stood 
at the door to seo the sport, when I saw them talking 
together so sociable, and if thoy take a liking to each 
other, Tam glad of it; for Charles is a worthy young 


site to them, to one of her companions. 


| "So they, would,” was the reply, “ and I should not 
{be surprized, if ‘instead of attending Miss Weston’s 
school next summer, wo should attend Mrs. Fielding’s 
| wedding party.” 
+ Olivia remained at Cuptain Mayhew’s that night, and 
after breakfast the captain taking his wife aside, said, 
“T have got to step over to Dencon Dison’, n fow min- 
utes, and you may tell Pete and Jim to harness the 
horse, and so on, before they go to achool, for I suppose 
Miss Weston feels in a hurry to get home, now she hins 
finished her school.” 


air of desperation ho sat hia cup and saucer on the floor 
while he pulled his handkerchief from his coat pocket 
towipe the perspiration from his forehead. A pretty 
damsel who happened to notice hia distress, with feel- 
Ings of real compassion, rose and politely requeted him 





operation of drinking tea without a table,” and with an 
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man, and as for Olivia, I set almost as “much by her as 
I do by our own girls.” 

“So do I, for there—she has such a taking way with 
her, people cannot help loving her.” 

Mrs. Mayhew was right in her conjecture, for in less 
then half an hour Charles Fielding made his appearance 
in a fashionable chaise, drawn by a fine spirited horse, 
and in a few minutes having taken an affectionate leave 
of her friends, and in return, reccived their warm- 
hearted adieu, Olivia was on her way to her maternal 
abode. 

Mrs. Weston, with the availa of her daughter's 
school-keeping, was enabled to pay Mr. Shearwell, and 
take up the mortgage which ehe had been obliged to 
give in default of payment. Afier Olivia’s marriage, 
being somewhat lonely, sho invited her sister, Parks, 
who wus a widow, to come and reside with her. 

When Olivia returned to Winterton as a bride, 
Captain Mayhew welcomed her very heartily, and told 
her that he thought Charles Fielding the luckiest school 
committce-man that he ever knew, for he not only ob- 
tained a schoalmistress, but as pretty a wifo as was ever 
in the village. 
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“THERE, I 


KNEW IT! 


BY T. 8, ARTHUR. 


«Tnene, I knew it! I just knew it!” 

« Knew what, Sally?” asked Mr. Poppleton, as 
soon as he had effected an entrance, after having 
given the bell a pretty strong pull. He had heard 
his wife’s exclamation while standing without, 
and perceived, by her tone and manner, that she 
was a good deal disturbed. 

“Why, I knew that bell would wake the 
baby.” 

«Then, my dear, why didn’t you have the 
haby carried up into the chamber? Or why, if 
you knew the bell would wake him, didn’t you 
unlock the door, before I came to it? You must 
have known that it was my time to come home, 
and I suppose, from your expecting that the bell 
would wake the baby, you were looking for me 
every moment.” 

«Yes, that is a fact,” Mrs. Poppleton said, in a 
calmer tone. “It was wrong in me, I know, not 
to have sent the nurse up stairs with him; but 
then I was so busy, that, although I was thinking 
about it, and was worried at the idea of the bell’s 
ringing, yet, somehow or other, I put off speaking 
to her from moment to moment, until it was too 
late. I really believe I shall never reform myself 
into a sensible, consistent woman.” 

“If you are in the effort to correct any fault of 
character, my dear,” Mr. Poppleton said, kindly, 
“you have everything to hope. An occasional 
lapse, makes us more vigilant in self-government 
afterwards,” 

“ Perhaps so,” Mrs. Poppleton said.“ But just 
hear how that baby is screaming! There will be 
no peace now, until I take him! I do think I 
have the crossest children!” 

And Mrs. Poppleton hurried up stairs where 
the baby had been taken just two minutes too late, 
to spend some ten minutes in getting it quieted off 
to sleep again. 

“A pretty fair touch of human nature!” said 
Mr. Poppleton, musingly, as he threw himself 
back into the rocking-chair. “And Sally is not 
the only one who has cause to blame herself in 
respect to the sin of procrastination. I believe her 
loving husband, for all he can give such good ad- 
vice when occasion requires, is not guiltless in this 
matter.” 

No very pleasant ideas were now conjured up 
in Mr. Poppleton’s mind, and he sat musing and 
thoughtful until dinner was announced. The 
meal over, he returned to his counting-room, and 
became again absorbed in business. Half an hour 
had scarcely elapsed, when a neighbour came in 
and said— 
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“Well, Poppleton, our friend Hempsted is 

«done for.’ ” 

« What!” ejaculated Poppleton, turning pale. 
« Why, Hempsted has failed.” 
“ There, [ knew it!” exclaimed the other. “I 
knew it!” 
: «Then, if you knew it, of course you are not at 
: all in for it,” remarked the friend, quietly. 

«“ Ain’t I? Yes, but I am though, to the tune 
of five thousand dollars!” 

“ And you knew he was going to fail?” 

«T knew he must fail; and have been going for 
a week past to sell his note to a broker, without 
Tecourse; but, fool-like, have put it off, and now I 
must come in, I suppose, for a meagre compromise 
of some thirty cents in a dollar. It is too bad!” 

« Well, Poppleton, we grow wiser as we grow 
older,” remarked the friend, whom we will call 
Harvey. “Bought wit, they say, is best. You 
will hardly be caught in another such a scrape.” 

“No, that I will not!” Poppleton responded, 
emphatically. : 

Harvey, after lounging in Mr. Poppleton’s 
counting room for half an hour, returned to his 
own store, 

“Has Mr. Campbell been here?” he asked of 
one of the clerks. 

« Yes, and he waited for you some twenty or 
thirty minutes,” was the reply. 

«There, I knew he would be here to-day!” 
ejaculated Harvey, striking his fist upon the 
counter. 

“He said he would like to have scen you very 
much,” added the clerk, “before closing with 
Wright & Co. for the twenty cases of prints, of 
which he was speaking. He said that he would 
rather have had your assortment of patterns at the 
same price, if you would agree to his terms.” 

« Agree to his terms? Be sure [ would! Who 
wants better terms than cash these times! It is too 
bad!” This last ejaculation was made to himself, 
as he retired into his counting room, where he 
continued. “ Ain’t ] a most consummate fool! 
T knew he would be here this afternoon, and I in- 
‘ tended to accept his terms. His cash would have 
carried me clear through to-morrow, and now I 
shall have to ‘shin it’ until I’m sick as death, and 
then, ten chances to one, if I ain’t protested. 
Fool, fool, that I am!” 

« Well, he is a fool!’ remarked the clerk, as 
the principal retired to his counting room, on 
being informed that he had missed a good cus- 
tomer. “He knew Campbell would be here, and 
wanted to sell him his goods, and yet was out of 
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the way at the very moment. Well, this is a 
queer world.” 

“ Does Mr. Yielding stay here?” asked a stout 
man with a big stick in his hand, which he 
brought to the floor with an emphatic rap. 

« That is my name,” said the clerk bowing. 

« Ah, very well,” said the man, taking from his 
pocket a bundle of papers, and carefully looking 
over them. “ You superseded a debt for Thomas 
Appleton, I believe, some six months ago, did you 
not?” inquired the man, drawing forth a paper, 
and looking up into the face of the young man. 

« Yes, I did—and what of it?” 

“ Nothing: only he has failed to come forward 
with the money, and we must look to you for it.” 

««Humph! I knew it! I was sure of this, when 
I was weak enough to go that fellow’s security!” 
said Mr. Yielding, in an excited tone. 

« Are you ready to take up the account now?” 
asked the man with a business air, unmindful of 
the clerk’s exclamation. 

“ Have you seen Appleton?” 

“Yes; but he says he can’t do anything, and 
we intend looking to you.” 

«Well, how much is it?” 

«“ Twenty dollars.” 

“Here it is, then; I suppose there is no getting 
away from it. I knew it! I was as sure that 
this would be the end of it as that I had a head on 
my shoulders.” 

“ The more fool you!” muttered the constable as 
he walked away, after pocketing the debt, costs of 
suit, interest, fees, etc. ‘ But you're only a small 
sample of the children of folly I meet in my walks.” 

“ Well, brother chip, how do you do to-day?” 
said another officer of the law, addressing the in- 
dividual of the « big stick,’ just alluded to. 

« Hearty—how are you?” 

« O, bright as ever. How’s business?” 

«Rather dull. Never knew money so hard to 
come. People havn’t really got any. Use-to- 
could frighten a fellow out of a claim at once by 
eaying ‘jail’—but it’s no use now. Some folks 
that I know of would be glad to get even there.” 

“Hard times, that’s a fact. Let me see, I be- 
lieve I’ve got a little bit of paper for you.” 

« For me?” said constable number one, looking 
half-alarmed. “ Nothing for me, I reckon.” 

« Yes, here it is. You are amerced in the debt 
of Hendrickson, whom you suffered to go on his 
own recognizance—and he is now G, T. T.” 

«There, I knew that would be the upshot of it, 
when I allowed him to go! What an uncon- 
scionable fool I am! And the debt is ninety dol- 
lars. I shall never be able to pay it!” 

«It'll take a smart man to get away from me,” 
said the other. “I make all my customers toe the 
mark.” 

« And me among the rest?” 

« Of course. You know every man must do his 
duty. If you had done your duty, you would not 
have been in the bad fix that you are. So come 
along.” 





While this little scene was passing, a maiden 
was surveying herself in a mirror that hung in a 
house opposite to where the officers of law stood 
conversing. She was young and beautiful, and 
was dressed to go out, with richness and elegance. 

«Don’t you think the pavements too damp, 
Julia?” said her mother, coming into the room at 
the moment. 

“Ono, ma’! I am sure they are quite dry. It 
is a beautiful day, and the streets are crowded with 
ladies.” 

« Still, my child, the air is raw, and the pave- 
ments must be damp, for only yesterday it rained 
throughout the day.” 

“Tndeed, ma’, you are too particular. I am not 
such a puny one that I cannot breathe the fresh 
air. Iam sure I am as healthy as Emeline Todd, 
or Florence Williamson, and I saw them go by, 
only ten minutes ago.” 

«You are very susceptible of cold, Julia. You 
know that yesterday you complained of a sore 
throat, and I have heard you cough several times 
through the day. I really wish you would not go 
out.” 

“I wont go, unless you say that I may,” and 
the tears came into Julia’s eyes, indicating the 
great sacrifice she would make, if compelled to re- 
main at home. 

This touched her mother’s feelings, and she said, 
«J do not wish to deprive you of your anticipated 
pleasure, Julia. Jt is only because I fear for your 
health that I object to your walking out to-day.” 

« But, indeed, ma’, there is no danger. See, I 
have on my thick-soled shoes. And I won’t stay 
long.” 

“Indeed I am afraid, Julia,” the mother urged, 
though half relenting. The daughter was quick 
to perceive this. 

“Say yes, ma’! Do! 
hour.” 

« An hour in the street would"be sure to give 
you a violent cold.” 

«O, but I don’t expect to be in the street all the 
time. I have half-a-dozen calls to make, and shall 
be in the house two-thirds of the time.” 

“Well, Julia, I suppose I must say yes. But I 
do it reluctantly. Remember, I shall look for you 
home in an hour; and do not, upon any account, 
remain long in the street.” 

“O no, I shall be very careful.” And the 
light-hearted maiden glanced from her mother’s 
presence like a sunbeam. 

True to her word, Julia returned at the end of 
an hour. 

“JT am glad you are back,” said her mother, 
“for I have been troubled about you ever since 
you wentaway. I hope you have not taken cold.” 

“Ono, ma’! IT feelin a glow all over. It is 
delightful out, and the streets are thronged with 
ladies. I should not have been home for an hour 
yet, if I hadn’t promised you.” 

The cheeks of the maiden wore a heightened 
colour, and her eyes sparkled with unusual lustre. 


I won’t stay but an 
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These her mother noticed; and also, an almost im- 
perceptible huskiness of the voice: the latter, she 
thought, at times, was only imagination; still she 
felt uneasy, and mentally blamed herself for hav- 
ing yielded to her daughter’s importunities. There 
was cause for her uneasiness. Julia, whose con- 
stitution was a very delicate one, had taken cold, 
and long before nightfall, was troubled with a 
slight pain in her side, running up towards her 
shoulder every time she took a more than usually 
long breath. Although she had obeyed her mo- 
ther’s injunctions to return within an hour, yet 
she had remained in the street nearly the whole 


time of her absence, during which the dampness of | 
the pavements had thoroughly penetrated to her . 


feet. 
The pain in her side continued slowly to in- 


crease; but Julia was unwilling to mention it, for 


she felt that she had been imprudent. Her father 
noticed her heightened colour at tea-time, and said, 
laughingly— 


“ You blush as deeply, Julia, as if your beau 


were present.” 

The quicker motion of her heart, occasioned by 
this remark, increased the pain in her side to such 
a degree that she could scarcely bear it without 
betraying its existence. But she made the effort, 
and replied playfully to her father’s pleasant sally. 
Still her mother’s cye failed not to detect the ex- 
istence of something wrong, and her heart smote 
her. 

Julia, whose side still continued to pain her 
very badly at every inspiration, retired early to her 
bed, in the hope that its warmth and repose 
would relieve her. 

«“ What is that?” asked Mrs. Colburn, Julia’s 
mother, about ten o’clock in the evening, as she 
sat in the parlour with her husband. And she lis- 
tened attentively. 

« What is it? I don’t hear anything,” Mr. Col- 
burn said. 

“ There it is again. Don’t you hear it?” 

“No. What does it sound like?” 

«Like a groan. There! didn’t you hear it 
again?” And she rose and pulled the bell. 

“T did hear something. A faint, low moan, it 
seemed. But it is only the wind moving a shut- 
ter, perhaps.” 

“Go up, Susan, and see if anything ig the mat- 
ter with Julia,’ Mrs. Colburn said to the servant 
who entered at the moment, 

The servant departed. 

“There it is again!” the mother once more 
said. “Iam afraid something is the matter with 
Julia.” 

“0, I expect not, she seemed well enough at 
tea-time.” 

In a few minutes the servant returned, and said 
that Miss Julia complained of a pain in her side. 

« There, I knew it! [I knew it!” Mrs. Colburn 
exclaimed, so soon as the servant had withdrawn. 

“ Knew what, Mary?” Mr. Colburn asked, in a 
serious tone. 


« Why, I knew that she would take cold when 
T let her walk out this afternoon.” 

« Then why in the world did you let her go?” 

To this question peor Mrs. Colbum was silent, 
for she knew not what reply to make. 

* But I must run up and see her,” and the mo- 
ther hurried off to Julia’s chamber. 

« What ails you, my dear?” she asked anxiously. 

« O, ma’, I feel just as though a knife were run 
into my side, every time I draw a breath. O dear! 
O dear! what shall I do!” and the poor sufferer 
almost screamed with pain. 

 Julia’s very ill,’ Mrs. Colburn said to her 
husband as she re-entered the parlour, in a few 
moments after she had left it. “She has a dread- 
ful pain in her side, which I fear may end in 
pleurisy. Hadn’t we better send off at once for 
the doctor?” 

« Certainly we had!” and Mr. Colburn pulled 
the bell with a sudden jerk. 

« Tell John,” he said to a servant who entered, 
“to run for the Doctor, and say to him that we 
wish to see him immediately, as Julia is very 
sick.” 

“ Yes, sir.” And the servant hurried away. 

« You say, that she has a very bad pain in her 
side?” Mr. Colburn said, moving towards the door. 

«QO yes, and it almost makes her scream out at 
every breath she draws.” 

« Where do you feel pain, my dear?” the father 
asked with anxious tenderness, entering his daugh- 
ter’s chamber, and going up to the bed-side. 

*O pa’, it is all through my right side and 
shoulder.” 

« Tg it very bad, Julia?” 

“Tt seems as if a knife were run through me, 
every breath I draw.” And the poor girl actually 
screamed out with the acuteness of the pain. 

« Poor child!” ejaculated the father compas- 
sionately, laying his hand upon her forehead, that 
was cold with a clammy perspiration. 

In the mean time, the mother had ordered hot 
water to be brought into the room, with which she 
now saturated large folds of flannel, and applied 
them, as hot as could be borne, to Julia’s side, in 
the hope of producing temporary relief. The irri- 
tation thus occasioned, allayed, in some degree, the 
acuteness of the pain, but not sufficiently to pro- 
duce the desired relief; she was still in great agony 
when the physician arrived. He looked grave 
when he saw her condition, for he well knew that 
her constitution was feeble, and unable to with- 
stand, without a severe shock, so violent an attack 
as that under which she was evidently labouring. 
His first effort towards subduing the disease, was 
to bleed her freely, which soon reduced the pain; 
other remedial agents, such as the case seemed to 
require, were then used, and in the course of an 
hour, much to the joy of the parents, the patient 
fell off into a gentle slumber. 

But this was only a temporary condition. When 
the physician came on the next moming, the pain 
had returned, though not with its original, knife- 
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like acuteness, and there was with it much fever. 
It is needless to trace the progress of the disease. 
At the end of the third or fourth day, its violence 
abated, but not until it had almost spent the life 
that sustained it; slowly did Julia Colburn recover 
from this severe illness, but with a constitution so 
enfeebled, that she could scarcely bear the slightest 
exposure. 

“ You look very bad my dear,” said Mrs. Hart- 
ley, who with her daughter Mary, a delicate girl of 
seventeen, had called in to see Julia, after she was 
able to sit up in her chamber. “ What did you 
say had been the matter with her, Mrs. Colburn?” 

% Something of the pleurisy.” 

“Indeed! That was bad.” 

“She went out, one pleasant afternoon, about 
ten days ago, when the pavements were damp from 
a recent rain, and took a violent cold.” 

«That was very imprudent, Julia,” Mrs. Hart- 
ley said. ‘You must be more careful hereafter.” 

« But I had not the least idea that it would make 
me sick, Mrs. Hartley,” Julia replied, looking up 
into the face of her visitor. 

« No, they don’t think anything will hurt them,” 
Mrs. Colburn said. “ But, I knew when she went 
out that she would take cold.” 

« Still, ma’, you consented that I should go, or 
T would not have gone out.” 

“I know I did; and there I was wrong.” 

“ Strange,” said Mrs. Hartley to her daughter, 
as tho two passed into the street, on leaving Mrs. 
Colburn and Julia, “that any mother should let 
her child, and one so delicate as Julia, go out on 
the damp pavement when she knew she would take 
cold!” 

« Poor Julia Colburn has had a sick time of it,” 
Mrs, Hartley remarked to her husband that even- 
ing. 

« Ah, indeed! I did not know that she was ill. 
What has been the matter with her?” 

“ Pleurisy, I believe.” 

«: Why, how in the world did that happen?” 

“Tt happened strange enough; her mother let 
her go out one afternoon a week or two ago, when 
the pavements were damp, and she took cold.” 

«That was very imprudent.” 

“Impradent! It was worse than that! Mrs. 
Colburn said, that she Anew she would take cold, 
when she let her go out.” 

“She must be a strange kind of a mother!” 
Mr. Hartley remarked, as he turned to his news- 
paper. 

«OQ, ma’!’’ exclaimed Mary, coming into the 
parlour et this moment. “See here, Mr. Williams 
has sent me a ball ticket for the splendid affair to- 
morrow night, with a note stating, that, if agreea- 
ble, he will call for me at the hour.” 

“ Ho is very kind,” Mrs. Hartley said. 
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“But I hardly think it prudent for you to go | 
out Mary,” her father said, “especially to a ball. - 
You know that you take cold very easily, and that « 


the slightest cold affects your throat.” 
“ There is no danger at all, pa!” Mary urged, 


the moisture gathering in her eyes. ‘“ And I want 
to go so badly; you know that I have not been to 
a single ball this season, and it is hard to deny me 
the pleasure of this. I will dress warmly in going 
and returning, and you know that there is no dan- 
ger of taking cold in a ball room.” 

“T don't think we need fear her taking cold, 
father,” the mother remarked, “and it will be such 
a treat! Indeed, Iam afraid we have kept her al- 
most too close for her health; she needs exercise 
and freedom.” 

« Well, perhaps you know best,” was the quict 
reply of Mr. Hartley as he turned to his news- 
paper, and went on reading. 

“[ shall be so happy!” 
low tone to her mother. 

« But you must be very careful, my dear; the 
least cold you know, will affect your throat,” Mrs, 
Hartley said, earnestly, for now that her husband 
had shifted off the responsibility upon her, she felt 
mote serious about the matter. 

« O, I shall be careful, ma’; but there is no dan- 
ger. How do other girls get along?” 

“ Other girls have better constitutions than you 
have, Mary; don’t forget that. You cannot bear 
the smallest exposure, and so must be extremely 
careful of yourself.” 

“Don’t fear, ma’. I shall take care of myscif.” 

On the next evening, arrayed in her thin ball 
dress, and light satin slippers, Mary Hartley await- 
ed the arrival of Mr. Williams. 

“ Hadn’t you better put your thick shoes on, 
Mary?” asked her mother, “and take your slippers 
with you?” 

“O no, ma’, what is the use of it. I have only 
to step into the carriage and out again.” 

‘s But you have to step upon the pavements, and 
they are cold and damp at this season. Remember 
Julia Colburn.” 

« Julia Colburn was on the street an hour; sho 
told me so herself, when we were there yesterday; 
and she said, she knew then that she would take 
cold.” 

‘She must be a very strange girl to expose her- 
self, when she knew that she would take cold.” 

* So I thought then. But, indeed, ma’, there is 
not the least danger; I can run across the pave- 
ment in an instant, and then it is all over. I dis- 
like troubling Mr. Williams with my shoes; it is 
always unpleasant to do so. Some young ladies 
like to give their company all the trouble they can; 
but I think it wrong to give any where it can pos- 
sibly be avoided.” 

‘ Well, I suppose you must have your own way 
about it. But, indeed, Mary, I would much rather 
see you wear your thick shoes. You will tako 
your cloak of course.” 

“O yes, all young ladies throw their cloaks 
lightly over their shoulders. Ah! there is the 
carriage now,” she added, as a vehicle stopped at 
the door. 

In a few moments Mr. Williams entered, and 
found Mary ready to accompany him. 


ejaculated Mary, ina 
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«You must be careful not to let her take cold, 
Mr. Williams,” said Mrs. Hartley, in a tone of 
concern. 

“ O, I will be very careful, madam; the windows 
of the carriage are all closed.” 

A sigh escaped Mrs. Hartley’s bosom, as she 
saw Mary glide across the pavement and enter the 
carriage, for she did not feel at ease in her mind. 

It was nearly three in the morning when Mary 
returned. 

“ How Inte you have staid, Mary!” Mrs, Hart- 
ley remarked, as she opened the door for her 
daughter. 

« But you ought not to have sat up for me all 
this time, ma’.” 

The quick ear of the mother detected a change 
in the sound of her daughter’s voice. It was evi- 
dently hoarser than it was when she parted with 
her early in the evening; but she did not remark 
upon it. 

It was, perhaps, an hour after Mary had retired 
to her room, which adjoined that of her parents, 
that both of the latter were aroused from partial 
sleep, by her loud and convulsive coughing. 

« There, I knew it! I knew it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hartley, in a distressed voice. “I knew this 
would be the case when I let her go to the ball!” 

“ And still you permitted her to go!” Mr. Hart- 
ley mentally said. « Strange inconsistency!” 

It was nearly two hours before the constant 
tickling in the larynx and trachea would permit 
Mary to sink into slumber. During all that time 
the cough was loud, concussive and incessant, 
jarring her whole frame, and producing a degree of 
exhaustion that finally, itself, subdued the irrita- 
tion, and the sufferer fell off into a deep sleep. 

On the next day, Mary could not speak above a 
whisper; she had a high fever, and an exhausting 
cough, occasioned by the tickling in the throat, 
that had returned. To relieve this, and draw off 
the high state of inflammation that existed in the 
lining membrane, leeches were applied by the phy- 
sician, which produced some degree of alleviation; 
but, by no means perfect nor permanent. 

Between the fever and the cough, both of which 
continued for neatly a week, Mary Hartley was 
reduced to the helpless state of an infant. From 
this, she began slowly to recover, but nature only 
reacted partially; the shock had been too much for 
the delicate frame—the healthful stamina of her 
system were gone. Fora few years she lingered 
on, a burden to herself, and, at the age of twenty- 
two, sunk into an early grave. 

Shall we go on, and multiply instances of the 
singular folly so common to more than half of the 
world, that we have presented in pictures to the 
reader? Or shail we pause here? A word to the 
wise it is said is sufficient; but for fear that all our 
teaders are not of that favoured class, we will draw 
one more sketch. 

“Tt was little better than self-murder!” mur- 
mured a young lady, with a slender frame and 
wasp-like waist, dashing aside a tear as she turned 
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from the grave of Mary Hartley. “How well do 
I remember, though but a small girl, the night when 
she took cold; and it is said that her mother and 
father both tried to persuade her not to go to the 
ball, but that she would not be influenced by them. 
Strange folly!” 

“Indeed, Jane,” said the mother of this young 
lady to her, on the evening of the same day, as she 
was dressing to go out, “you will seriously injure 
your health if you lace yourself so tightly.” 

« O, I am not tight, ma’, see there; that is not 
tight.” 

“Yes, but J consider it very tight; Jane, if you 
continue compressing your chest in that way, you 
will break down your health; in a few years from 
this, when severe duties will tax to the utmost 
your naturally delicate frame, you will sink in pain 
and exhaustion under them.” 

« Q, never fear for that, ma’, I am not tight,” 
drawing at the same time, upon the lacings of her 
stays, with all her strength. 

“Tam afraid, my child, that you will know the 
truth when its convictions will have come too late.” 
And the mother sighed. 

“You give yourself unnecessary trouble about 
my lacing,” the daughter said. 

«No, Jane, I do not; and to convince you that 
my fears are well grounded, I have procured two 
small drawings, one exhibiting the true form of the 
human chest, and the other its unnatural compres- 
sion by lacing, on purpose to make an impression 
on your mind. Here you see the true form of 
the ribs, swelling out broader as they descend, to 
give free action to the heart and lungs; and here 
is the mal-formation, by the continued external 
compression of a young lady’s stays. You see 
that the ribs, instead of swelling out as they de- 
scend, are all pressed forward, so as nearly to meet, 
thus lessening the cavity of the chest nearly one 
half of its dimensions. Is it possible, my child, 
for those vital organs, the heart and the lungs, to be 
in a healthy condition under these circumstances? 
Surely not! Your own waist ia fast receiving this 
unnatural form, and unless you can be prevailed 
upon at once to abandon your folly, your after days 
—the days for which you are now living—the days 
of your most important duties, will be rendered a 
burden to you, and more than all, you will be 
unable to perform the most dear and sacred offices 
of a woman’s life.” 

“ You say all this to frighten me, ma’.” 

«T do not, my child; it is solemn truth.” 

“But I cannot believe that the first of the 
drawings represents truly the shape of the ribs.” 
« Why do you not believe it, Jane?” 

« Q, it is only one of the many schemes got up 
to frighten young ladies; but I am not one of the 
class that is easily alarmed.” 

The mother put away her drawings with a sigh, 
and the young lady went on to finish her toilet-— 
not, however, without some reproaches from the 
monitor within. Although she pretended not to 
believe the nictured representations. vet she felt a 
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conviction that they were true; but this conviction 
she stifled. 

Three years from that time, a young mother bent 
in tears over a sweet babe, that lay upon her bosom. 

“Dear little one! How can I put you away?” she 
murmured—* How can I resign you to the arms of 
another? I cannot, indeed, my husband, I cannot!” 

«But Jane,” the husband tenderly replied, 
“your health, nay, your very life requires the sa- 
crifice; every hour that our dear little one lies at 
your breast, saps the foundations of your health. 
This our physician has decided, and we have no 
reason to doubt his skill and discernment; let an- 
other, then, perform for our babe the office of a 
nurse. You need not love her less, and she will 
be all unconscious of the change.” 

“ But you know not, dear husband, a mother’s 
unutterable love for her first born, helpless, inno- 
cent babe. O,I1 could lay down my life for my 
sweet one!’”? 


And the young mother again gave way to tears, « 


and clasped her babe with a strong, convulsive : 
effort to her bosom; then she grew calmer, and sat: 
still and thoughtful, looking down into its innocent 


sleeping face. Thus she sat, silent for many 


minutes; then, lifting her eyes, she looked with a | 


sad, though calm and resigned face upon her hus- 
band and said, 


«You are right; I feel that you are right, dear 
husband! In earlier years, I could trifle with my 
health, even under remonstrance, and with a dis- 
tinct consciousness that I was wrong, and a con- 
viction that my folly would one day return upon 
me. O, how sadly now am I reaping the reward 
of that folly. Now, when I need all the strength 
of a naturally delicate body, which would have 
borne me through all of my trying duties as a 
mother, I sink under those duties, because I have 
destroyed the vital energies of my system; but I 
must submit to its penalties. I feel that I cannot 
now, sacrifice all my duties in one unutterable de- 
sire to nurse my own babe; she must draw her 
food from another hosom. O, what a strange un- 
natural folly was mine; and I did not enter blindly 
into it. I had a distinct consciousness that evil 
would follow; I knew that I would suffer for my 
wilfulness, and I am suffering, deeply, painfully.” 

The husband sighed as she ceased speaking, but 
he did not reply. In a few minutes Jane’s mother 
entered with the nurse, who was hereafter to fill 
her place; the child was resigned to her arms, and 
then the young mother hid her face on her hus- 
band’s bosom, with feelings such as none but a 
mother, who has thus been forced to resign her 
babe, can imagine or describe, 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 


BY MRs, CUSHING. 


“ And shall I go back to my first loved home, 
To find how all is changed, 
Alone, o’er those altered scenes to roam, 
From my early self estranged ? 
Shall I bend me over the glassy brook, 
No more on the face of a child to look ?”’—Mies H. F. Gounp. 


Irv was a golden evening of June, that which 
preceded the morning of gentle Lucy Rivers’s de- 
parture to revisit the home of her childhood; and 
only those who, after an absence of six years, are, 
like her, again returning to the scenes of their 
early love, can conceive of the deep and varied 
emotions, that agitated her heart at the thought of 
once more retracing the paths over which her fect 
had bounded in the fulness of youthful happiness 
and joy. 

Shortly after her marriage, death had deprived 


her of both parents, and then the household band : 


were dispersed, and sweet Rosedale passed into the | 


hands of strangers. 
populous city, far away from the beautiful and 
tranquil dwelling of her childhood; but never was 
there a soul that more sacredly garnered up the hal- 
lowed remembrances of the paternal roof, than did 
that of Lucy Rivers. None, not even the hus- 
band of her choice, knew with what tender sadness 
she brooded over them,—how ardently she longed 
for one more glimpse of the hills, the trees, the 
streams, that had been the objects of her early and 
passionate love, nor how, at times, she sighed, and 
even wept, to stand again in the whispering shade 
of the locusts, that tufted in fantastic groups the 
green lawn of Rosedale. 

Hitherto, the wish to return thither, had been 
repressed by a dread of encountering sad and 
melancholy changes in that abode of peace and 
love,—but during several weeks of recent illness, 
it had grown into a paramount desire, and become 


. the all-ubsorbing subject of her thoughts; and now | 


Her present home was in a | 


with the coming of another day, she was actually | 


to set forth for thet cherished home. 


Business of | 


iroportance called her husband to that part of the | 


country, and she was to accompany him as far as 
Rosedale, and remain there while he prosecuted his 
journey. And with her heart’s desire on the eve 
of accomplishment, sbe now sat at the quiet win- 
dow of her dressing-room, abandoning herself to 
the past, or vaguely imagining what would be her 


sensations, when she should shortly behold again 


those scenes, which were so faithfully pictured on 
her soul. And as she watched the birds flying in 
and out of the old elm that shaded the little court— 
for even in city trees, birds are foolish enough to 
build and hatch—she was reminded of the wood- 
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peckers that she had often seen tapping the hollow 
cherry-trees at Rosedale, and of the golden orioles, 
that were wont to build in the elms, which over- 
shadowed her childhood’s home, till her heart over- 
flowed with its tender reminiscences, and snatching 
her pen she poured forth her feelings in the only 
language that can express deep and exquisite emo- 
tion—the touching language of poetry;—for Lucy 
had a poet’s soul, and a poet’s power of uttering 
her glowing thoughts in sweet and tuneful verse. 

Her husband entered while she was thus em- 
ployed, and leaning over her shoulder, he read the 
lines as her pen traced them. He thought them 
beautiful, but he feared she would not realize all 
that she so exquisitely painted. He spake of the 
changes which must have passed over the home to 
which she was returning—of the ruin, the decay, 
that doubtless had blighted many a fondly remem- 
bered object of her love; he warned her to prepare 
her heart for suffering, rather than enjoyment, if 
she were still resolved to venture amid the sad 
mementos of departed happiness and affection. He 
would fain have dissuaded her from her purpose, 
for he knew that its fulfilment would bring her 
only anguish and regret; and to lend weight to 
his own opinion, he read to her a beautiful passage, 
which he had that morning transferred to his 
tablets. It was as follows:— 

“Let not him who has sojourned in a distant 
land, give way to his longing to revisit the scenes 
of his childhood, and retrace the walks of his 
youth,—let him keep the mountains and the sea 
between him and the place of his birth. Shrined 
in his heart, and glowing with the light of happier 
days, lies that fairy land of memory; but to revisit 
its scenes would be to dash the picture with shade, 
and to strike out from it the fair familiar faces that 
gladden our dreams, or touch them with the dreary 
traces of time,—let him therefore enjoy the beau- 
teous vision as it exists in memory, but not seek 
to view the reality with a faded eye, and a disen- 
chanted heart.” 

The affecting sentiment brought tears to Lucy’s 
eyes; but still she could not be won by it to re- 
linquish her design; to forego the cherished wish 
which made her soul yearn but for one more 
glimpse of that home, which the love of parents, 
of brothers, of sisters, and the golden reminiscences 
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of childhood, had consecrated in her memory. But 
when the moment of departure arrived, Lucy felt 
that there were objects in her wedded home, dearer 
than any which the past had ever yielded her, and 
as her children clung fondly around her, with 
tearful entreaties that she would shortly return to 
them, she almost repented of her purpose, and but 
for very shame, would even then have renounced 
it, 

It was, however, too late, for her husband was 
now hastening her away; yet it was long before 
she could shake off the sadness that oppressed her. 
Her thoughts still hovered around the house she 
was leaving, and it was not till many miles of her 


| journey were passed, and she saw the surrounding 


scenery gradually assuming the form and character 
of that among which her earliest perceptions had 
been awakened, that her spirits recovered their 
bouyancy, and her interest again centered in the 
scenes she was approaching. 

The summer evening was gently closing in, 
when, on the fourth day of their journey, Lucy 
found herself entering the precincts of her native 
village. Her heart swelled with emotion, as she 
drove through it, and she secretly rejoiced that the 
deepening twilight shrouded from her view the 
changes she had not courage to behold. When, 
however, the carriage turned from the village street, 
into the green and winding lane, that led to Rose- 
dale, she leaned forward and sent her eager gaze 
abroad in search of the familiar objects of the 
landscape. 

And there they all were, distinct and visible, 
even through the dim and misty veil of twilight— 
the unpruned shrubbery clothing in wild luxuri- 
ance the banks on either side, the hanging wood 
to the left, the smooth meadow stretching far away 
to the right, and bounded by gently swelling hills, 
whose every outline was softly defined against the 
western sky; and there, too, as in years past, hung 
the moon’s young crescent, and the lovely vesper 
planet, like sparkling jewels, gemming the purple 
robe of evening. How often, with those dearest 
to her heart, had Lucy threaded the windings of 
that romantic lane, and drank in from the beauty 
of that landscape, the love of nature, which was 
interwoven with the deepest and holiest emotions 
of her soul. 

The carriage drove on, and soon the white paling 
of the lawn became visible, and then the walls of 
the dwelling-house were seen at intervals through 
the trees. It entered the grounds, and passing 
slowly beneath the drooping branches of the elms, 
paused at the door,—the door of Lucy’s early 
home! But they, who were wont to come forth, 
with joyous words and glad smiles, to welcome her 
returning steps, where were they now? Her heart 
sank within her as it responded to the sad interro- 
gatory; images of the absent and the dead flitted be- 
fore her, and the eloquent words of one, who in 
describing his own emotions, had faithfally pic- 
tured hers, rushed to her memory, and were half 
audibly murmured by her pale and quivering lips; 
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“ This is the dwelling; but the look, the tone, 
The heart that gave the gladness,—all aro flown ; 
Yet, while these trees wave o’er me, and I hear 
Each well known branch still rustling in my ear, 
See the same window, where, as day grew pale, 
I sat, oft lingering o’er some half-read tale, 
Scarce can I think, within that home-like door, 
No voice of love would bless me as before.” 


Lucy begged to be conducted immediately tc 
her apartment, that, unobserved, she might indulge 
the feelings of her heart. It proved to be thal 
which she had been accustomed to occupy before 
her marriage, and, with a new burst of emotion, 
she paused upon its threshold, and cast around hei 
a glance of eager, yet trembling inquiry. It was 
the same,—the same in form and dimensions, and 
yet how changed,—how sadly changed its aspect! 
and her heart grew chill as she observed it,—as 
she looked upon the uncovered floor, and the few 
mean articles of furniture which replaced those 
she had been wont to see there. She missed the 
cool straw carpet, the simple French bedstead with 
its snow-white draperies, and the antique walnut 
dressing-table, with its polished mirror, and its 
many appurtenances for convenience and comfort. 

But the windows were unchanged,—that one 
through which she had often gathered delicious 
cherries from the tall tree that shaded it, and that, 
which the white roses embowered, climbing even 
to the eaves above; and the other also, where the 
honeysuckle had turned its lithe arms, filling the 
apartment with the odour of its spicy flowers! She 
looked forth,—the cherry-tree had been cut down 
to make room for the extension of an out-building; 
the white roses which her mother’s hend had 
planted were gone,—root and branch had perished, 
and one dead stalk, twisted closely round the wa- 
ter-spout, alone told of the beauty and fragrance 
which had once been lavished there. But the 
honeysuckle—that was surely flourishing, for did 
she not even then inhale its fragrance? and the 
better to enjoy it, she approached and leaned from 
the window; vainly she looked for its clustering 
flowers, and the rich and matted foliage, that once 
wreathed in beautiful luxuriance the white walls 
of her carly home. <A few sickly branches shot 
forth here and there, from the distorted and decay- 
ing stalk, and an occasional flower, diminutive and 
pale, struggled into bloom, where hundreds had 
formerly hung forth their nectareous tubes, and cast 
abroad upon the evening air their hoarded and deli- 
cious sweets, 

But Lucy saw not in the dim uncertain twilight, 
half the ruin that had fallen on her cherished home. 
She inhaled the mingled odours of the lilac and 
the locust flowers, as she had been wont to do in 
other days, and she saw the chequered shade of 
the trees, lying as of yore upon the grass, and the 
rays of the summer moon, as she brightened in the 
west, silvering the massy rocks, and casting alter- 
nate light and shadow on the green hill-side that 
sloped upward trom the valley, till its tree-crowned 
summit seemed to meet, and mingle with the trans- 
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parent ether of the heavens. She saw all this, as 
she had seen and admired it a thousand times be- 
fore, and on just such balmy evenings of June; and 
she cheated herself into the fond belief, that the 
morning sun would permit her to see unchanged, 
the dear original of that picture, which was so faith- 
fully imaged on her heart. 

Edward left her in the morning for the city, 
whither he was going to make arrangements for 
his journey, which was to commence on the suc- 
ceeding day; and as soon as he departed, Lucy 
tied on her hat and gallied forth to explore the 
haunts of her early love. But alas! how soon was 
her heart disenchanted of its bright and glowing 
visions by the sad and stern reality, which the 
broad light of day revealed to her view. She saw 
the smooth velvet Jawn converted into a broad 
vegetable garden, while the stately groups of trees 
that had once adorned it, were sadly thinned, and 
the few that still remained, wore not the rich luxu- 
riant beauty of former days. 

The circular avenue was annihilated; and Lucy’s 
eye vainly sought to trace the verdant grass-plat, 
which, like an islet, its small sweep had enclosed, 
that lovely little spot, with its graceful willow, its 
spreading catalpas, its tall and cone-like firs, and 
its flowery fringe of rose-trees and acacias, which 
it had been her mother’s delight to nurture. All 
were gone—all except one fir, the natural symme- 
try of which was destroyed by the loss of its aspir- 
ing summit; and the tangled branch of a white 
rose, which, half choked by the rank vegetation, 
she found springing from the root of that very 
bush, whence she remembered to have gathered its 
latest roses on her bridal morning. 

It was too sore a trial for Lucy’s tender heart, 
this utter desolation of a spot she had so dearly 
loved, and with streaming cyes she turned away 
to seek elsewhere some unchanged memento of 
the past. As she walked on, she remarked that 
new outhouses had superseded the old and familiar 
ones of her childhood; and though she felt it right 
that it should be so, yet still, with their new and 
strange look, they pained her eye and her heart. 
With a trembling hand she unclosed the garden 
gate; and there again, more drear, she felt the sad- 
ness, that, like a shadow, rested on the deserted 

‘ home of her love. The tertaced banks were broken 
down in many places, and the peach-trees that had 
crowned them, beautiful in their early bloom, and 
rich with their downy fruit as the summer ad- 
vanced, where were they? Her father’s hand had 
engrafted them with the choicest varieties; but not 
one remained to speak to her of his kindness and 
his love. The grape vines, too, had disappeared, 
though here and there a broken espalier stood to 
show where their green tendrils had entwined, and 
their purple clusters hung forth to ripen in the sun, 

Lucy loitered not long here, but passed on to 
the acclivitous garden, which had exclusively be- 
longed to her sister and herself. There they had 
loved to expend their taste, and to toil in the cul- 
ture of their flowers and shrubs, till beneath their 


care, what was once a desert hill, was made, lite- 
rally, “to blossom as the rose.” Ae she entered 
this consecrated territory, she paused, breathless 
with emotion, for its general features remained the 
same; they were too strongly marked by nature to 
admit of change; and for a moment it seemed to 
her as if years had rolled backward, and she had 
again come forth with her small spade and her 
watering-pot to labour in her rocky garden. But 
as she passed onward, too soon the illusion was dis- 
solved; for “ruin’s ploughshare” had not spared 
even this beloved spot, to which her heart was 
linked by a thousand tender recollections, 

Rank weeds and matted grass had overgrown 
both flower plat and alley, and choked with their 
unwholesome shade the choice plants of the par- 
terre, Large tufts of yellow lilies, the tenacious 
roots of which had embedded themselves too deeply 
in the soil, to be easily eradicated, alone waved 
their long lance-like leaves, and threw up their 
tawny blossoms above the noisome vegetation in ; 
the midst of which they grew. But, climbing over 
the rugged projection of the rock, as it sloped from : 
the erial garden to the soft valley below, Lucy saw : 
with delight the periwinkle and the golden moss, | 
which had sprung from the small tufts that her 
sister and herself had planted in every crevice which | 
offered them a particle of earth, now clothing with 
a rich and beautiful garniture the dark gray surface 
of the cliff. The deep green foliage and azure 
flowers of the former, formed a lovely contrast to 
the tenderer hue of the moss, and the starlike blos- ‘ 
soms, which now in golden clusters hung thick 
upon its slenderest spray; and, as she gazed in ad- ; 
miration on this graceful drapery of nature, woven 
by her “sweet and cunning hand,” with a skill © 
that human art might in vain essay to equal, she 
wept that those, who would have shared her plca- 
sure at this sight, were not beside her now; that 
she stood alone; alone, there where fond eyes had 
answered her smiles of love, and kind voices re- 
sponded in tones of tenderness to hers. “My 
home! my early home!” she exclaimed— 


“ The shadows of departed hours 
Hang dim upon thine early flowers; 
Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude.” 


The audible expression, which, in the exquisite 
words of another, she gave to her emotions, served 
to heighten their poignancy; and for a few mo- 
ments she wept on with the passionate violence of 
achild, Then, pursuing the tangled path which 
wound onwards and upwards, passing beneath and 
round the base of an overhanging rock, she as- 
cended by a flight of steps, cut in the green turf, to 
a platform above, in the centre of which stood 2 
simple summer-house, which, when Lucy left her 
paternal home, had been surrounded with flower- 
ing shrubs and young forest trees, that promised 
shortly to form a verdant sercen to the building, 
and clothe the high apex of the hill with shade and 
beauty. 
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She slowly climbed the ruined steps, pausing 
often beneath the broad boughs of the chestnuts to 
recall those sunny autumn days, when she had 
gone there to gather the glossy nuts, which, as 
the early frosts opened the prickly husks, came 
showering in their ripeness on her head, and gain- 
ing at last the hill top, sat down, weary in body 
and in mind, to rest awhile beneath the roof of the 
dear old summer-house. ‘There, as she sat, her eye 
roved over the broad familiar prospect around her; 
and the same beautiful picture met her gaze, as that 
which had formerly delighted it. Softly swelling 
hills, rich woodlands, and quict farm houses, stand- 
ing in the midst of green and sloping orchards—all 
wearing an unchanged look of peace and happiness 
that went to her heart. Over her own home only 
had the transformation seemed to.come, and to have 
touched and blighted every object she had loved; 
for even the building in which she sat was ruinous; 
the vines that had so richly wreathed its lattice 
work, were trailing, spoiled and broken, on the 
ground; the choice flowers that had blossomed 
around it were no more visible; cattle had found 
their way through an aperture in the fence, and 
destroyed the shrubs, and made even the sylvan 
temple itself a shelter from the noonday heats, till 
desolation and decay were written on all that had 
once been beautiful and dear. 

Yet still she lingered on this spot, round which 
so many tender recollections clustered; and when 
at length she left it, pursuing the path which 
marked the course of her former walks, she en- 
tered the little grove, which, in a northerly direc- 
tion, sheltered lovely and sequestered Rosedale 
from the hum and bustle of the village. And as 
she threaded its leafy mazes, or paused in the deep 
shade of its ancient trees, what thronging thoughts 
crowded with almost overwhelming power upon 
her swelling heart! She advanced to a rocky cliff 
that jutted from its farthest verge, where, grasping 
for support the drooping bough of an old beech, on 
the furrowed trunk of which were still legible the 
initials of her own and other dear names, she 


looked out upon the village, or rather that which . 
she had left a village, now grown to a populous | 
and busy town; its simplicity, its quiet were gone; | 


and with them the charm which had so long given 
it a place in heraffections. Had she lived on amid 
the changes that had taken place, they would not 
probably so have offended her; but now, she could 
not bear to behold them; it almost seemed to her as 
if sacred objects had been profaned by the unhal- 
lowed hand of innovation; and, sick at heart, she 
turned away, and plunging into the deepest re- 
cesses of the wood, sat down at-the foot of a broad 
oak, where, as she now remembered, she had been 
wont to come when the spring rains melted away 
the snows, to gather the earliest violets of the year. 
She stooped down and brushed away a heap of 
withered leaves that the wind had swept around 
the knotted trunk, and there, in soft luxuriance, 
still flourished the green foliage of her darling 
flowers; the blossoms long since passed away, but 


the very roots from which her hand had once 
plucked them, were remaining; and the young leaf- 
lets, dancing joyously in the summer air, seemed 
to her, in the midst of so much that was new and 
strange, like the welcome smiles of old and dear 
friends. 

All day she loitered in that lovely wood, for she 
found it less changed than any other spot; and in 
the gentle rustling of its leafy boughs, and the low 
sighing of the breeze among its tall tree tops, her 
busy fancy syllabled the accents of voices that had 
long been silent, and she yielded herself to the 
sweet imagining, that the spirits of her departed 
ones were with her in this sylvan solitude, wit- 
nessing and perhaps sharing the deep unutterable 
emotions which filled her soul; sad, yearning, 
tender emotions, too closely blended with the dead, 
and with the hallowed, thrilling memories of the 
past, to permit of audible expression, or to ask for 
sympathy from any heart, though knit in bonds of 
closest union with her own. 

Yet fraught with trial and with suffering as was 
this day, spent amid the sad mementos of youthful 
joy and affection, Lucy felt a bland and blessed 
influence distil from it, that fell like holy dew upon 
her mourning spirit. The whisperings within her 
were of 


* Something that finds not its answer here, 
A chain to be clasped jn another sphere ;” 


that bright sphere where the fair flowers of human 
affection will no more wither and die, whose ali- 
ment is love, perfect, pure, unchangeable, radiating 
from the throne of the Eternal, and binding the 
Teunited in bonds stronger and dearer and holier 
than the holiest and the dearest that ever knit the 
most impassioned souls of earth in close and tender 
sympathy. 

Such were the thoughts of Lucy, as, humbled 
and chastened by the sufferings and teachings of 
the day, she at length arose, and slowly wended 
her way from the wood. As she emerged from its 
shadows, she met her husband coming in search of 
her. He had received intelligence, which ren- 
dered his projected journey unnecessary; and Lucy 
gladly renounced her purpose of spending a month 
at Rosedale, to return with him to the calm joys of 
her wedded home, and the fond embraces of her 
children. So with the dawn of another day she 
bade a last farewell to the scenes of her earliest 
love. The charm which had so long bound her to 
them was dissolved; and the beautiful picture which 
memory had imaged on her soul, was darkened 
with the saddest and most sombre hucs. 

Long it was, very long, before her thoughts 
dared again wing themselves to her childhood’s 
home; nor did she ever so far forget the pain which 
she had felt at witnessing its changes and decay, as 
to fail in warning all who, after a long absence, 
wished to revisit the scenes of youth, “to keep the 
mountains and the sea between them and the place 
of their birth,” that so the « fairy-land of memory” 
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might remain undarkened by shadows, a hallowed { of early happiness, fresh flowers to strew on the 
spot, round which the warm affections should de- { toilsome path of the world's way-worn and weary 
light to cluster, bringing back from that pure shrine pilgrim. 
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‘©, manners! that this age should bring forth such creatures! that nature should be at leisure to make them!” 


J BEcAME acquainted with Count Tousky Wousky 
in Paris somewhere in the year 1836. For some 
reason or other, which I did not at first understand, 
he devoted himself chiefly to the society of strangers, 
and, of all strangers, most affected the company of 
Americans. At that time there were several fair 
daughters of the Pilgrims in the gay metropolis, a 
few Knickerbockers, and at least one descendant of 
the Huguenot race in the person of Miss P..... of 
Charleston. In this circle Tousky Wousky aspired 
to figure. He was a tall, handsome fellow, who had 
seen perhaps eight and twenty summers, with fine 
long and dark locks, to say nothing of the most 
unexceptionable whiskers and imperial. He smiled 
enchantingly, and the glimpses of his ivory-white 
teeth between their cushions of well-dyed bristles 
were quite “killing.” Altogether he was a most per- 
sonable individual—waltzed charmingly—attitudin- 
ized beyond any dancer at the opera-house—and, 
though he said nothing except in a sort of mute 
challenge to man and woman to “‘ look and admire,” 
he carried away more captive hearts than any man 
of his day. 

In French society the count was very generally 


eschewed. Having no apparent means of livelihood, — 


and being well understood to carry as little in his 
pocket if possible as in his head, the young men 
about town were somewhat shy of him, and he was 
considered not much better than a professed gambler. 
This would of. course never have been known, had 
it not been that his familiarity was such with the 
few Americans of wealth who visited Paris during 
the winter of 1836, that he had made fourteen dis- 
tinct matrimonial proposals. So susceptible was he, 
that he fell desperately in love with no less than 
fourteen of the sex in the same season—compassed 
fourteen courtships by his languishing and silent 
adoration—was fourteen times on his knees to four- 
teen fair creatures varying in age from fourteeen to 
forty—fourteen times was referred to Monstetr, mon 
_pere, or to Monsiewr, mon frere—had his character 
submitted to fourteen inquisitions, and was fourteen 
times politely informed that “ his addresses must be 
discontinued.” 

I left Paris, and thought nothing more of Count 
Tousky Wousky till I was walking some months 
afterward in Broadway. My friend Lieutenant 
P.... of the army, whom Commodore Elliot will 
probably recollect, if he recollects having been in 


Bren JONSON. 


the Mediterranean, was my guide-book and index on 
the occasion, for having been absent some years, 
the faces of my townsmen and townswomen Were 
quite Strange to me. 

“Pp,...,” said I; “indicate the individual we 
have just passed. I have seen him a thousand 
times, but for the life of me I cannot reccollect 
where or when.” 

“That!” exclaimed P ....; “I should know from 
your question, that you were just off the salt water. 
But how very odd! That man is Count Tousky 
‘Wousky. How the deuse did it happen that you, 
who were so long in Paris, did not know Tousky 
Wousky ?” 

“ Tousky Wousky!” I rejoined. ‘That’s his name 
sure enough—but what is Tousky Wousky doing 
here?” 

“That’s neither your business nor mine. He is 
the handsomest man on the pavé, and has the entire 
run of the city, from the eight shilling balls at Tam- 
many to the most brilliant routes in Bond street or 
Waverley Place.” 

“Quite a range, P.... 
Tammany ?” 

“To be sure he does; and why not? It’s all one 
to him; and he has got the idea that there is good 
picking in the Bowery. He has heard of butchers’ 
| families, where good ribs were to be had, and is not 
, sure that he might not get pretty well suited at some 
wealthy tailor’s. In short, he is in search of a rich 
wife, and he is not over particular who or what she 
may be as long as she can plank the pewter.” 

“That is tosay, P...., he is a penniless adven- 
turer, who cannot find a wife in his own country, 
and proposes to cunfer the honor on us. Is that the 
arrangement?” 

* You are not far out of the way in your guess.” 

‘But how is the individual received?” 

“OQ, with open arms, to be sure. He gave out on 
his passage, that he was coming to this country to 
marry a fortune; that he should do it in about six 
months, and return to Paris.” 

‘How excessively condescending! 
credentials did he bring with him?” 

*©O, he carries his credentials on his face. The 
only necessary passports now to society are whis- 
kers—moustache—imperial! They are the open 
sesame to the hearts of the ladies.” 

* But what says papa?” 


But does he patronize 


And what 
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“*T understand there was a general meeting of all 
our millionaires, and that they voted him forthwith 
the freedom of the city, and suggested that he should 
do the country the honor to marry some one of their 
daughters.” 

* Arid what said the count?” 

“Why, the count said that he would quarter on 
’em a while before pitching his tent; that he would 
dine about with the old prigs, and drink their good 
wine, and that as soon as he became well assured in 
regard to the respective fortunes of the young ladies, 
he would just fling his handkerchief at one of them, 
and she is expected to drop forthwith into his arms.” 

Not long after this conversation, it was my lot to 
meet Tousky Wousky on several occasions in so- 
ciety. It seemed to be the prevailing belief among 
those upon whom he condescended to shed the light 
of his smiles, that he was the sole remaining repre- 
sentative of a noble and ancient family, and that he 
was visiting the United States solely in pursuit of 
relaxation from arduous military duties in Algiers. 
Such was his own story, and such was the story 
which his defenders believed. 


Tousky Wousky fixed his eyes upon the daughter of 
a retired tailor of the name of Remnant. Mature 
deliberation and inquiry convinced him that she was 
the most eligible of the candidates that had yet been 
presented to his notice. Old Remnant had com- 
menced life as a journeyman—sat cross-lezged upon 
the counter from his fourteenth to his twenty-first 
year—then opened a sort of slop-shop somewhere in 
Maiden Lane—married his master’s only danghter— 
succeeded to his business and wealth—and accumu- 
lated a large fortune. 

Heaven forbid that I should breathe a flippant 
word against a vocation, in which I have encoun- 
tered more than one ornament to humanity—men, in 
whom the Christian virtues of patience and forbear- 
ance were signally developed ; of whose capacities 


| for long suffering I could relate the most affecting 


I must plead guilty to never having been able to 


discover the peculiar charm of the count’s manners 


and appearance. I had heard much of the air noble, 
which was said to be his distinguishing trait, but 
could see nothing but the air puppyish, if I may so 
characterize a manner of supreme indifference to 
the comfort and convenience of those around him. 
In a ball-room, I have seen him extend himself at 
full length upon a sofa, after a quadrille, and fan 
himself with his perfumed handkerchief, while doz- 
ens of ladies were near in want of a seat. At other 
times he would place himself astride of a chair, 
with his face to the back, and his long legs protruded 
so as to endanger the necks of those, who might ven- 
ture to step over them. These little liberties were 
regarded merely as the elegant abandon of one ac- 
customed to the first society of Europe; and instances 
were cited of a similar aristocratic disregard of 
conventional decency among certain English noble- 
men, who had visited the country. 

But what seemed to certify the count’s claims to 
nobility was the erudition he displayed in all that 
related to gastronomy. Did you ever notice the air 
of sagacity with which a chicken sips water, cocking 
her head after every bill full, and apparently passing 
judgment upon its quality? Of such an act would 
Tousky Wousky remind you when he took soup. 
Occasionally his criticisms would be given with a 
vivacity and esprit, which would excite general sur- 
prise. He could tell at a glance the name of the 
most recondite Parisian péte. His decisions in re- 
gard to entremets, hors d’euvres, and vol au vents 
were unimpeachable; and he would discourse upon 
sole en matelotte Normande with tears in his eyes. 
There was something earnest and affecting in the 
count’s manner when he touched upon these topics ; 
whereas when questioned concerning events having 
relation to his military career, his answers were 
confused, imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

After some months of investigation and hesitation, 





instances. But I blame Remnant, not for having 
been a tailor, but for his foolish ambition in after 
life to sink all memorials of the shop, and launch 
into fashionable life. "We all remember the story of 
the English member of Parliament, who, on being 
twitted by soms sprig of nobility with having been 
bred a tailor, retorted, “if the gentleman himself 
had been so bred he would have been a tailor still.”’ 
The reply was as just as it was spirited, and showed 
a noble pride on the part of the speaker, in com- 
paring his past with his present position. Remnant 
began by discontinuing his annual tribute to the 
Tailors’ Charitable Fund. Then he neglected to 
attend their annual ball at Tammany; and finally he 
cut his old associates in trade when he met them in 
Broadway—visited Europe, returned, built an ele- 
gant house—and set up a carriage with a liveried 
driver and footman. Inall these proceedures I have 
reason to believe that he was mainly influenced by his 
wife, whose fashionable fzror was inextinguishable. 

Through his endorsements for certain “ genteel” 
speculators, Remnant contrived to get introduced 
with his family into what they believed to be the 
“fashionable circles.” The daughter, Sophia Ann, 
‘was a pretty, good-natured, frank, and unpretending 
girl, who, having received a fair education, bore her 
part extremely well in gay life, and betrayed few 
symptoms of the character of her parentage. Rumor 
whispered that she entertained a secret penchant for 
young Allen, a clerk in Flash, Fleetwood & Co’s. 
establishment in Broadway. It was noticed that she 
always made her purchases at that shop, and fre- 
quently she remained much longer in conversation 
than was absolutely necessary for the closing of her 
bargains. Where was the propriety too of nego- 
tiating for a pair of gloves or a skein of silk in so 
very low and mysterious a tone of voice? It was 
suspicious, to say the least of it. 

The ecstasy of Mrs. Remnant when Tousky 
‘Wousky condescended to ask an introduction to her- 
self and daughter was beyond all reasonable bounds ; 
and when, the next morning, he honored them with 
a call, it was as if she and all her family had re- 
ceived a brevet of nobility. 

“Who knows, Sophia Ann,” said she after the 
count had taken his departure, ‘ who knows but the 
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count has been struck with your appearance, and in- 
tends making proposals 2?” 

“And if he does, mamma,” replied Sophy, “ you 
may be very sure he will propose in vain, so far as 
Iam concerned. A vulgar, coarse, ill-mannered fop! 
Did you notice the crumbs of bread upon his odious 
moustaches ?” 

‘A very good proof of his gentility, my dear. It 
shows that he has just breakfasted. I am amazed at 
your language, Sophia Ann.” 

“Indeed I thoroughly detest the fellow. I hope 
you will not invite him to the house.” 

“Indeed and indeed I shall, Miss Pert. Isee the 
drift of your objections. You have taken a fancy to 
that low-bred fellow, Allen, and would disgrace your 
family by an unequal match. But let me advise you 
to beware how you encourage any such presumption. 
Your father is as determined as I am to cut you off 
with a shilling should you ever marry without our 
consent.” 

Here Sophia rose, and, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, left the room, while Mrs. Remnant sat 
down and penned a note to Tousky Wousky, asking 
the honor of his company at dinner the next day. 

In less than two weeks after the count’s introduc- 
tion he proposed for Sophia Ann. The mother was 
as propitious as could have been desired, and the 
father, who was swayed in all things by the superior 
energy of his wife, acquiesced on this occasion. 
Tousky Wousky supposed that all the essential pre- 
liminaries were now settled, and that it only remained 
to fix a day for the marriage ceremony. He had 
omitted, however, one little form. He had not yet 
asked the young lady herself whether she had any 


objection to becoming his bride. Dire was his dis- 


may when, on popping the question, she rejected 
him pvint blank, without hesitation, reservation or 
equivocation. He twirled his moustaches, and 
showed his teeth in what was meant for a smile 
irresistible. Strange to say, Sophia Ann did not 
rush into his arms. He knelt and rolled up his eyes 
after the most approved Parisian fashion. The obdu- 
rate, intractable girl laughed in his face. He rose 
and attempted to clasp her waist and kiss her. So- 
phia upset a heavy piano-stool upon his shins, and, 
with a face burning with indignant blushes, left the 
room. 

Tousky Wousky was completely nonplussed. The 
idea of being rejected by a ‘ native,” one, too, who 
had never visited Paris, had not entered into his cal- 
culations. He looked in the glass—surveyed his in- 
comparable whiskers, and glanced at his blameless 
legs. 

 Sacrt! The girl must be crazy!” muttered 
Tousky Wousky, as he finished his examination of 
his person. 

He laid his case immediately before the parents of 
the refractory young lady; alluded very pointedly to 
the numerous countesses and baronesses who were 
perishing for him in France, Germany, and Italy— 
swore that he had never known what love was till 
he had met Sophia Ann—and concluded by avowing 
the romantic determination to depart instantly for 


Niagara, jump into a skiff just above the rapids, 
loosen it from the shore, and, with folded arms, glide 
down over the cataract into the “ peaceful arms of 
oblivion.” 

The parents of Sophia Ann were much shocked 
at this tragic menace; andthe mother declared that 
the cruel girl should be brought to her senses—it 
was n’t probable she would ever have such another 
chance of becoming a countess—and marry Tousky 
‘Wousky she should! And off the old lady started 
to enforce her commands in person. Sophia Ann 
was not to be found. The fact was, she had just dis- 
covered that she was in want of a quantity of muslin, 
and knowing of no place in the city where she could 
procure it of a quality more to her satisfaction, she 
hastened to the store of Flash, Fleetwood & Co., and 
had a long consultation with the handsome clerk. 

“Never mind, Sophy dear,” said Allen, after he 
had heard the story of her persecutions, “I have a 
plan for unmasking him. Do not suppose that I have 
been idle since you told me of your mother’s de- 
signs.” 

And Sophy tripped home and listened very re- 
signedly to a long lecture from her mother, upon the 
impropriety of young ladies presuming to decide for 
themselves upon matrimonial questions. 

One of the consequences of Allen’s plan ensued 
the very day after these events. 

Tousky Wousky was parading Broadway in all 
his magnificence. The African king, whose princi- 
pal escape from nudity consisted in a gold-edged 
chapeau bras, never moved among his fellows with 
a more complacent feeling of superiority than Tousky 
Wousky experienced as he strutted across Chambers 
street toward the Astor House. His forehead was con- 
tracted in a superb and scornful frown—his whiskers 
and moustaches looked black as night—and his half- 
closed eyes scemed as if they deemed it an act of 
condescension on their part to open upon the works 
of the Creator. Tousky Wousky swung his cane, 
and looked neither to the right nor to the left, except 
when he bowed to some envied female acquaintance. 
As for that highly respectable portion of the human 
race, the males, the count rarely condescended to 
recognize their existence.- He passed them by with 
supreme indifference. Had he known how many 
consultations there had been as to the propriety of 
knocking him down, perhaps he would have amended 
his conduct in this respect. 

On the occasion, at which my narrative had now 
arrived, the count was interrupted in his promenade 
by an individual, gaily but not fastidiously dressed, 
who accosted hin in the most familiar manner, 

“* Well met, Philippe!” cried the stranger, holding 
out his hand. 

“You are mistaken in the person, sir,” said Tousky 
Wousky, drawing himself up, and attempting to look 
magnificently dignified. 

None of your nonsense, Philippe,” returned the 
stranger; “don’t you remember your old fellow- 
artist, Alphonse? Of course you do. Come—” 

** Out of the way, fellow, or I will demolish you 
with my cane.” 
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“Be civil, Philippe, and acknowledge me, or I 
will pull off your whiskers here in Broadway.” 

This threat seemed to operate forcibly upon the 
count, for, extending his hand and striking an atti- 
tude, he exclaimed, “ Alphonse ! why how the devil 
did you get here?” 

“Hush! don't call me Alphonse. I am Count 
Deflamzi.” 

“The deuse you are! Why, I am a count, too.” 

“© So I supposed. How do you get on?” 

“ Brilliantly—and you? When did you arrive?” 

“By the last Cunard steamer. Is it possible you 
have n’t seen me announced in the newspapers?” 

‘*T never read them. J consider newspapers a bore.” 

“Ha! I understand. Beau Shatterly thought the 
same of parish registers—‘ a d—d impertinent inven- 
tion So they are—as thus; Beware of imposition: 
A. scoundrel calling himself Count Tousky Wousky, 
but whose real name is—” 

* Hush! Are you mad ?” 

“Ah! Philippe! Philippe! The chief cook at 
Vevay’s always used to say you would come to the 
gallows—eh 2” 

As he revived the recollection of this pleasant 
vaticination, Count Deflamzi poked the end of his 
cane at one of Tousky Wousky’s ribs, in a manner 
which partook more of the familiar than the dignified. 


Poor Tousky Wousky bent his body to escape the, 


blow, while he looked the picture of despair—the ° 


more so as at that moment old Remnant’s carriage 
drew up near the curb-stone, and Sophy’s mother put 
her head out of the window to speak to her intended 
son-in-law. 

Good-bye, Alphonse; I will see you again soon,” 
said Tousky Wousky, endeavoring to shake off his 
unwelcome friend, and darting towards the carriage. 

Deflamzi followed him, and after permitting him to 
greet Mrs. Remnant, and receive from her some in- 
telligence in regard to Sophia Ann, he pulled Tousky 
Wousky by the skirt, and said; ‘“‘My dear fellow, 
this is really embarrassing. Why don’t you intro- 
duce me to the lady ?” 

“Ahem! Blast the—Oh, yes—certainly—Mrs. 
Remnant, Count Deflamzi—Count Defiamzi, Mrs. 
Remnant.” 

“Glad to see you, old lady,” said Deflamzi; and 
then, at a loss for a remark to show his quality, he 
added—"* What a devilish vulgar country this is of 
yours !” 

An eccentric devil!” whispered Tousky Wousky 
in Mrs. Remnant’s ear; “ who has a plenty of money 
and thinks he has a right to abuse every thing and 
every body.” . 

‘<T am most happy, count, to make your acquaint- 
ance,” said Mrs. Remnant, quite overlooking the 
puppy’s impertinence in her delight at being seen 
conversing with a couple of counts in Broadway. 

“The pleasure of meeting Mrs. Remnant to-day 
isas unexpected as it is gratifying,” said Deflamzi. 
“T had intended asking my old friend Rufsky Fusky 
here, long since to introduce me, but—” 

“ Rufsky Fusky !” 

‘A nick-name, by which he used to call me when 





we were boys,” said poor Tousky Wousky hastily, 
and then, in an aside, he muttered to Deflamzi; 
“Curse you, Alphonse! I wish you would call me 
by my right name.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tousky Wousky.”’ 

“Ah, yes! pardon me,” said Deflamzi; and then, 
turning to the old lady in the coach, he continued ; 
‘fas I was saying, Madam, I had intended asking my 
old friend, Whisky Frisky, to introduce me before, 
but the good fortune of—”’ 

“ Whisky Frisky !” : 

“You see he will have his joke, Madam,” said 
Tousky Wousky, making a painful effort to smile. 

“Ha, yes! A wag,I see. Well, I like pleasantry.” 

“What Iwas about to say,” resumed Deflamzi, 
‘simply was, that the felicitous accident which has 
made me acquainted with Mrs. Remnant, enables me 
to extend in person an invitation, which I had in- 
tended sending through our excellent friend Rowdy 
Powdy. Shall I have the honor of seeing you and 
your charming daughter, with Mr. Remnant of course, 
at a small dinner party, which I give at the Globe 
to-morrow to our distinguished friend here, Count 
Hoaxy Foiksy ?” 

Mrs. Remnant was too much fluttered and flattered 
by this mark of respect to pay any attention to De- 
flamzi’s eccentric perversions of his friend’s name. 
She eagerly accepted the invitation; and Deflamzi 
took his leave of her and Tousky Wousky, with a 
significant hint to the latter, that if he did not come 
too he should be exposed. 

‘Dinner will be on the table at six. Az revoir !” 
said Deflamzi, bowing grotesquely, and strutting 
down Broadway. 

“ How vastly genteel!” thought Mrs. Remnant. 

The next day, at the appointed hour, a select party, 
consisting of the two counts, the Remnant family, 
Mr. Allen, and half a dozen fashionable young men, 
whom Tousky Wousky remembered to have seen 
frequently in society, met in one of Blancard’s plea- 
sant parlors. Mrs. Remnant was a little puzzled at 
encountering Allen; but, remembering that Deflamzi 
was an ‘eccentric devil,” she concluded it was all 
right. The good lady was placed at one end of the 
table, and Defiamzi took his seat at the other. Tousky 
Wousky and Sophia Ann sat opposite to each other, 
near the centre. Soup was handed round in the 
midst of an animated conversation, in which De- 
flamzi, however, did not join. His manner toward 
all but Tousky Wousky seemed singularly con- 
strained and respectful. 

As the soup was being passed round, a keen eye 
might have detected a piece of legerdemain practised 
by one of the waiters, in serving Tousky Wousky. 
Instead of giving him the plate, which Deflamzi had 
filled from the tureen, another was placed before him, 
which seemed to have been whisked in a mysterious 
manner from a side-table, unnoticed of course by the 
unsuspecting count. 

The minute Tousky Wousky tasted his soup, he 
dropped his spoon with a face expressive of the 
deepest disgust. 
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“What is the matter, count?” asked Sophia Ann, 
while a mischievous twinkle was ayn in her 
dark eyes. 

“Ts it possible you can relish that soup?” ' inquired 
Tousky Wousky, regarding her with amazement as 
she swallowed spoonful after spoonful. 

“Tt is-very good, is it not?” said Sophy, looking 
the very picture of sweet simplicity. 

Tousky Wousky took another spoonful, then sud- 
denly seized a tumbler of iced water to drown the 
recollection of the nauseous compound. Turning to 
Deflamzi, he said, “ What do you call this—stuff, my 
dear count?” 

“Tt is Soup ala Julien to be sure, and very good.” 

“ Soup 2 la Julien!” exclaimed Tousky Wousky, 
‘¢T should call it soup & la swill-pail. I never tasted 
anything half so bad. Here, garcon! take this plate 
away, and tell the cook I shall have him indicted for 
an attempt to poison.” 

** Qui, monsieur.” 

The dinner was a good dinner, and Tousky Wous- 
ky was suffered to finish the remainder of it in peace. 
Just before the dessert was introduced, Count De- 
flamzi was called out by a servant, and begging to 
be excused for a few minutes, quitted the apartment. 
He had not been gone long when the same servant 
re-entered and informed Tousky Wousky, that the 
cook, to whom he had sent the message touching the 
soup, desired to speak with him. 

‘* Show him in! show him in!” exclaimed several 
voices. ‘Ten to one, he means to challenge you, 
Tousky W ousky, for abusing his soup. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Tousky Wousky began to look pale, but tried to 
laugh it off, and said, ‘Nonsense! I can’t see the 
fellow now. Tell him to call on me at my hotel.” 

“ That won't do. Show him in, gargox, show him 
in! cried Tom Cawley, who was Allen’s principal 
ally in the plot. 

Here the cook burst into the room. He had ona 
white cap and a white apron. A white apron was 
thrown over his shoulder, and his hands were white 
with flour. 

‘ Alphonse!” exclaimed Tousky Wousky, starting 
up with dismay, as he gazed on the once familiar 
apparition. 

“Count Deflamzi!” ejcnlnied Mrs. Remnant. 
“ This is indeed eccentric.” 

“No more Count Deflamzi, madame, than this is 
Count Tousky, but plain Alphonse Fricandeau, gas- 
tronomical artist, or in vulgar language, cook, from 
Paris.” 

“What! isn’t he a count?” 

‘No, madame; he is a cook!” 

“A cook! my salts, Mr. Remnant! Quick, you 
stupid man!” 

“T appeal to the company,” said Tousky W ousky, 
recovering himself. ‘‘ Madame, this is a conspiracy. 
I can produce letters from the first noblemen in 
London—” 

“The company shall soon ‘be satisfied on that 
point,” said Monsieur Fricandeau. *‘ Eugene, re- 
quest the attendance of Lord Morvale.” 

At the sound of this name, Tousky Wousky sank 





into his chair quite unmanned. Lord Morvalé:soon 
entered, and after bowing to the rest of the company, 
turned to Tousky Wousky, and said, “At your old 
tricks, Philippe! Rogue! Have I found you at last?” 

“Count Tousky Wousky a rogue! What does it 
all mean?” asked old Mr. Remnant, who could not 
well comprehend what was going on. 

Lord Morvale turned to the company, and said, 
‘This fellow, ladies and gentlemen, who calls him- 
self Count Tousky W ousky, was for two yearschief 
cook in my establishment, and [ will do him the jus- 
tice to say: that his talents in that vocation are truly 
respectable. But it seems that he had a soul above 
pans and péites, and one day I found that he had 
broken open my desk, taken from it some money and 
letters, and decamped. I afterwards met him in 
Paris, but he was so skilfully disguised that I did not 
recognize him; and it was not till Monsieur Frican- 
deau apprised me that Count Tousky Wousky was 
my old cook in a new character, that I suspected the 
fact.” 

This revelation was listened to without surprise by 
all except Mr. and Mrs. Remnant. No better proof , 
of its truth was needed than Tousky Wousky’s abject 
appearance. Tom Cawley took Lord Morvale aside _ 
and whispered a few words in his ear, after which 
his Lordship came forward, and addressed Mr. and 
Mrs. Remnant as follows : “Any legal process against 
this fellow would from recent events be calculated 
to make public certain domestic occurrences in your 
family, the discussion of which might prove annoying. 
I will, therefore, consent to refrain from molesting 
him so you will consent to secure your daughter’s 
happiness by giving her to the man of her choice, 


‘and one who appears to be every way worthy of her 
_ preference. 


I allude to Mr. Allen, and I take this 
opportunity of inviting myself to his wedding.” 

The idea of having a live lord present at the nup- 
tials of her daughter, amply consoled Mrs. Remnant 
for the loss of Tousky Wousky as a son-in-law. It 
was not long before her visions were fulfilled. Lord 
Morvale gave away the bride; and a proud day it 
was for the race of the Remnants when that memo- 
rable event took place. 

As for Count Tousky Wousky, I take this opportu 
nity of cautioning the public against him. He is 
still prowling about the country under assumed 
names, and intends figuring at our principal water- 
ing places before the summer is over. He is quite 
confident that he will ultimately succeed in picking 
up a Yankee heiress, and I should not be surprised 
any day to hear of the fulfilment of his designs. The 
recent example of Captain S—— has inspired him 
with new hopes. 

It is Tousky Wousky’s intention to visit Portland 
while the warm weather lasts. To my certain know- 
ledge he carries letters from his near kinsman, Gene- 


‘ral Count Bratish Eliovitch, to my gifted and open- 


hearted friend, John Neal. Before Mr. Neal lends 
him his potlerboul and his protection, I beg that he 
will peruse a letter in regard to the character of the 
count’s endorser, from our minister at Paris, Mr. 
Cass, to Mr. Fairfield, Governor of Maine. 
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TRUE LOVE. 
BY ELLEN aston. 


« Axn so you believe in love!” said Edgar ‘Thurston, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar, and looking calmly 
into his friend George Burton's face, “1 really thought 
better of you.” - 

“Tam sorry that I have lost your good opinion, but 
I congratulate myself that it has been lost in a good 
cause. Fam not ashamed to acknowledge that I believe 
in love, ay! more, that every young man ought to rejoice 
at the existence of a passion which is his salvation. You 
smile—but show me the young man who is truly in love, 
and I will shew you a person,all whose views of life are 
brightened, whose heart is softened as by the dewa of 
heaven, and whose thoughts are purer and holier than 

| they ever were before. Women are all akin to the 
| skies, and never grow debased until cither a husband or 
lover makes them so—when we love them, therefore, 
we insensibly imbibe a portion of their purity, which 
remains with us until our own brutish nature drags us 
down again to earth, too often, alas! bringing our wives 
with us. But, while the first romance of the passion 
endures, we are different beings from whnt we have been, 
or ever will bo again. The very sky scems brighter; 
the wind is more musical than of old; the voice of the 
commonest rivulet fills us with strange delight; and we 
look on all men with kindlier feelings, out of regard to 
her whom we love. A young man who is truly in love 
cannot be guilty of criminal or dishonorable conduct. 
How many have been led to pause in some base act 
how many have been saved the firat step in crime—how 
many have been rescued from the lowest depths of vice 
by tho influence of some pure hearted girl, whose love 
had become to the erring individual ‘the jewel of great 
price,’ and who, ho knew, would shrink back, in her 
heavenly-mindedness from contamination with such a 
wretch as they either were, or contemplated becoming ! 
No~-no—love is the dearest gift to man: without it 
earth would be a Golgotha, and fife a den of torment.” 

“Heigho! how eloquent you have grown. One would 
think you were reciting a popular lecture, or making the 
agrecable to some sentimental Miss in her teens, With 
you love is the great panacea for alf human ifle—just 
like the celebrated pills, which curo every thing from 
corns to consumption. Really, my dear fellow, I am 
shocked that a man who ought to know so much of the 
world, should talk in this strain about a passion, in 
which not two sensible men out of a hundred believe, 
I don’t mean to say that there is not acertain feeling 
which every lover entertains for his mistress, or husband 
for his wife; but then this feeling is no more what you 
call love than women are angels, or wives onc’s ‘housc- 
hold god.’ To give you an idea of what T mean, you 
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must follow me in an analysis of our feelings toward 
the other sex—for I intend to argue this matter with 
you, and not go off in declamation, which, however 
pretty, is not the sort.of thing to give a man of sense.” 

« Well—I listen.” ? 

“ What then are legitimate subjects of admiration in 
the other sex? You will say personal qualities—beauty, 
accomplishments, &c.—so will say every boarding-echool 
girl. I will take you on your own ground, and to make 
the argument plainer instance our own cases. For what, 
then, would a girl marry you? A romantic Misa in her 
teens would say she loved you because you were the 
first one that struck her fancy—that she had often met 
very estimable men for whom she could not entertain 
like fcelings—and that, the fact was you were the hand- 
somest man she ever saw, and she loved you—and there 
is the end of it. Now why does the girl answer thus} 
Because she has not followed the instructions of the old 
Greek ‘Kxow tTirsetr,’ and so, unacquainted with the 
habits of ker own mind, could not detect the causes of 
its preference or dislike. Had this girl been trained in 
habits of analysis she could have instantly told you 
what she admired in her lover. You needn’t shake 
your head—I know I am right; for if we can dissect 
the operations of our minds in other mattera, we can do 
it in the matter of love. For instance, I meet a lady at 
an evening party—she is pretty, witty, accomplished, in 
short the belle of the evening—I single her out for my 
attentions—those attentions are favorably received—and 
it ends with my going home particularly well pleased 
with myself and all around me, and so full of my new 
acquaintance that I make a fool of myself by dreaming 
of her. Now what do you call this feeling?” 

«T.ove, to be sure—or, at least, its incipient stages.” 

“Not a bit of it, or, if so, then love is not the exalted 
feeling you say it is; for the feeling 1 experience, in the 
case I have instanced, is nothing but gratified vanity— 
sheer vanity. I am flattered with having engrossed the 
time of the belle of the evening, and so I go home and 
dream of her forsooth, just a3, when a child, I used to 
dream over a new top, or a Christmas box of sugar 
plums. And gratified vanity is, in nine cases out of 
ten, the true origin of what folks call love. If a man is 
distinguished for either beauty, talents, or manners, he 
can win almost any girl, for she hears him talked of, and 
it gratifies her to have her name linked with his as her 
lover. She borrows added lustre from his reputation, as 
the moon shines by the reflected light of the sun. Why 
else is it that a minister, or lawyer can always succeed 
best with the fair sex? So you sec that the secret of 
this romantic passion may be traced to the very weak- 
nesses of our nature. And now talk of love, bah!” 

«Then, for heaven’s sake, what is the sentiment we 
experience for the other sex ?” 

“I'l shew you presently. To return—TI said that 


any man acquainted with the operations of the human 
mind can analyze the feeling—be it what it may—he 
experiences for another. Nor is the feeling of love more 
difficult to be analyzed than the feeling of admiration 
we entertain for a fine picture, and it is only your simple 
folks who don’t understand themselves, that deck love 
in such romantic colors, and all because they feel a 
sentiment they won’t take the trouble to comprehend. 
But, in every case, if we enquire dispassionately, wo 
shall be able to arrive at the true cause of our preference 
for another. I have instanced one caso, that in which 
gratified vanity is the origin of such a preference. There 
are others. One man is admired for his face, another 
for his talents, a third for his manners, another for his 
figure, ond—heaven help us!—not a few for their 
whiskers. By dwelling on these real or fancied per- 
fections, to the exclusion of his faults, the poor girl gets 
finally to believe him a second Adonis; while another 
lady, by taking on early prejudice against him, and 
regarding only his faults, learns to look on him as a 
boor, a Caliban, or a fool. Instances of all this you 
have seen. Now, understand me, it is not every one 
who is aware of these things—in fact most of the other 
sex are blind to them, and so devoutly believe in love, 
for all the world like their great great grandmothers who 
believed in ghosts and witches. My conclusion, there- 
fore, from all these facts and deductions is—but stay till 
T light my cigar.” 

* Well, now what is your conclusion ?” 

“That there is no such thing ag Jove; but, on the 
contrary, the feeling we entertain for the other sex is a 
very common-place affair, altogether under our control, 
and capable of being crushed or allowed to increase just 
as we please.” 

“ Regulated as you would regulate the depth of water 
in a well, eh!” 

“You needn’t sneer. If my liking of a young lady 
is to be attributed to her beauty, and I don’t wish to 
marry her, I’ve but to think her ugly, or keep out of her 
sight, and my weakness is cured. If I wish to marry 2 
certain girl, from a pecuniary or any other reason, I’ve 
but to pick out some real or imagined perfection in her, 
dwell on it day and night, and by the end of a month— 
it may be a fortnight—I'll have worked myself up into 
quite a respectable passion for her. There is no such 
thing, then, as the love you talk of: our feeling for a 
sweetheart or wife is akin to our liking for a friend, I 
will not say a picture or a horse. After marriage wo 
acquire o habit of respecting each other—that is, in tho 
few cases where there is no quarrel—and so live on till 

‘death do us separate,’ after a fashion which the world 
calle a pattern of conjugal fidelity,” and with these 
words, the speaker lolled back in his chair, and took a 
complacent whiff at his cigar. 

“J have heard you to the end,” said Burton, rising, 
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after a pause, “because T wished to see how far sophistry 
. would carry you, and to what absurd conclusions you 
would come at last. You tire welcome to your creed 
—it is that of a cynic, who would sneer at all the 
holiest affections of the heart. I will not stop to argue 
the question with you, for, as sure as we now breathe 
the air of heaven, the day is coming when, in sorrow 
and bitterness of heart, you will, eyrse the hour you 
learned thus to slander a woman, and outrage human 
feeling. No such thing as love! Look from the win- 
dow where you sit, and sce that woman leading yonder 
blind man through the streets, They ate both cleanly 
clad, though their garments are so patched that you 
cannot recognize the color or character of the original 
material, Mark how tenderly she supports him as he 
descends the curb-stone—sce with what care she guides 
his footsteps through the throrig. What has induced 
her to forego the-comforts she might carn for herself in 
order to be the willing slavo of that old blind beggar? 
Love—ay! that love’ which you despise. And that 
same fecling, still burning as brightly in, her bosom as 
when forty years ago she promised to be a true and fuith- 
ful wife to the then stalwart man at her side, will con- 
tinue to irradiate his path until one or both have reached 
that bourne where, in the comforting language of the 
Scripture, ‘the weary are at rest.’ Look at the smile 
on the sighfless.countenance of the man, as he turns to 
his companion, and then deny, if you can, the power of 
love. I tell you, Thurston, that this blind beggar, poor 
and despised as he may seom, would not surrender the 


priceless jewel of his companion’s love, for all your 


wealth and talents and many advantages.” And with 
these words, spoken in a somewhat indignant tone, he 
left the room. 

Time passed on. Thurston, carrying out his idea of 
love, became known in the world as a skeptic in the 
heart’a purest affection, and though bis wit always se- 
cured him a certain eclaé, he now came to be regarded 
with that suspicion and distrust which inevitably attends 
the ona who snecra at human feeling. He had few 
friends, though many acquaintances. He became that 
absurd thing a diner out, and was to be found at every 
convivial party, the utterer of stale jests and worn out 
anecdotes. Left an orphan at an carly age, be had no 
family to whom to look for sympathy ; and so his feelings 
gtew daily morc and more blunted, and the links of bro- 
therhood which bound his heart to the human race, 
snapped one by one. Selfishness at length grew to be 
his prevailing characteristic. 

When twenty years had passed from the date of his 
conversation with Burton, Thurston was grown queru- 
lous and cynical. He still kept up his bachelor estab- 
lishment, but his youth was fading, and with age came 
sickness and neglect. His wealth still retained for 
him a certain degree of respect, but his wit had now 





degenerated into a habit of constant sneering, which 
drove every body but his own servants from his pre- 
gence. 

Now mark the difference. Burton, at the period of 
the above converention, was already engaged to a very 
estimable lady, and this indeed may have induced him 
to repel, with such peculiar warmth of manner, the 
sophistry of his former classmate. The two young 
men often met afterward, and indeed still continued to 
be friends, but their wide difference of opinion on so 
important a subject, forbade any thing like confidence. 
Gradually circumstances widened the almost impercep- 
tible breach, and when Burton married, the acquaintance 
of the two classmates had little more in it than the name. 
Neither of the young couple were wealthy, but Burton 
was a rising member in his profession, and his bride was 
sufficiently dowered to furnish her house handsomely, 
though not luxuriously, Their residence was in a quiet 
street where they could command a certain portion of 
elegance without extravagance. They were supremely 
happy. ; 

All this, however, did not prevent Thurston from 
exercising his wit on what he called “the death and 
burial” of his old friend. That Burton should have 
married an almost portiontess girl whom he loved, when 
he might havo obtained more than one heiress whom 
he did not love, was quoted hy Thurston as an evidence 
of the highest folly, of a supreme ignorance of his own 
interests, 

“He could have liked the heiress, if he had made up 
his mind to it, just as well as he likes this Miss Bow!- 
bey, whose whole fortune, all told, decsn’t excced three 
thousand dollars. Pshaw! the fellow’s a fool—and then 
besides,” he exclaimed, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“we've lost a boon companion, I’Il get Tom the poct 
here to write an epitaph. Push the wine, lads.” 

Mingling in such different spheres, the two classmates 
eventually almost lost sight of cach other, and only met 
occasionally in the streets, when a bow formed the ex- 
tent of the recognition. 

Meantime Burton prospered in his profession, and 
rose slowly, though steadily to the front rank. This, it 
is true, was the work of years; but the toil of those 
years was sweetened by the sympathy of an affectionate 
wife, and the playful caresses of his chiidren. Bach 
year his heart grew more expanded, and his brotherhood 
to all men increased ; for wedded love not only deepens 
an affection for one particular object, but widens the 
sympathy of the heart for others, With the increase of 
his income, Burton was enabled to command more of 
the luxuries of life; and finally he purchased and occu- 
pied one of the finest houses, in the most fashionable 
quarter of tho city. His name became one of repute, 
and his influence in the city was felt by all. He was 
at the head of many of the philanthropic institutions of 
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the day, and wag active in all. His children grew up 
around him, a family of lovely daughters, and talented 
and upright sons; and at forty-five no man in his native 
town perhaps enjoyed such uninterrupted felicity, Sick- 
ness and sorrow had fallen lightly on his hougehold; and 
the partner of his life seemed still, to his cyes, as beautiful 
as on the morning when she became his bride. 

And what was the fate of Thurston? A moment 
we will return to him, cre we dismiss him forever. 
Grown old and querulous; deserted by his former 
friends; and neglected in sickness by his own servants, 


‘he lingered on for months, tortured by disease, and stung 


by the reflection that his wealth would go to persons 
who felt for him no affection. He died slone in his 
bed; and ere his body was cold his nurse had pilfered 
his most valuable jewels and disappeared. 
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TRUTH. 





BY MRS, FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


* This above all !—to thine own self be true! 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be fulse to any man.?? 


CHAPTER I. 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


“Morner! mother!” exclaimed a sweet, eager 
voice, and the speaker, a child of thirteen years, 
burst into the room, where Mrs. Carlton sat at work, 
“don’t you think there is to be a prize given on 
exhibition day for the best composition! And I mean 
to try for it—sha'nt 1?” 

She was a little, harum-scarum looking imp! I 


suppose she had run all the way home from school, | 


for her straw bonnet hung on her neck instead of 
her head, and a profusion of soft dark hair was 
streaming in such disorder about her glowing face, 
that you could not tell if she were pretty or not; but 
you could see a pair of brilliant, gray or blue or black 
eyes—they certainly changed their color with every 
new emotion; but I think they were really gray— 
full of laughter, and love beaming through the truant 
tresses, and all eloquent with the beauty of a fresh, 
warm soul. This change in the child’s eyes is no 
freak of a foolish fancy; for every one noticed it; 
and her school-crony, Kate Sumner, used to declare, 
that when Harriet was angry they were black; gray 
when she was thoughtful; violet when sad; and 
when happy and loving, they changed to the ten- 
derest blue. 

Mrs. Carlton drew the little girl toward her, and 
smoothed back the rebellions curls, at the same time 
exclaiming, with a long drawn sigh, “My dear 
Harriet! how you do look!” 

“Oh, mother! it’s not the least matter how I look ! 
If I were only a beauty, now, like Angelina Burton, 
I would keep my hair as smooth as—as amy thing; 
but I wouldn't rnb my cheeks though, as she does 
always, just before she goes into a room where 
there ’s company—would yoz, mother ?” 

The mother gazed at her child’s expressive face, 
as she spoke, with its irregular, yet lovely features, 
the strange, bright eyes, the changing cheek, the full 
and sweet, but spirited mouth, and said to herself, 
“ Whatever you may think, my darling, I would not 
change your simple, innocent, childlike unconscious- 
ness, for all Angelina’s beauty, spviled as it is by 
vanity and affectation.” 

“But, mother, do give mea subject for composi- 
tion, for I want to write it now, this minute!” 

“ Harriet,” said Mrs. Carlton quietly, “go and 


brush your hair, change your shoes, and mend that 
rent in your dress as neatly as you can.” 

Harriet half pouted; but she met her mother’s 
tranquil eye; the pout changed to a good-humored 
smile, and kissing her affectionately, she bounded 
off to do her bidding. 

Whileshe is gone, you would like—would you not, 
dear reader ?—to ask a few questions about her. I 
can guess what they are, and .will answer them, to 
the best of my knowledge. a 

Mrs. Carlton is a widow, with a moderate fortune, 
and a handsome house in Tremont street, Boston. 
She has been a star in fashionable life, but since 
the loss of her husband, whom she tenderly loved, 
she has retired from the gay world, and devoted 
herself to her child—a wild, frank, happy, generous 
and impetuous creature, with half a dozen glaring 
faults, and one rare virtue which nobly redeemed 
them all. That virtue, patient reader, you must find 
out for yourself. Perhaps you will catch a glimpse 
of it in 


CHAPTER IL. 


AUNT ELOISE. 


Harriet was busy with her composition, when her 
aunt, who was on a visit to Mrs. Carlton, entered 
the room, Aunt Eloise was a weak minded and weak 
hearted lady of a very uncertain age—unhappily 
gifted with more sensibility than sense. She really 
had a deal of feeling—for herself—and an almost in- 
exhaustible shower of tears, varied occasionally by 
hysterics and fainting-fits, whenever any pressing 
exigency in the fate of her friends demanded self- 
possession, energy, or immediate assistance. If, too, 
there happened, as there will sometinies, in all house- 
holds, to be an urgent necessity for instant exertion 
by any member of the family, such as sewing, watch- 
ing with an invalid, shopping with a country cousin, 
poor Aunt Eloise was invariably and most unfortun- 
ately seized with a sudden toothache, headache, pain 
in the side, strange feelings, dreadful nervousness, or 
some trouble of the kind, which quite precluded the 
propriety of asking her aid. 

Every morning at breakfast Aunt Eloise edified 
the family with a wonderful dream, which the break- 
fast-bell had interrupted, and every evening she grew 
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sentimental over the reminiscences which the twi- 
light hour awakened. It was then that innumerable 
shades of former admirers arose. 


right to deny, that Mr. Smith had knelt to her for 
pity; that Colonel Green had vowed eternal adora- 
tion; and that Lawyer Lynx had laid his heart, his 
hand, and his fees, which were not quite a fortune, 
at her feet? 

Aunt Eloise had been—at least she hinted so—a 
beauty and a blue, in her day; and, to maintain both 
characters, she rouged, wore false ringlets, and scrib- 
bled love-verses, which she had a bad habit of leav- 
ing, by accident, between the leaves of books in 
every frequented room of the honse. 

She thought and avowed herself extravagantly fond 
of her niece, during her early childhood, and ima- 
gined that she displayed a graceful enthusiasm in ex- 
claiming, every now and then, in her presence, and 
in that of others, “Oh! you angel child! Ido think 
she is the sweetest creature! Come here and kiss 
me, you beauty!” &c. &c. But no one ever saw 
Aunt Eloise taking care of the child, attending to its 
little wants, or dving any thing for its benefit. The 
only tangible -proof of her affection for her niece, 
‘was in the shape of bonbons and candy, which she 
was in the habit of bringing home from her frequent 
walks in Tremont street. Harriet regularly handed 
these forbidden luxuries to her mother, and Mrs. 
Carlton as regularly threw them in the fire. 

“Isn’t it a pity to waste such nice things, mother ? 
Why not give them to some poor child in the street ?” 
asked the little girl one day, as she watched, with 
longing eyes, a paper full of the tempting poison, 
which her mother was quietly emptying into the 
grate. 

Mrs. Carlton did not disdain to reason with her 
child— 

“That would be zorse than wasted, dear. It 
would be cruel to give to another what I refuse to 
you on account of its unwholesomeness.” 

But Harriet had now been for a long time out of 
the spinster’s books—as the saying is—and this mis- 
fortune occurred as follows— 

One morning, when she was about six years old, 
the child came into her mother’s room from her 
aunt’s, where she had been alternately pelted, scolded, 
and teased, till she was weary, and, seating herself 
in a corner, remained for some time absorbed in 
thought. She had been reading to her mother that 
morning, and one sentence, of which she had asked 
an explanation, had made a deep impression upon 
her. It was this—God sends us trials and troubles 
to strengthen and purify our hearts.” She now-sat 
in her corner, without speaking or stirring, until her 
mother’s voice startled her from her reverie. 

“OF what are you now thinking, Harriet ?” 

“ Mother, did God send Aunt Elvise to strengthen 
and purify my heart?” 

‘What do you mean, my child?” 

“Why, the book says he sends trials for that, and 
she is the greatest trial J have, you know.” 


Some doubted if. 
they had ever been more than shades; but Aunt. 
Eloise certainly knew best about that, and who hada | 





The indignant maiden was just entering the room 
as this dialogue began, and hearing her own name, 
she had stopped, unseen, to listen. Speechless with 
rage, she returned to her chamber, and was never 
heard to call Harriet an angel child again. 

But we have wasted more words on the fair Eloige’s 
follies than they deserve. Let us return to Harriet’s 
all-important composition. 

The maiden-lady, selfish and indolent as she was, 
took it into her head sometimes to be exeedingly in- 
quisitive; and officious too, particularly where she 
thought her literary talents could come into play. 
She walked up to Harriet and looked over her 
shoulder. 

“What’s this, hey? oh! a story! That’s right, 
Harriet, I am glad to see you taking to literary pur- 
suits. Come, child! give me the pen and I will im- 
prove that sentence for you.” 

“Thank you, aunt! but I don’t want it improved.” 

* Not want it improved! There’s vanity !” 

“Indeed, aunt, I am not vain about it, and I 
wonld like you to help me, if it were not to be 
shown as mine. It wouldn’t be fair, you know, 
to pass off another’s as my own. I am writing for 
a prize.” 

“Fora prize! So much the more reason that you 
should be assisted. There, dear, run away to your 
play and I will write it all for you. You'll be sure 
to win the prize.” 

With every word thus uttered, Harriet’s eyes had 
grown larger and darker, and at the close, she turned 
them, full of astonishment, from her aunt’s face to 
her mother’s. Reassured by the expression of the 
latter, she replied, 

‘But, Aunt Eloise, that would be a falsehood, you 
know.” 

“A falsehood, miss!” cried the maiden, sharply, 
“Tt isa very common thing, I assure you!” 

“But not the less false for being common, Eloise,” 
said Mrs. Carlton; ‘pray let Harriet have her own 
way about it. It would be far better to lose the prize, 
than to gain it thus dishonestly.” 

Aunt Eloise, as usual, secretly determined to have 
her own way; but she said no more then, and Har- 
riet pursued her employment without further inter- 
ruption. 


oy 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PRIZE. 


The exhibition day had arrived. Harriet had 
finished her story several days before, and read it to 
her mother. It was a simple, graceful, childlike 
effusion, with less of pretension and ornament, and 
more of spirit and originality than the compositions 
of most children of the same age contain. 

Mrs. Carlton seemed much pleased; but Aunt 
Eloise had criticised it without mercy. At the same 
time she was observed to smile frequently with a 
cunning, sly, triumphant expression, peculiar to her- 
self—an expression which she always wore when 
she had a secret, and secrets she had, in abundance 
—a new one almost every day—trivial, petty secrets, 
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which no one cared about but herself; but which 
she guarded as jealously as if they had been apples 
of gold. 

The exhibition day had arrived. 

“Good bye, mother ; good bye, aunty,” said Harriet, 
glancing for a moment into the brenkfast-room. 

She was looking very pretty in a simple, tasteful 
dress, made for the occasion. She held the story in 
her hand, neatly enclosed in an envelop, and her 
eyes were full of hope—the cloudless hope of child- 
hood. 

‘Don’t be surprised, Harriet,’’ said her aunt, “at 
any thing that may happen to-day. Only be thankful 
if the prize is yours, that’s all.” 

“Tf Kate Sumner don’t win it, I do hope I shall!” 
replied the eager child, and away she tripped to 
school. 

At twelve o’clock Mrs. Carlton and her sister took 
their seats among the audience, in the exhibition 
room. The usual exercises were completed, and it 
only remained for the compositions to be read aloud 
by the teacher. 

The first was a sentimental essay upon Friendship. 
Mr. Wentworth, the teacher, looked first surprised, 
then amused, then vexed as he read, while a gaily 
and fashionably dressed lady, who occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the assembly, was observed to 
toss her head and fan herself with a very complacent 
air, while she met, with a mod, the conscious eyes 
of a fair and beautiful, but haughty luoking girl of 
fifteen seated among the pupils. 

‘By Angelina Burton,” said the teacher, as he 
concluded, and laying it aside without further com- 
ment, he took up the next—‘‘ Lines to a Favorite 
Tree,” by Catherme Sumner.” 

It was short and simple, and ran as follows— 


‘Thy leaves? lightest murmur, 
Oh! beautiful tree! 

Each bend of thy branches, 
The stately, the free, 

Each wild, wavy whisper, 
Is music to me. 


I gaze thro’ thy labyrinth, 
Golden and green, 

Where the light loves to linger, 
Tu glory serene, 

Far up, ull yon heaven-blue 

_ Trembles between. 


T shut out the city, 
Its sight and its sound, 
And away, fur away, 
For the forest I’m bound, 
For the noble old forest, 
Which ages have crowned ! 


J lean on its moss banks, 
I stoup o’er its rills, 
I see, thro’ its vistas, 
The vapor-wreathed hills, 
And my soul with a gush 
Of wild happiness fills! 


I pine for the freshness, 

‘The freedom, the health, 
Which Nature can give me— 
My souls dearest wealth 

Is wasted in cities ; 
Where only, by stealth, 


The mountain-born breezes 
Can fitfully play, 

Where we steal but a glimpse 
Of this glorious day, 
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And but by the calendar, 
Learn it is May. 


But away with repining, 
I'll study, from thee, 

A lesson of patience, 
Oh! noble, old tree! 

Mid dark wa!ls imprisoned, 
Thou droop’st not like me; 


But strivest forever, 

Still up, strong and brave, 
Till in Heaven’s pure sunshine, 

Thy free branches wave! 
Oh! thus may I meet it, 

No longer a slave! 


The next was a story, and Elarriet Carlton’s eyes 
and cheeks changed color as she listened. It was 
the same, yet not the same! The incidents were 
hers, the sentiment more novel-like, and many ‘a 
flowery and highly wrought sentence had been 
introduced, which she had never heard before. 

She sat speechless with wonder, indignation, and 
dismay, and though several other inferior composi- 
tions were read, she was so absorbed in reverie, that 
she heard no more until she was startled by Mr. 
Wentworth’s voice calling her by name. She looked 
up. In his hand was the prize—a richly chased, 
golden pencil-case, suspended to a Rhain of the same 
material. The sound, the sight recalled her bewil- 
dered faculties, and ere she reached the desk, she 
had formed a resolution, which, however, it required 
all her native strength of soul to put in practice. 

“ Miss Carlton, the prize is yours !”’ and the teacher 
leaned forward to throw the chain around her neck. 
The child drew back— 

‘* No, sir,” she said in a low, but firm and distinct 
voice, looking up bravely in his face, ‘‘I did not 
write the story you have read.” 

“Not write it!” exclaimed Mr. Wentworth, “Why, 
then, does it bear your name? Am I to understand, 
Miss Carlton, that you have asked another’s assist- 
ance in your composition, and that you now repent 
the deception ?” 

Poor Harriet! this was too much! Her dark eyes 
first Hashed, and then filled with tears; her lip trem- 
bled with emotion, and she paused a moment, as if 
disdaining a reply to this unmerited charge. 

A slight and sneering laugh from the beauty aroused 
her, and she answered, respecifully but firmly, 

‘The story, I did write, was in that envelop yes- 
terday. Some one has changed it without my know- 
ledge. It was not so good as that you have read; so 
T must not take the prize.” 

There was a murmur of applause through the 
assembly, and the teacher bent upon the blushing 
girl a look of approval, which amply repaid her for 
all the embarrassment she had sutlered. 

Aunt Eloise took advantage of the momentary 
excitement to steal unobserved from the room. Tar- 
riet took her seat, and Miss Angelina Burton was 
next called up. The portly matron leaned smilingly 
forward; and the graceful, little beauty, already 
affecting the airs of a fine lady, sauntered up to the 
desk and languidly reached out her hand for the 
prize. 

‘“‘T cannot say much for your taste in selection, 
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Miss Burton. I do not admire your author’s senti- 
ments. The next time you wish to make an extract, 
you must allow me to chopse for you. There are 
better things than this, even in the trashy magazine 
from which you have copied it.” | 

And with this severe, but justly merited reproof of 
the imposition that had been practiced, he handed 
the young lady, not the prize, which she expected, 
but the MS. essay on Friendship, which she had 
copied, word for word, from an old magazine. 

The portly lady turned very red, and the beauty, 
bursting into tears of anger and mortification, 
returned io her seat discomfited. 

‘* Miss Catherine Sumner,” resumed the teacher, 
with a benign smile, to a plain, yet noble-louking 
girl, who came forward as he spoke, “TI believe 
there can be no mistake about yovr little effusion. I 
feel great pleasure in presenting you the reward, 
due, not only to your mental cultivation, but to the 
goodness of your heart. What! do yoz, too, hesi- 
tate?” 

“ Will you be kind enough, sir,” said the generous 
Kate, taking a paper from her pocket, “‘to read 
Harriet’s story before you decide. I asked her for a 
copy several days ago, and here it is.” 

“You shall read it to the audience yourself, my 
dear; Iam sure they will listen patiently to so kind 
a pleader in her friend’s behalf.” 

The listeners looked pleased and eager to hear the 
story; and Kate Sumner, with a modest self-posses- 


sion, which well became her, and with her fine eyes 
lighting up as she read, did full justice to the pretty 
and touching story, of which Harriet had been so 
cruelly robbed. 

“Tt is well worth reading,” said Mr. Wentworth, 
when she had finished; “your friend has won the 
prize, my dear young lady; and, as she owes it to 
your generosity, you shall have the pleasure of 
bestowing it, yourself.” 

Kate’s face glowed with emotion as she hung the 
chain around Harriet’s neck; and Harriet could not 
restrain her tears, while she whispered, 

“T will take it, xot asa prize, but as a gift from 
you, dear Kate!” 

‘And now, Miss Sumner,” said Mr, Wentworth, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ let me beg your acceptance of these 
volumes, as a token of your teacher’s respect and 
esteem,” and presenting her a beautifully bound edi- 
tion of Milton’s works, he bowed his adieu to the re- 
tiring audience. 

‘¢ Will you lend me your prize-pencil this morning, 
Harriet?” said Mrs. Carlton the next day. She was 
dressed for a walk, and Harriet wondered why she 
should want the pencil to take out with her; but she 
immediately unclasped the chain from her neck, and 
handed it to her mother without asking any questions. 

She was rewarded at dinner by finding it lying 
at the side of her plate, with the single word, 
“' @ruth’’ engraved upon its seal. 
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“Take me when I’m in the humor— 
And that is now !’—Power's Song. 
Five hundred dollars a year!” echoed Fanny Bellairs, 
as the firat silver grey of the twilight spread over her 
picture. 
- And my art,”’ modestly added the painter, prying 
into his bright copy of the lips pronouncing upon his 
= destiny. : 
> And how much may that be at the present rate of 
patronage—one picture a year, painted for love!” 
“Fanny, how can you be so calculating!” 
“By the bumps over my eye-brows I suppose. Why, 
i my dear coz, we havo another state of existence to look 
+ forward to—old man-age and old woman-age! What 





2 











similes) I shan’t always be pretty Fanny Bellairs !” 
“But, good heavens! we shall grow old together !” 


what will you caro for other admiration, if your husband 
see you still beautiful, with the eyes of memory and 
habit.” 

“Even if I were sure he would so look upon me!” 
4 anewered Miss Bellairs more seriously, “I cannot but 
® dread an old age without great means of embellishment. 
q Old people, except in poetry and in very primitive 
4 society, are dishonored by wants and cares. And, 
4 indeed, before we are old—when neither young nor old 
we want horses and ottomans, kalydor and conserva- 
' tories, books, pictures and silk curtains—all quite out of 

the range of your little allowance, don’t you see!” | 

“You do not love me, Fanny!” 

"T do—and will marry you, Philip—as I, long ago, 
with my whole heart promised. But I wish tobe happy 
with you~as happy, quite as happy, as is at all possible, 
with our best efforts and coolest, discrcetest manage- 
ment. I laugh the matter over sometimes, but I may 
tell you, since you are determined to be in earnost, that 
Thavo treated it, in my solitary thought, as the one 
important event of my life—(so indeed it is!)—and, as 

-such, worthy of all forethought, patience, self-denial and 
calculation. To inevitableills Ican make up my mind like 
ther people., If your art were your only hope of sub- 
sistence,—why,—-I don't know—(should I look well as 

Spage?)—I don’t know that] couldn’t run your errands 

and grind your paints in hose and doublet. But thore 

é another door open for you—a counting-house door, to 
> sure~leading to opulence and all the appliances of 

dignity and happiness, and through this door, my dear 

Philip, the art you would live by comes to pay tribute 
and beg for patronage. Now, ont of your hundred and 

Wenty reasons, give me the two stoutest and bost, why 

you should refuse your brother's golden offer of part: 
tership,—my share, in your alternative of poverty, left 
for the moment out of the question.” 

Rather overborne by the confident decision of his beau- 
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? am I to do with five hundred dollars a year, when my || 
old frame wants gilding—(to use one of your: own)’ 


tiful cousin, and having probably made up his mind that 
he must ultimately yield to her, Philip replied in a lower 
and more dejected tone: 

“ Tf you were not to be a sharer in my renown, should 
I be so fortunate as to acquire it, I should feel as if it 
were solfish to dwell so much on my passion for distinc- 
tion and my devotion to my pencil as the means of 
winning it. My heart js full of youbut it is full of 
ambition too, paradox though it be. I cannot live 
ignoble. I should not have felt worthy to press my love 
upon you--worthy to possess you—-except with the 
prospect of celebrity in my art. You make the world 
dark to me, Fanny! You close down the sky, when 
you shut out this hope! Yet it shall be so.” 

Philip paused a moment and the silence was uninter- 
rupted. 

“There was another feeling I had, apon which I 
have not insisted,” he continued. “ By my brother's 
project, I am to reside almost wholly abroad. Even 
the little stipend I have to offer you now, is absorbed of 
course by the investment of my property in his trading 
capital, and marriage, ’till I have partly enriched myself 
would be even more hopeless than at present. Say the 


| 
exclaimed tho painter, sitting down at her feet, ‘and || interval were five yeara—aond five years of separation!” 


“With happiness in prospect, it would soon pass, my 
dear Philip !”" 

“But is there nothing wasted in this time? My life 
is yours—tho gift of love. Are not these coming five 
years the very flower of it?—a mutual loss, too, for are 
they not even more emphatically, the very flower of 
yours? Eighteen and twenty-five are ages at which to 
marry, not ages to defer. During this time the entire 
flow of my existenceis at its crowning fulness—passion, 
thought, joy, tenderness, susceptibility to beauty and 
sweetness—all I have that can be diminished or tarnished 
or made dull by advancing age and contact with the 
world, is thrown away for its spring and summer. Will 
the autumn of life repay us for this? Will it—even if 
we are rich and blest with health and as capable of an 
unblemished union a8 now?) =Think of this a moment, 
dear Fanny !” 

“7 do—it ig full of force and meaning, and could we 
marry now, with a tolerable proapect of competency, 
it would be irresistible. But poverty in wedlock, 
Philip—” 

“What do you call poverty! 1f wecan suffice for each 
other, and have the neccasaries of life, we are not poor! 
My art will bring us consideration enough—which is the 
main end of wealth after ull—and of society, spenking 
for myself only, I want nothing. Luxuries fer yourself, 
Fanny, means for your dear comfort and pleasure, you 
should not want if the world held them, and surely the 
unbounded devotion of one man to the support of the one 
woman he loves, ozght to suffice for the task! Iam 
strong—I am capable of Inbor-—I have limbs to toil, if 
my genius and my present moans {ail me, and oh, Heaven, 
you could not want !”” . 

“No, no, no! I thought not of want!’ murmured 
Miss Bellairs, ‘I thought only—” 

But she was not permitted to finish the sentence. 

“Then my bright picture for tho future may be 





yealized !” exclaimed Philip, knitting his hands together 
in a transport of hopage “«T may build up a reputation, 
with you for the constant partner of ite triumphs and 
excitements! I may go through the world and have 
some care in life besides subsistence, how I shall sleep 
and eat and accumulate gold—some companion, who, 
from the threshold of manhood, shared every thought— 
and knew every feeling—some pyre and presentangel who 
walked with me and purified my motives and ennobled 
my ambitiona, and received from my lips and eyes, and 
from the beating of my heart, against her own, all the 
- Yove I had to give in a life-time, Tell me, Fanny! tell 
me, my sweet cousin!—is not this a picture of bliss, 
which combined with success in my noble art, might 
make a Paradise on earth for you and me?” 

The hand of Fanny Bellairs rested on the upturned 
forehead of her lover as he sat at her feet in the deep- 
ening twilight, and she answered him with such sweet 
words as are linked together by spells known only to 
woman—but his palette and pencils were nevertheless 
burned in solemn holocaust that very night, and the lady 
carried her point, ag ladies must. And to the importa- 
tion of silks from Lyons was devoted, thenceforth, 
the genius of a Raphael-—perhaps! Who knows? 





The reader will naturally have gathered from this 
dialogue that Miss Fanny Bellairs had black eyes and 
was rather below the middle stature. She was a belle, 
and it is only belle-metal of this particular description 
which is not fusible by “burning words.” She had 
mind enough to appreciate fully the romance and enthu- 
siasm of her cousin, Philip Ballister, and knew precisely 
the phenomena which a tall blonde (this complexion of 
woman being soluble in love and tears,) would have 
exhibited under a similar experiment. While the fire 
of her love glowed, therefore, she opposed little resia- 
tance and gecmed softened and yielding, but her purpose 
remained unaltered, and whe rang out “no!” the next 
morning with a tone as little changed as a convent-bell 
from matins to vespers, though it has passed meantime 
through the furnace of an Italian noon. 

Fanny was not a designing girl, either. She might 
have.found a wealthier customer for her heart than her 
cousin Philip. And she loved this cousin as truly and 
well as her nature would admit, or.as need be, indeed. 
But two things had conspired to give her the unmal- 
leablo quality just described—a natural disposition to 
confide, first and foremost, on all’ occasions, in her own 
aogacity, and a vivid impression made upon her mind by 
a childhood of poverty. At the age of twelve she had 
been transferred from the distressed fireside of her 
mother, Mrs. Bellairs, to the luxurious roof of her aunt, 
Mrs. Ballister, and her mother dying soon after, the 
orphan girl was adopted and treated as a child; but the 
memory of the troubled hearth at which she had first 
learned, to observe and reason, colored all the purposes 
and affections, thoughts, impulses and wishes of. the 
ing girl, and to,think of happinoss in any proximity 


to privation seemed to her impossible, even though it- 


wero in the bosom of love. Seeing no reason to give 
her cousin ggodit for any knowledge of the world beyond 


his own experience, she decided to think for hima; 
well as love him, and not being so much preased as ty 
enthusiastic painter by the “desoin d’aimer et de y 
faire aimer,” she very composedly prefixed, to tk 
possession of her hand, the trifling achievement ¢ 
getting rich—quite sure that if he knew as much as she, 
he would willingly run that race without the incun. 
brance of matrimony. | 

The death of Mr. Ballister, senior, had left the widos 
and her two boys more slenderly provided for than wa 
anticipated—Phil’s portion, after leaving college, pro 
ducing the.moderate income before mentioned. Th 
elder brother had embarked in his father’s business, ant 
it was thought best onall hands for the younger Balliste 
to follow his example. But Philip, whose college leimr 
had been devoted to poetry and painting, and whoe 
genius for the latter, certainly, was very decided, brought 
down his habits by a resolute economy to the limits 
his income, and took up the pencil for a profession, 
With passionate enthusiasm, great purity of characte, 
distaste for all society not in harmony with his favorit 
pursuit, and an industry very much concentrated ani 
rendered effective by abstemious habits, Philip Balliste 
was very likely to develope what geniua might lie betwix 
his head and hand, and his progress in the first year hed 
‘been allowed by eminent artists to give very unusal 
‘promise. The Ballisters were still together under tle 
imaternal roof, and the pninter’s studies were th 
‘portraits of the family, and Fanny’s picture of cour 
much the most difficult to finish. It would be very har 
ifa painter's portrait of his liege mistress, tho'ladyd 
his heart, were not a good picture, and Fanny Bellain 
on canvass was divine accordingly. If the copy lal 
more softness of expression than the original, (as it wa 


thought to have,) it only proves what wise men have for 
some time suspected, that love is more dumb than blind, 


and the faults of our faultless idols are noted, howertr 
unconsciously. Neither thumb-screws nor hot coal 
nothing probably but repentance after matrimony—wol 
have drawn from Philip Ballister, in words, the sane 
confession of his mistress’ foible that had oozed ot 
through his treacherous pencil! 

Cupid is often drawn ag a stranger pleading tol 
taken in,” but it is a miracle that he is not invariably 
drawn as 0 portrait painter. A bird tied to the muzle 
of a gun—nn enemy who has written a book—-an Tndin 
prince under the protection of Giovanni Bulletto, (Tux 
for John Bull,)—is not more close upon demolition 0 
would think, than the heart of.a lady’ delivered over? 
a painter's cyes, posed, draped and lighted with the om 
object of studying her beauty. If there be any magnet 
ism in ieolated attention, any in steadfast gazing, MY n 
passes of the hand hither and thither,—if there be a7 
magic in ce dows demi-jour so loved in France, in atl 
for flattery ready pointed and feathered, in freedom 
admiration, “and all in the way of busincss”--then #* 
loveable sitter to a lover-like painter in “ parlons” vicinth 

(as.the new school would phraso it,) to sweet-heart att 
Pleasure in a vocation has no offset in political econo! 
aa honor has, (the more honor the less profity,) * 


| portrait paintore would be poorer than poets: 


ee 
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And maigré his consciousness of the quality which 
required softening in his cousin’s beauty, and malgré his 
yare advantages for obtaining over her a lover’s proper 
aicendancy, Mr. Phil Ballister bowed to. the stronger 
! vill of Miss Fanny Bellaivs, and sailed for France on 
4 his apprenticeship to Mammon. 


‘S 
€ 
th 








The reader will please to advance five years. Before 
3 proceeding thence with our story, however, let us take 
+ a Parthian glance at the overstepped interval. 
3 Philip Ballister had left New York with the triple vow 
. that he would enslave every faculty of his mind and bady 
4 tobusineas, that he would not return ‘till he had made a 
* fortune, and that such interstices as might occur in the 
” tuilding up of this clihteau for felicity should be filled 
with sweet reveries about Fanny Bellairs. The forsworh 
painter had genius, a3 we have before hinted, und genius 
_ 1s (es much as it is any one thing,) the power of concen- 
‘tration, He entered upon his duties accordingly with a| 
force, and patience of application which soon made him 
master of what are called business habits, and, once in 
possession of the details, his natural cleverness gave him 
aspeedy insight to all the scope and tactics of his par 
ticular field of trade. Under his guidance, the affairs 
2 ofthe house were soon in a much more prosperous train, 
* and after a year's residence at Lyons, Philip saw his 
_ Way very clear to manage them with a long arm and take 
: up hia quarters in Paris. 


“Les fats sont les seuls hommes qui prennent soin 
@exe memes,” sayd o French novelist, but there is a 
period, early or late, in the lives of the cleverest men, 
when they become suddenly curious as to their capacity 
for the graces. Paris, to a stranger who does not visit 

* in tho Faubourg St. Germain, is a republic of personal 


exterior, where the degree of privilege depends with 


Vtopian impartiality on the style of the outer man; and 
Paris, therefore, if he is not already a Bachelor of Arts 
(qu’~beau's Arts,) usually serves the traveller as an 
Alma Mater of the pomps and vanities. 

Phil Ballister, up to the time of his matriculation in 
Chaussée D' Artin, was a romantic looking sloven. - 


From this to a very dashing coxcomb is but half a step, 


and to be rid of the coxcombry and retuin a logk of 
fushion, is still within the easy limits of imitation. But 
“to attain superiority of presence with no apparent aid 
from dress and no describable manner, and to display at 
the same time every natural advantage in effective relief, 
and, withal, to adapt this subtle philtre, not only to the 
approbation of the critical and censorious, but to the 
‘tule of fair women gifted with judgment as God pledges, 


tid is a finish not born with any man, (though unsue: |' 


cessful if it do not seem to be,) dnd never reached in the 
*pprenticeship of life, and never reached at all by mon 
ey much above their fellows. 
Nii his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
E : met in Germany, and his behavior every where,” 
© must know, as a chart of quicksands the pro- 
*ounced modols of othor nations; but to be a picked 
ite of countries,” and to have been a coxcomb and a 
™ of fashion, are, as & painter would say, but the 


He who has it, has |, 
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setting of the palette toward the making of the chef 
@auvre. ” 

Business prospered and the, facilities of leisure in- 
creased, while Ballister passed through these transitions 
of taste, and’ho found intervals to travel, and time to 
read, and opportunity to indulge, as far as he would Reith 
the eye only, his passion for knowledge in the arts. To 
all-that appertained to the refinement of himself, he 
applied the fine feelers of a delicate and passionate 
construction, physical and mental, and, as the réader 
will already have concluded, wasted on culture com- 
paratively unprofitable, faculties that would have been 
better employed but for the meddling of Miss Fanny 


Bellairs. 
° ieee 


Ballister’s return fram France wag heralded by the 
arrival of statuary and pictures, books, furniture, and 


| numberless articles of tasteful and costly luxury; The 
‘reception of these by the family at home threw rather a 


new light on the probable changes in thé long-absent 
brother, for, fram the signal succesa of the business ho 
had managed, they had very naturally supposed that it 
was the result only of unremitted and plodding care. 
Vague rumors of changes in his personal appearance had 
reached them, such as might be expected from conformity 
to foreign fashions, but those who had ecen Philip Bal+ 
lister in France, and called subsequently on the family 
in New York, were not people qualified to judge of the 
man, either. from their own powers of observation or 
from any confidence he was likely to put forward while 
in their society. His letters had been delightful, but 
they were confined to third person topics, descriptions of 
things likely to interest them, etc., and Fanny had fow 
addressed personally to herself, having thought it worth 
while for the experiment’s sake or for some better reason, 
to seo whether love would subsist without its usual 
pabulum of tender correspondence, and a velo on love- 
letters having served her for a parting injunction at 
Phil’s embarkation for Havre. Howevervaried by their 
different fancies, the transformation looked for by tho 
whole family was substantially tho same—the romantic 
artist sobered down toa practical, plain man of business. 
And Fanny herself had an occasional misgiving as to 
her relish for his counting-house virtues and manners ; 
though on the detegtion of the feeling, sho immediately 
closed her eyes upon it, and drummed up her delinquent 
constancy fur “ ptrade and inspection ” 

All bustles are very much alike, (we use the word ag 
defined in Johnson,) and the reader will appreciate our 
delicacy, besides ia rot intruding on the frat re-union of 
relatives and lovera long separated. 

_ The morning after Philip Ballister's arrival, the fami, 
sat long at breakfast. Tho mother's gaze fastened untir- 
ingly on the featurea of her son—still her boy—prying 
into them with a vain effort to reconcile the face of tho 
man with the cherished picturo ofgthe child with sunny 
locks#lind noting little else than the work of inward 
chapge upon the countenance and expression. The 
brother, with the predominant feeling of respect for tho. 
intelligence and’ industry of one who had made the 
fortunes of the house, read only subdued augacity ifthe 
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perfect simpligity of his whole exterior. And Fanny—- 
Fanny was puzzled. The bourgeoisie and ledger-bred 
hardness of manner which she had looked for vitke not 
there;nor any variety of the “ foreign slip- slop” common 
to travelled youth, nor any auperciliouaness, vor (faith !) 
aaa and tear of youth or gaod looks—nothing that 
she expected—nothing! Not even a French ston: 
chain! Bs 
What there was in her cousin’s manners and exte- 
rior however, was much more difficult to define by 
Miss Bellairs than what there was not. She began the 
‘renewal of their intercourse with very high spirits, 
herself—the simple nature and unpretendingness of his 
address awakened only an unembarrassed pleasure at 
seeing him again, but she soon begnn to suspect there 
was an exquisite refinement in this very simplicity, and 
to wonder at “the trick of it,’ and after the first day | 
passed in his society, her heart beat whon he spoke to | 
her, as it did not use to beat when she was sitting to 
him for her picture, and listening to his pussionate love- 
making. And with all her faculties she studied him. 
What was the charm of his presence! He was himself, 
and himself only. He seemed perfect, but he seemed 
to have arrived at porfection like a statue, not like a| 
picture—-by what had been taken away, not by what! 
had been laid on. He was as natural as a bird, and as 
graceful and unembarrassed. He neither forced con: | 
versation, nor pressed the little attentions of the draw- 
ing-room, nnd his attitudes were full of repose; yet she | 
was completely absorbed in what he said, and she had) 
been impressed imperceptibly with his high bred potite- 
ness, and the singular elegance of his person. Fanny: 
felt there was a change in her relative position to her 
cousin. In what it consisted, or which had the advan- 
tage, she was perplexed to discover—but she bit her 
lips ns she cunght herself thinking that if she were not 
engaged to marry Philjp Ballister, sho should suapect 
that. she had just fallen irrecoverably in love with him. 
It would have been a novelty in the history of Miss 
Bellairs that any event to which she had once consented, 
should admit of re-considerotion, and the Ballister 
family, used to her strong will, were confirmed fatalists 
us to the coming about of her ends and aims, Her mar- 
riage with Philip, therefore, was discussed, ceur ouvert, 
from his first arvival, and, indeed, iff her usual fashion 
of saving others the trouble’ of making up their minds, 
“herself hod named the day.” This, it is true, was 
os before his Janding, and was then, an effort of considera- 
blo mognanimity, as tho expectant Penelope was not 
yet advised of her lover's state of preservation or dam- 
ages by cares and keeping. If Philip had not found 
his wedding-day fixed on his arrival, however, he pro- 
bably would have had a voice in the naming of it, for 
with Fanny's now inspirations as to his character, there 
had grown up a new flower in her garden of beauties— 
timidity! What bifd of the air had sown the aged in 
such a soil, was a problem to herself, but true a 
tho confident bolle’ had grown o blushing trembler. 
She would ns soon have thought of pespeaking her 
wing for the sky, us to have ventured on naming the 
day iff'a short week after. 











The day was numed, however, and the preparation 
went on—nem. con.—the person most interested (afie 
herself) accepting every congratulation and allusion, 
touching the évent, with the most impenetrable sunvity, 
The marbles and pictures, upholstery and services were 
delivered over to the orders of Miss Bellairs, and 
Philip, disposed, apparently, to-be very much a recluy 
in his rooms, or at other times, engrossed by troops 
welcoming friends, saw much less of his bride eleq 
than suited her wishes, and saw her seldom alone, By 
particular request, also, hé took no part in the 'plenis 
ing and embellishing of the new abode—nét: permitted 
even to inquire where it was situated, and under thi 
cover, besides the pleastire of having her own Way, 
Fanny concealed a Httle“sccret, which, when disclosed, 


‘she now felt, would figure forth to Philip’s comprehen 


sion, her whole scheme of future happiness. She had 


| tnken the elder brother into her counsels a fortnight 


after Philip’s return, and, with his aid and consent, had 
abandoned the original idea of a house in town, pur 
chasél a beautifully secluded estate and cottage orntt, 
on the East River, and transferred thither all the abjecs 
of art, furniture, ete. One room only of the mated 
mansion was permitted to contribute its quota to ihe 
completion of the bridal dwelling—the wing, uevet 
since inhabited, in which Philip had made his easayu 
a painter—and without the variation of a cobweb, ard 
with whimsical care and effort on the. part of Mis 
Funny, this apartment was reproduced at Reveder- 


her own picture on the easel, na it stood on the nightd 
his abandonment of his art, and palette, pencils a: 


colors in tempting readiness on the table. Even te 
fire-grate of the old studio had been re-set in the ner, 
and the cottage throughout had been refitted witht 
view to occupation in the winter. And to sundry hin 
on the part of the elder brothey, that some thovgt 
should be given to a city residence, for the chrisim 
holidays, at least, Fanny replied through o blush, tht 
she should never wish to sce the town with Philip 
Revedere! 


Five years had ripened and mellowed the beauty a 
Fanny Belluirs, and the same summer time of youth bl 
turned into fruit tho feeling left by Philip in bud a” 
flower. ‘She was ready now for love. She-had felt ie 
variable temper of society, and there we $8 present 
ment in the heart of receding flatteries, and the winle 
of life. Te was with mournful self reproach that #° 
thought of the years wasted in separation of her o-: 
choosing, from the man she loved, and with the port 
to rgcal Time, she would have thanked God witht 
of | for the privilege of retracing the chain of life 
that link of parting. Not worth a day of those le 
years, she bitterly confessed to herself, was the weall 
they had purchased. 


It lncked as little aa one week of * the happy dey? 
when the workmen wore withdrawn from Revedet 
and tho preparations for a family breakfast, to bes* 
ceeded by the agroeable surprize to Philip, of inforniy 
him he was at home, wore finally completed. Onté 
two very intimate friends were added to the partys! 
the invitations (from the elder Ballister) propy 
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simply a dejewner sur Uherbe in the grounds of an 
unoccupied villa, the property of an acquaintance. 

With the subsiding of the excitement of return, the 
early associations which had temporarily confused and 
colored the feelings of Philip Ballister, settled gradu- 
ally away, leaving uppermost once more the fastidious 
refinement of the Paviatan. Through this medium, thin 
and cold, the bubbles from the breathing of the heart of 
youth, rose rarely and reluctantly. The Ballisters held 
a gogd station in society, without caring for much 
beyond the ensy conveniences of life, and Fanny, 
though capable of any degree of elegance, had not seen 
the expediency of raising the tone of her manners above 
thatof herimmediate friends. Without being positively 
distasteful to Philip, the family circle, Fanny included, 
: left him much to desire,in the way of society, and un- 
! willing to abate the warmth of his atttentions while 
with them, he had latterly pleaded occupation more 
frequently, and passed his time in the more congenial 
company of his library of art. This was the less noticed 
_ thatitgave Miss Bellairs the opportunity to make fre- 

quent yisits to the workmen at Revedere, and in the 
: polished devotion of her betrothed, when with her, 
_ Fanny saw nothing reflected but her own daily increas- 
~ ing tenderness and admiration. _ 

The morning of the fé¢e came in like the air in an 
overtute—a harmony of all the instruments of summer. 

” The party were at the gate of Revedere by ten, and the 
* drive through the avenue to the Inwn, drew a burst of 
delighted admiration from all. The place was exqui- 











site, and seen in its glory, and Fanny’s heart was brim- | 


ming with gratified pride and exultation. She assumed 


at once the dispensation of the honors, and beautiful she | 


looked with her snowy dress and raven ringlets, flitting 
across the lawn, and queening it like Perdita among the 
flowers. Having narrowly escaged bursting into tears 
of joy when Philip pronounced the place prettier than 
_ any thing he had seen in his travels, she was, for the 
rest of the day, calmly happy, and with the grateful 
- shade, the delicious breakfast in the grove, the rambling 
and boating on the river, the hours passed off like 
dreams, and no one even hinted a regret that the house 
itself, was under lock and bar. And so the sun set, and 
the twilight came on, and the guests were permitted to 
order round their carriages and depart, the Bailisters 
accompanding them to the gate. And, on the return 
of the family through the avenue, excuses were made 
for idling hither and thither, ’till lights began to show 
through the trees, and by the time of their arrival at the 
lawn, the low windows of the cottage poured forth 
streams of light, and the open doors, and servants busy 
within, completed a scene more like magic than reality. 
Philip was led in by the#excited girl who was the fairy 
of the spell, and his astonishment at the discovery of 
his statuary and pictures, books and furniture, arranged 
1 complete order within, was fed upon with the pas- 
sonate delight of love in authority. 
When an hour had been apent in examining and 
admiring the different apartments, an ihner room was 
L wa open in which supper was prepared, and this 
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fourth act in the day’s drama was lingered over in untir- 
ing happiness by the family. 
Mra. Ballister, the mother, rose and retired, and 
Philip pleaded indisposition, and begged to be shown 
to the room allotted to him. This was ringing up the 
curtain for the Inst act sooner than had been planned 
by Fanny, but she announced herself as his chamber- 
lain, and with her hands affectionately crossed on his 
arm, led him to a suite of rooms in a wing still unvisited, 
and with a goud-night kiss, left him at the open door of 
the revived studio, furnished for the night with a bache- 
lor’s bed. Turning upon the threshold, he closed the 
door with a parting wish of sweet dreams, and Fanny, 
after listening a moment with a vain hope of overhenr- 
ing some expression of pleasure, and lingering again ou 
her way back, to be overtnken by her surprized lover, 
sought her own bed without rejoining the circle, and 
passed a sleepless and happy night of tears and joy. 
Breakfast was served the next morning on a terrace 
overlooking the river, and it was voted by acclamation, 
that Fanny never before looked so lovely. As none but 
the family were to be present, she had stolen a march 
on her marriage wardrobe, and added to her demi- 
, toilette a morning cap of exquisite becomingness. Alto- 
‘gether, she looked deliciously wife-like, and did the 
honors of the breakfast table with a grace and sweet- 
neas that warmed out love and compliments even from 
tho sober soil of household intimacy. Philip had not 
yet made his appearance, and they lingered long at 


table, ‘till at last a suggestion that he might be ill 
started Fanny to her feet, and she ran to his door 





| before a servant could be summoned. 

The rooms were open, and qhe bed had not been 
occupied. The candle was burned to the socket, and 
on the easel, resting against the picture, was o letter 
addresssed—" Miss Fanny Bellnira.” 


THE LETTER, 


“T have followed, up to this hour, my fair cousin, in the 
path you have marked out for me. It has brought mo back, in 
this chamber, to the point {fom which I atarted under your 
guidance, and if it had brought mo buck unchanged—if it 
restored me my energy, my hope, and my prospect of fame, 
I should pray Heaven that it would also give me back my love, 
and be content—more than content, if it gave ine back also my 
poverty. Tho sight of my caso}, and of tho surroundings of 
my boyish dreams of glory, huve made my heart bitter. Thoy 
linve given form and voice to.n vague unhappiness, which has 
haunted ino through all theae absent years—years of degrading 
| pursuits and wasted powers—and it now impols mo from you, 

kind and lovely ns you are, with an aversion I cannot gontrol. 
| I cannot forgive you. You have thwarted my desting! You 
| have oxtinguished with sordid cares a lamp within mo, that 
| might, by this time, have shone through tho world. And what 
| am, siuce your wishes are accomplished? Enriched in pocket, 
and bankrupt in happiness and self rerpect. 
| “With o heart sick, and a brain aching for distinction, E 
have come to an unhonored stand-still at thirty! Tama suce 
cessful tradesinan, and ju this character I shall probably die. 
Contd 1 begin to be a painter now, say you? Alas! My 
kdGwledge of tho art is too great for pationce with the slow 
fiand! FT could not draw a live without despair. ‘The pliant 
fingers aud tho plastic mind must keep pace to make progress 
innart. My taste is fixed, and my imaginanion uncreative, bee 
cause chained down by certainties, and the short sighted ardor 
and daring experimout which are indispensable to sustain and 
advance the follower in Raphael's footsteps, are too far behind 
for my resuming. The tide ebb from mo at the acesraed burn- 
ing of my pencils by your pitiless hand, and from that hour I 
have felt hops reecding. Could I ho heppy with you, stranded 
hore in ignoblo idleness, andl owing to you the loss of my whole 
venture of opportunity? No, Fanuy!—surely no! eat 

"T would not be unnecessarily harsh. Iam sensible of your 
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affection and constancy. I have deferred this explanation un- 
wiecly, "till the time and place make it seem more erucl. You 
“are, at this very moment, | well Inow, awake in your chamber, 
devoting to me the vigils of a heart overflowing with tender- 
ness. And I would—if it were possible—if it were not utterly 
beyond my powers of self-sacrifice and concealment—I would 
affect a devotion I cannot feel, and carry out this error through 
a life of artifice and monotony. But here, again, the worlt is 
ioe own, and my feslings revert bitterly to your interference, 
f there were no other obstacle to my marrying you—if you 
were not associated repulsively with the dark cloud on my life, 
you are not the womun I could now enthrone 4n my bosom, 
Wo hare diverged siyce the separation which I pleaded against, 
andwhich you commanded. 1 need, for my idolatry, now, a 
ereature to whom the sordid cares you huve sacrificed me to, 
are utterly unknown—a woman born and educated in cirenm- 
stances where want is never feared, and where calculation 
nevor enters. I must Javish my wealth, if I fulfil my desire, on 
one who accepts it like the air she breathes, and who knows 
the value of nothing but love—a bird with o human soul and 
form, believing herself free of all the world is rich in, and 
careful only for pleasure, and the happiness of those who be- 
long to her, Such women, beautiful and highly educated, are 
fouud only in ranks of society, between which and my own I 
have been increasing the distauce—nay, building an impassable 
barrier, in obedience to your control. Where I stop, inter- 
dicted by tho stain of trade, the suc8essful artist is free to enter. 
You haye stamped mo Plebeian—you would not share my slow 
progress toward o higher sphere, and you have disqualified mo! 
for attaining it alone. Inu your mercenary and immoveable 
will, and in that only, lies the secret of our twofold unhappi- 
nese, ~ 
“I Jeaye you, to return to Europe. My brother and my 
friends will tel! you I am mad ond inexcusable, and look upon 
you as avictin, ‘hoy will say that, to have been a painter, ; 


were nothing to the cureer that J might mark out for my ambi-| 
tion, if ambition I must have, in politics. Politics in a country 


Where distinction isa pillory! But I could not live hero, It} 
is my misfortune that my tartes are so modified by that long | 
and compulsory exile, that life, here, would be a perpetual 

enance., This unmixed air of merchandizo suffocates me, 

ur own homo is tinctured black with it. You yourself, in this 
rural paradise you have conjured up, move in it like a cloud. 
The counting-house rings in your voice, calculation draws to- 
gether your brows, you look on every thing as a means, and 
know its cost; and the calm and means-forgetting fruition, 
which forms the charm and dignity of suporior fifo, is utterly 
unknown to you. What would be my happiness with such a 
wife?) What would be yours with such o husband? Yet J 
consider the incompatibility between us as no advantage on 
my part, On the contrary, a punishment, aud of your inflict- 
ing, What shal) I bo any whore but a Tantalus—a fastidious 
éennuyé, with o thirat for the inaccessible burning in my bosom 
continually! 

“T pray you let us avoid another meeting before my depart- 
ure. Though I caunot forgive you aga lover, Ican think of you 
with pleaaure as a cousin, and I givo yon, as your due, ( dama- 
ges,” the law would phrase it,) the portion of mysolf which 
you thonght most important when I offered you my all. You 
would not take me without the fortune, but perhaps you will 
be content with the fortune withgut ma, I shall immediate 
take steps to convey to you this’ property of Revedera, with 
an income sufficient to maintain it, and J trust soon to hear 
that vou bayo found o husband better worthy of you than 

Your Cousin, PHILIP BALISTER.’’ 
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